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Cato, THE YOUNGER, 132-177.—His birth and surroundings, 
132; his slowness in learning ; stories of his childhood, 133-134} 
is affection for his brother, 134; the severity of his justice ; his 
answer as to his silence; occasion of his first speech, 135; 
his habits; he opposes the corrupt customs of his times, 136; 
marries Atilia ; Cato serves as a volunteer in the Servile War} 
and under Rubrius in Macedonia, 137; he is universally esteemed ; 
death of his brother Czpio, 138; leaving Macedonia, he visits 
Asia, 139; his adventure at Antioch ; rm welcome by 
Pompey, 140; refuses the presents of Deiots 3_atrives in Rome, 
and obtains the questorship, 141 ; his administrative reforms, 142 ; 
Sylla’s assassins brought to justice ; his diligence and care over the 
treasury, 143; concern for the welfare of his country; opposition 
to Clodius, 144; is appointed Tribune, 145; condemns bribery at 
elections, 145; discovery of the Catiline conspiracy; Cato de- 
nounces the policy of Cmsar and Silanus, 146 ; incident during 
Cato’s oration ; disordered state of married life, 147-148; execution 
of the conspirators ; Cato disputes with Metellus, 248 ; disturbance 
in the forum, 149; his magnanimity to a fallen foe; return of 
Lucullus from the war ; he attaches himself to Cato, 150; Pompey's 
posed alliance ; family alliances and the commonwealth ; 
Sears a; is appointed. Consul, 151 i fiat in tie fou 
‘Agrarian law passed, 152 ; Crsar obtains Illyricum and Gat 
Clodius made Tribune; he sends Cato to govern Cyprus, 1533 
stopping at Rhodes, he counsels Ptolemy, King of Egypt ; mei 
while Ptolemy of C; is died of poison ; Cato arrives in Cyprus, 
154; and converts the royal furniture into money ; resentment of 
Munatins ; affection of Cato, 155 ; he declines a Prietorship, 156 ; 
compact of Cesar with Crassus and Pompey, 157 ; Cato seeks ‘the 
Praetorship, 1s he is expelled the forum, 158 ; his conduct as 
Prastor, 159-160 ; Clodius accuses Cato of embexlement, 160; 
Favonius elected Adile ; Cato’s economy, 161 ; Pompey elected 
Consul ; interviewed by Cato, 162 ; bis straightforward character, 
162; fails to obtain the Consulship; victories of Cassar, 163; 
departure of Pompey and Cato from Rome, 164-165 ; Pollio and 
Messonia 5 Pompey at Dyrrhachium ; preparat‘ons tor war, 165; 
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the troops encouraged by Cato’s eloquence ; victory of Pom 

166; Cato assumes command on the death of Pompey ; arrives of 
Libya, 1673 Scipio made commander-in-chief; Utica saved and 
garrisoned, 168; rashness and overthrow of Scipio, 169; Cato 
addresses the Council of Utica ; letters from Juba and Scipio; 
fear of the 3oo councillors, 170; approach of cavalry ; conference 
with Cato, 171 ; bis integrity commands love and admiration, 172 ; 
his arrangements for escape from Utica, 173; advice to his son 
how Cato Spent the evening, 174; suspicions of his friends, 1743 
incident of Cato’s sword, 175 ; terrible manner of his death ; 

burial ; approach of Cesar, 176; Cato’s son and daughter, 177. 







CICERO, THE RoMAN ORATOR, 225-258.—His mother of noble 
tamily ; circumstances attending his 225; his early renown 
‘as a poet and orator ; Cicero defends Roscius, 226 ; visits Athens ; 
perfects himself in rhetoric, 227 ; returning to Rome, he applies 

jimself to the bar, 228-229; the case of Verres, 229; ero's 
manner of Jife ; is returned pretor, 230; stories of Vatinius and 
Manilius, 231 5 designs of Catiline ; Cicero is elected Consul, 232; 
alarming proposals feated by Cicero's eloquence ; separation of 
the knights by Otho, 233 ; growth of Catiline’s conspiracy ; earth- 
quakes, thunders, and apparitions, 234; the intended massacre 








Reported to Cicero, who takes measures ; commencement 
hostilities, 235 ; schemes of 236; the Allobroges join 
the conspiracy ; Cicero in the letters to Catiline ; exposure 
of Lentulus, 237; an presage, 238 5 punishment of 
Lentulus and the rest, 239; destruction of Catiline and his army ; 


Cato honours Cicero, 240 ; some of his say }, 241 ; bis festsupon 
Crassus, Vatinius, and others, 242-243 ; he is hated for his sarcasms, 
243-244; impious act of Clodius ; his shameless immorality, 244 ; 
Ceesar’s reason for divarcit ia ; Clodius secks the ruin of 
Cicero, 245; who applies ‘he aid to Pompey; bei deserted, 
Cicero escapes from ‘Rome, 246 ; he repairs te Dyrrhackium 3 inso- 
fent behaviour of Clodius in Rome, 247; return of Cicero; be 
annuls the tebuntial acts of Clodius; who is alain by Milo, 248; 
Cicero defends him unsuccessfully ; appoints } submission 
of Cay ia and Cilicia, 2495 ledecreed a ‘ram 5 seeks to 
reconcile Cwsar and Pompey ; indecision of Cicero ; he repairs to 
Pompey, 250; and afterwards repents of having done so ; refuses 
Cato’s offer ; ting with Csesar, 251 ; Cicero's defence of Liga- 
rius ; he withdraws from public business ; and devotes his time to 
classical translation, 252; his domestic affairs; and conduct with 
Tegard to murder gfComr a 3 Cicero and Antony at vasiance 
Antony is sue young Cesar 25,000,000 2545 
fieadahip betwora Cesar and Cee ces dream ; his 
influence and power, 255 ; Antony expelled and beaten, 255 ; Carsar 
made Consul ; reconc: ion of Cans and Antony proscription 
of Cicero, 256 ; his wanderings ; he is betrayed by Philologus, 257; 
and assassinated by Herennius ; testimony of Ceesar, 258, 
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GaLBA, EMPEROR OF ROME. 339-357-—The necessity of disci- 
pline, 339 ; Galba’s extraction and connections ; the mildness of 
is character, 340; revolt against Nero, 341; Galba declared 
Emperor ; death of Nero, 342 ; conduct of Nymphidius ; his sup- 

posed parentage, 343; Galba is acknowledged Emperor, 344 
Influence of Viniug, 345 ; assassination of Nymphidius, eee how 
Galba entered Rome, 347; the people demand the ‘death ot 
Tigellinus, 348; Galba's acts misrepresented, and disaffection in 
Rome, 3 debaucheries of Otho and Nero, 350; mutinous con- 
duct of the army, 351; Vitellius made Eniperor of Germany; 
Galba, old and childless, adopts Pisoas his successor, 352 ; schemes 
of Otho, 353; who is saluted by the soldiers as Emperor, asi i 
Galba is assaulted at the Curtian Lake, and slain, 355; Otho 
receives the allegiance of the Senate ; estimate of Galba’s character, 
356. 


JULIUS CASAR, 177-224.—Syilla confiscates ths dowry of Cor- 
lia, 1773 Caesar becomes a candidate for he priesthood ; is 
taken by pirates, 178; studies rhetoric ; impo siument of Dola- 
bella, 179; Casar gains the affections of tl sople, 180; his 
boldness in the cause of Marios, 181; he is meen chief Aare ‘ 
fee diaper ean teenaged 
‘atiline Conspiracy pt wer, _ 25 
Publius Clodius ; the feast of Bona Dea 38: 835 3G 
184; Cocsar divorces Pompeia, 184; his hema Spans et 
solicits the Consuiship ; his crafty conduct, 55 he secks the 
favour of the commons; marries Calpurnia, 186; obtains the 
of Gaul and i gad Tiyricom 5 he procures the election of 
ius as Tribune; Ceosar’s wonderful achievements, 187 ; devotion 
and bravery of his troops, 188 ; attractions and special points of 
his own character, 188-189 ; routs the ‘Dae 3 and the Hel- 
eet 3 who rebuild the cities they had ; war with the 
apa tes Cesar m: marches against the Belge 5 ind the Nervi 
I 5 nate ace Fejoicings, 192 ; further wars, 193 ; 
gra expedition to Britain ; death of Juliz ; the Roman winter 
quarters attacked by the Gauls, 194 ; Cicero's legion in danger ; 
relieved Czsar; combination of nations against Ceesar, 








contest Detwees | Cees and :; for supremacy, 197 5 . Ceaat 
applies for anotl ‘onsulship, 198 ; opposition by fs 1983 
further proposals of Cesar; conflicting counsels, 1 cea 
deliberate action, 200 ; crosses the Rubicon ; and takes Arimint 
200; Pompey and censured; Cassar invests Corfinium » 
201 ; he marches against FoUpey i and returns to Rome, 202 ; 
D rapid march, 204; hie bold ade 
yenture ; offers battle to Pompey, 204 ; retreat of Cesar, 205 ; he 
is pursued by Pompey ; the two armies encamp at Pharsalia, 206 
eagernoss for the tattle, 2073 of Pompey's cavalry, 208 ! 
Ceesar's victory announced by: s; he frees Thessaly ; 
and arrives at Alexandria, 209 ; Ceesav and leopatra, 210; Egyp- 
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tian war; battle of Zela ; “Veni, vidi, vici,” 211; Cesar made 
Consul ayain, 212; he subdues ‘Scipio in ‘Africa, 212-213 ; his 
triumphs and donations, 214; battle of Munda ; Cmsars further 
honours, 215 ; his policy, talents, and unwearied ‘activity, 216; he 
regulates the calendar, 217; causes discontent; tho feast 
Lupercal; Cusar refuses the crown of laurel, 218 ; conspiracy a 
Brutus and Cassius, 219 ; gloomy omens ; Calpurnia’s dreams, 220 ; 
Cissar goes to the Scnate-house, 221 5 and is assassinated ; speech 
of Brutus, 222 ; Cosar’s will ; Cinna’s Dream ; Cassius slays bim- 
self, 223; as does Brutus, 224. 





LUCULLUS, 2-39.—His grandfather of-Consular rank; Lucallus 
impeaches Servilius the augur; his learning and eloquence, 2; 
sent by Sylla to collect ships for the war; his treatment by 
Ptolemy ; his stratagem at Cyprus; is invited by Fimbria to aid 
him against Mithridates, 3; enemy put to 0 Sig t 5 agreed 
upon, 4; Mityleneans routed; jealousy between Lucullus and 
Pompeys Lucullus made Consul ; his sagacity, 5; death of 
53 how Lucullus obtained command of province of 
eae jhe is sent to guard the Propontis, 6; Mithriddtes invades 
Bithynia 3 he defeats Cotta, oh prodigy of of Otryse; Mithridates 
plots inst the Cyzicenians, 8; tl success, 9 violent storm ; 

lithridates reduced by famine ; is pursued by Lucullus ; battle at 
the river Rhyndacus, 10; Mithridates being betrayed ; escapes ; 
20,000 of his followers killed at the river Granicus 3 Lacottas enters 
Cyzicum ; his dream, 11 ; Mithridates escapes to Heraclea; Lucul- 
Tus continues the war; complaint of his troops, 12; his Phe 
besieges Amisus ; marches aainst Mithridates: defeat of 
Romans; noble reply of Foprpalags 131 J punishment of fugitives ; 
Olthacus undertakes to kill failure of his plot; 
Adrian inspires alarm; the army of Mithridates decamps, 15; 
how he himself was saved ; Cabira is taken ughter of Mithri- 
dates’ wives and sisters ; virtuous conduct of Monime, 16; further 
pursuit of the king ; Appius sent to Tigranes to demand Mithri- 
dates ; continued siege of Amisus; ability of Callimachus; he 
fires the city and escapes, 17 ; Lucullus promotes order io Asia, 
18; Mission of Appius, 19; his presents; death of Metodorus; 
death of Amphicrates, the Athenian orator, 20; the feasts Lucullia ; 
siege of Sinope, and slaughter of the Cilicians, 21; disaffection of 
the Roman soldiery; popular clamoarsjLucal lus recalled; he 
crosses the Euphrates, 22; enters Armeni self-deception of 
Tigranes ; Mithrobarzanes engages the Romans ; Lucullus invests 
‘Tigranocerta, 23; Tigranes ves to join battle with Lucultus, 
24} account of the engagement, 25; victory of the Romans, 26; 

















generalship of Lucullus ; fall of ; justice and humanity 
of Lucullus, 27 ; gp of Lato ians ; the King of Parthia 
secks the ‘riendshi 3 discontent of the Roman 
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Antioch ; decline of Lucullus’ glory ; canse of it, 31; Clown 
corrupts his troops ; vil of Mithridates over Triarius ; Lucullus 
secks Tigranes ; mutiny < the Fimbrians, 32; powerlessness of 
Lucullus ; he is succee Pompey ; interview between Pompey 
and Lucullus, 33; wherein failed ; with difficulty he pro- 
cures a triumph, 34; its magnificence ; he divorces Clodia and 
marties Servilia; retirement of Lucullus, 35 ; his luxurious mode 
of living, 36-37 ; his libraries ; and veneration for philosophy, 38 ; 
Pompey, joining with Crassus and Czsar, expels Cato and 
Lucuilus from the forum ; Lucullus's intellect fails ; his death, 39. 


Marcus BRUTUS, THE PATRIOT, 258-288.—Descended from 
Junius Brutus, 258 ; estimates of his character and parentage, 259; 
versed in Platonic philosophy, 259; accompanies Cato to Cypius 

inst Ptolemy ; espouses the ‘cause of Peanpey: 260) aca uart 
of Servilia Brutus escapes to Larissa from Pharsalia; 113 
influence with Caesar, 261; his appointment to Cisalpine Guu! ; 
is made Pretor, 262; aversion Cassius to tyrants; Brutus 
beads the conspiracy against Cesar, 263; Cassius and Brutus 
reconciled ; the latter entices Ligurius, 264; uneasiness of 
Brutus, and devotion of his wife Portia, 265 5 Progress of the 
conspiracy, 266; Cesar is slain, j speeches of Antony and 
Brutus, 268 ; Cacsar’s will and 2 289 5 death of Cinna, 269 ; 
Octavius arrives in Rome, now dit into two factions, 2793 
journeyings of Brutus; his birthday feast, 271; marches to Dyr 
thachium ; defeat of Caius by young Cicero, 272 ; events in Rome ; 
death of Caius, 2735 interview between Cassius and Brutus, 274; 
they separate for their respective c mmands ; burning of Xanthus, 
75 ; angry conference between Brutus and Cassius, 277 ; impeach: 
ment of Pella, 277 : an extraordinary apparition, 278 ; encampment 
at Philippi, 279 ; lustrations of the armies, 7% the battle, 
280; account of the engagement ; defeat of Crcsar's iP, 282 5 
death of Cassius, 283; Brutus rebukes and rewards his soldiers, 
284; affairs of Caesar and Antony, 285 ; bate with Brutus ; gallant 
conduct of Marcus, 286; the story of Lucilius, 286; the last night 
of Brutus 87 ; who dies by his own hand, 288 ; death of Portia, 








Maxcus Crassus, ROMAN TRIUMVIR, 39-70.—His early life 
and marriage ; regular conduct ; love of money ; how he became 
owner of a great part of Rome, 39-40 ; the number and usefulness 
ot his slaves ; his hospitality ; and studies, 41; faction of Cina 
and Marius; flight of Crassus to Spain, where he hides in 2 cave, 
being fed by Vibius, 42; story of the two handsome maid- 
servants ; Cinna’s death ; Crassus sails to Africa ; joins Sylla, 43; 
is envious of Pom; the Great, 44; Rome divided into three 
parties, 44 ; the war ot 5 45-46 3 success of the gladiators ; 
the Consuls superseded by Crassus ; defeat of Mummius ; punisn- 
ment for cowardice, 47 ; Spartacus entrenches in the peninsula of 
Rhegium ; Crassus cuts off supplies by a wall, 48; defeat of 
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Spartacus ; his heroic death, 4y ; Pompey cailed to the Consulship ; 
vision of Aurelius, so ; Crassus suspected of a share in the con- 
spiracy of Catili reconciles Crassus and Pompey, and is 
made Consul, 51 ; ambition of Crassus ; violent measures to secure 
the Consulship, 52; Cusar, Crassus, and Pompey divide the pro- 
vinces ; the protest of Ateius, 53; Crassus in Syria ; his actions 
censured, 54; reply of Crassus to the ambassadors from Arsacus ; 
Preparations for war; the Romans dispirited, 55; ill omens; 
speech of Crassus to his army, 56; advice of Cassius ; wiles of 
Ariamnes, 57 ; who betrays Cassius, 58-59 ; the Parthians surround 
the Romans, 60; sufferings of the Romans and Gauls, 61-62; 
death of young Crassus ; distraction of his father, 63; » dreadful 
night, 64; the Romans retire to Carre, 65 ; they are attacked by 
Surena ; flight of the Romans; treachery of Andromachus, 66 ; 
Surena’s stratagem, 67; Crassus betrayed and killed y the 
Parthians, 68; a mock procession ; a tragic banquet, 69; Surena 
slain by Grodes ; who is strangled by his own son, 70. 














MaRK ANTONY, THE TRIUMVIR, 289-338.—His family and 
education, 289 ; he defeats Aristobulus, and takes Pelusium, 290; 
the idol of the army ; his easy morals, 29; ; factions in Rome, 291 5 
Antony, in disguise, EH te to Cessar ; who arrives in Rome, 292; 
Antony succeeds in Macedonia ; his able Reneralship, 293; he 
causes disturbances in Rome, 294; joins returning from 
Spain ; they are made 295 ; Antony and the Lupercalia, 
395-296 i conspiracy against Cesar; Antony's wiso policy, 296 ; 
effect of his funeral oration, 297 ; the Charonites; Antony’s power 
absolute; demand of Octavius, 297; Antony declared a public 
enemy ; he is defeated near Modena ; joins Lepidus, 298 ; accom- 
modation berwoen Octavius and Antony 3 ry" es = to be 
slain, 299 ; the Triumvirate unpopular; Antony's al man- 
ners 7 fortunes of the campaign in Macedonia ; victory of Antony, 
300; he visits Greece; Kphesian Bacchanalia, 301; Antony and 
Cleopatra, 302-303 ; their life in Alexandria ; stories told Plutarch 
by his grandfather, 304; incident of Antony's fishing ; he receives 
unwelcome news; is reconciled to Cassar, 305; marries Octavia ; 
arrangement between Sextus and Antony, 3B his ill-succesy at 
games; rout of the Parthians, 307; siege of Samosata ; triumph 
of Ventidins ; Antony sails for Italy, 308; sends again for Cleo- 
patra, who joins him in Syria ; marches into Armenia, 309; be- 
sieges Phraata ; success of the Parthians, 310; progress of the 
war, 311; negotiations between Antony Phraates, 312; ex- 

foit of Gallus ; its failure, 313 ; Antony addresses and en 

f the battle renewed, 314-315 ; Antony's army sufiere 
} a dreadful night, 316 ; end of the batile ; the Parthians 

raise the bravery of the ; who cross the river, and arrive 
in Armenia, 317; treatment of Artavasdes; Antony awaits the 
arrival of Cleopatra, 318; her wiles ; conduct of Octavia, 319 ; re- 
criminations between Antony and Csesar, 320; Antony sends 
Canidius to the coast with 16 legions; goes to Ephesus, 320; 
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influence of Cleopatra ; ill-treatment of Octavia ; Antony's Prep 
rations, 321; his chet ‘friends: desert him, 322 war between ntony 
ind Ceasar, 32: 324; 8 naval engagement at 
Actium, 325 on ee ted ; he retires to a Libyan desert, 
oe Cleopatra's s bold enterprise, 328; 3 stories of Timon of Athens, 
2295, Cleopatra's deadly study ; mission of Thyreus, RE ;} Cosar 
imarches against Antony, 7 who is, desered by bia fleet and 
army ; attempts suicide, 332; his death, 3: ue 
attempts to kill herself; pardons | Philostiares ney 
dorus betrays Antyllus buries Antony, 3353 Piers is 
visited by Ceasar, 335. 336 3 Dole lamentations at Antony's tomb, 
336; manner of her death, 337 ; and burial ; Antony's chi 338 








O7Ho, EMPEROR OF ROME, 357-: -369.— Releases Celsus, 357; 
suicide of Tigellinus, 358 ; Otho's ce entered by the 17th 
cohort ; he allays the the excitement j itellius an Otho jlodsige in 
invective, 3 3593 y Brod ies apparitions ; 10 marches against 
Cecina m3 Cecina repulsed at Placentia, 361 5 council 
of war at i Gednnns wa Otho resolves on hazarding a battle, and 
retires to Brixillum, 3; bis gladiators beaten by the Germans ; 
opposing counsels “as defeat of Otho’s forces, and proposals fot 
pence, attachment and faithfulness of Otho’s soldiers, 366- 

ti 3 ress to them, and to his nephew Cocceius, 367; he 
fails upon his sword and ex; 3 his burial and monument ; 
the soldiers take the oath to ius, and are enrolled amongst 
the troops of Cecina, 369. 


Pompgy THE GREAT, 73-132.—Esteemed from the first by the 
Roman people; his engaging character ; resemblance to Alexander, 
71 Flora, the courtesan, 72 ; Pompey's life attempted by Teren- 
tius, 725 wers an accusation of appropriation of money ; 
his marriage ; origin of “Talasio ;” death of Cinna, 73; Pompey 
assumes command of an army at twenty-three ; discomfits three 
generals, ae! other successes ; honoured by | Syila ; joins 
Metell ;, shameful marriages ; Pompey in nvm his treat- 
ment ol Biron, 76 ; of Valerius ; the Himereans; be lands in 
— Gs defeats Domitius ; and revives the terror of the Roman 
is loyalty to Sylla, g 3 receives from him the surname of 

Magnus, 79 : is honoured wth a triumph ; Sylla’s displeasure, 80 ; 
career and death of Lepidus, 81 ; Pompey in Spain, 82 ; battles 
with Sertorius; who is afterwards assassinated, 83; Perpenna 
slain ; Pompey despoils Crassus of bis honours in the Servile War, 
84; his second triumph ; obligation of Crassus to Pompey their 
ion ary 








disagreement as Consuls ; Pompey claims exem 
service, 85; Pompey and Crassus reconciled, 
tes, 86-88 ; Pompey created monarch, with absolute power, 88 ; 
bed military Preparations, $9 ; complete discomfiture of the pirates, 
90; proceedings rete OF 5 i Pompey su Lucullus ; his 
Siestmulation Sb he oo decrees of Lucullus, 92 ; 
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interview between Pompey and Lacullus; pursuit of Mithridates, 
Bs8 faidn’ght battle ; victory of the Romans; Hypricratia, M5 
surrender o! Tigranes, 95 5 ‘ompey defeats 6 Nbanians and 
Therians, 96-97; st tratonice, 97: Pompey discovers the 
ute papec, of Mahadates | and marches to Amnisus, o8 j his 
jesire to penetrate to the Red Sea; makes Syria intoa 
ince ; his moderation, 99 ; story of Demetrius ; his insolence ; 
Rear of the King of Arabia pets, 100; suicide of Mithridatesj 
Pompey reaches Amisus; his progress towards Rome, 101; be 
divorces Mucia; and disbands his army, 102; Cato refuses his 
offer, 102 ; the magnificence of Pompey’s triumph, 103; return of 
Luculius to Rome; decline of Pompey's power and influence ; 
Cicero leaves Rome ; subtle action of Cesar, 104; his Consulship ; 
Pompey’s influence ; ill-treatment of Bibulns, 105 ; Pompey 
into contempt, 106 ; recall of Cicero; P fs accession of power, 
107 ; he provides Rome with corn ; Casar’s growing influence; he 
undermmes the interests of Pompey, 108; contest for the Consul- 
ship, 109; Pompey’s entertainments ; be incurs displeasure, 109 ; 
dat of Julia ; Crassus slain the Parthians, Ho; rivals of 
‘esar and Pompey ; anarchy confusion, 111 ; Cato’s indepen- 
dent spirit ; Pompey ‘marrieg Cornelia ; and restores order, 112 ; 
dispute between Pompey and Caear ; illness and of the 
latter, 113-114; 's approach to Rome, 114; contest for the 
supremac’ between the factions of Cesar and Pompey ;an appeal to 
votes ; failure of a reconciliation, 115; Caesar marches upon Rome ; 
disorder in the city, 116; fight of the Consuls ; Cassar in possess- 
ion of Rome, 117 ; he reaches Brundusium, 117 ; skilful embarka- 
tion of Pompey; who assembles an army, 118 ; his party gains 
ground ; straits of Cassar, 119 ; who is ronted in battle, 120; and 
pursued by Pompey, at a distance ; complaints against Pompey, 
who surrenders his own better judgment, 121 ; the battle ; 
Pompe; ream, 122; array of the armies, 123; account of the 
324-125 ; flight of Pompey ; Peticius receives him on 
ip, 126; his meeting with Cornelia, 127; he advises 
Mitylene to surrender; and regrets his error in 
judgment, 128; retires to Egypt ; Ptolemy's council, 129 ; advice 
of Theodotus ; the assassination of Pompey, 130-131 ; his funeral 
fon the shore ; where the next day Lentulis lands ad fe alain, 131; 
Coosar’s action in Egypt. 132. 











PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
LUCULLUS. 


THe grandfather of Lurullus was a man of consular digni 
Metellus, surnamed Numidicus, was his uncle by his mother 
Nis father was found guilty of embezling the public money, and 
his mother, Cercilia, had but an indifferent reputation for chastity. 
As for Lucullus himsell, while he was but a youth, before he 
solicited any public charge, or attempted to gain a shave in the 
administration, be made his first appearance in impeaching: 
Servilius the augur, who had been his father’s accuser. As he hat 
caught Servilius in some act of injustice in the eaccution of his 
office, ali the world commended the prosecution, and talked of it 
as an indication of extraordinary spirit. Indeed, where there was 
no injury to revenge, the Romans considered the business of im- 
peachments as a gencrous pursuit, and they chose to have their 
young men fasten upon criminals, like so many well-bred hounds 
upon their prey. 

The cause was argued with so much vehemence, that they came 
to blows, and several were wounded, and some killed ; in the end, 
however, Servilius was acquitted. But though Lucullus lost his 
cause, he had great command both of the Greek and Latin 
tongues ; insomuch that Sylla dedicated his Commentaries to him, 
as a person who could reduce the acts and incidents to much 
better order, and compose a more agrecable history of them, than 
himself. For bis eloquence was not only occasional, or exerted 
when necessity called for it, like that of other orators who beat 
about them in the forum, 

Aa sport, the vaulting tamny in the main, 
but when they are out of it, 
‘Avs dry, inelenunt, and dead,— 








2 WWLLA'S ATTACHMENT To LUCULLUS. [Raman 


Hehad applied himself to the sciences called Aderal, and was 
deep in the study of Aumanify from his youth; and in his age he 
withdrew from public labours, of which he had had a great share, 
to repose himself in the bosom of philosophy, and to enjoy the 
speculations she sugested; bidding a fmely adien to am- 
bition after his difference with Pompey. To what we have said 
of his ingenuity and skill in languages, the following story may be 
added. “While he was but a youth, as he was jesting one day with 
Hortensius the orator, and Sisenna the historian, he undertook to 
write a short history of the Marsi, either in Greck or Latin verse, as 
the lot should fall.“ They took him at his word, and, according to 
the lot, it was to be in Greek. That history of his is still extant. 

‘Among the many proofs of his affection for his brother Marcus, 
the Romians speak most of the first. Though he was much older 
than Marcus, he would not accrpt any office without him, but 
waited his time, This was so agreeable to the people, that in his 
absence they created him zedile along with his brother. 

Though he was but a stripling at the time of the Marsian war, 
there anpeared many instances of his courage and understanding, 
Rut Sylla’s attachment to him was principally owing to his con- 
stancy and mildness, On this account he made use of his services 
from first to last in his most important affairs, Amongst other 
thi he gave him the direction of the mint. It was he who 
coined most of Sylla’s money in Peloponnesus during the 
Mithridatic war. From him it was called Lucullia; and it continued 
to be chiefly in use for the occasions of the army, for the goodness 
of it made it pass with ease, 

Some time after this Sylla engaged in the siege of Athens ; and 
though he was victorious by land, the superiority of the enemy at 
4ea straitened him for provisions. For thisreason he despatched 
Lucullus into Egypt and Libya, to procure him supply of ships. 
Tt was then the depth of winter ; yet he scrupled not to sail with 
shree small Greek brigantines and as many small Rhodian galleys, 
which were to meet strong seas, and a number of the enemy’s ships 
which kept watch on all sides, because their strength lay there. In 
Spite of this opposition he reached Crete, and brought it over to 

yylla’s interest. 

From thence he passed to Cyrene, where he delivered the 
people from the tyrants and civil wars with which they had been 
narassed, and re-established their constitution. In this he availed 
himself of a saying of Plato, who when he was desired to give them 
@ Dody of laws, and to scttle their government upon rational prin- 
ciples, gave them this oracular answer: “It is very difficult to 
give laws to so prosperous a people.” In fact, nothing is harder 
fo govern than man when Fortune smiles, nor anything more tract 
able than he when calamity lays her hand upon him, Henceit was 
that Lucullus found the Cyrenians so pliant and submissive to his 

tions. 
‘rom Cyrene he sailed to Egypt, but was attacked by pirates on 
his way, and lost most of the vessels he had collected. He him- 
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self escay and entered the port of Alexandria in a magnificent 
manner, being conducted in by the whole Eg; ptian fleet set off to 
the best advantage, as it used to be when it attended the king in 

Ptolemy, who was but,a youth. received him with all 
demonstrations of respect, and even lodged and provided him a 
table in his own palace ; an honour which had not been granted 
before to any foreign commander. Nor was the allowance for his 
expenses the same which others had, but jour times as much. 
Lucullus, however, took no more than was absolutely necessary, 
and refused the king’s presents, though he was offered no less than 
the value of 80 talents, It is said, he neither visited Memphis, 
nor any other of the celebrated wonders of Egypt; thinking 1 
rather the business of a person who has time, and only travels for 
pleasure, than of him who had left his general engaged in a siege, 
and encamped before the enemy’s fortifications. 

Ptolemy refused to enter into alliance with Syila for fear at 
bringing war upon himself, but he gave Lucullus a convoy 
to escort him to Cyprus, embraced him at parting, and respectfully 
offered him a rich emerald set in gold. Lucullus at first declined 
it, but upon the kiny’s showing him his own picture enyraved on it, 
he was afraid to refuse it, lest he should be thought to go away 
with hostile intentions, and in consequence have some fatal scheme 
formed against him at sea. 

In his return he collected a number of ships from the maritime 
towns, excepting those that had given shelter and protection to 
pirates, and with this fleet he passed over to Cyprus, ‘There he 

found that the enemy’s ships lay in wait for him under some point 
of land, and therefore he laid up his fleet, and wrote to the cities 
to ide him quarters and all necessaries, as if he intended to 
pass the winter there. But as soon as the wind served, he im- 
mediately launched again, and proceeded on his voyage, loweri 
his sails in the day-time, and hoisting them again when it 
grew dark ; by which stratagem he got safe to Rhodes. There be 
got a fresh supply of ships, and found means to persuade the people 
Gf Cos and Chidus to quit Mithridates, and join him againot the 
Samians. With his own forces he drove the king’s troups out of 
Chios ; took Epigonus, the Colophonian tyrant prisoner, and set 
the people free. 

At this time Mithridates was forced to abandon Pergamus, and 
had retired to Pitana, As Fimbria shut him up by land, he cast 
his zyes upon the sea, and in despair of facing in the ficld that 
bold and victorious officer, collected his ships from all quarters. 
Fimbria saw this, but was sensible of his want of naval strength, 
and therefore sent to entreat Lucullus to come with his fleet, an 
assist him in taking a king who was the most warlike and virulent 
enemy the Romans had. “Let not Mithridates,” said he, “ the 


1 Falmertna takes this for Ptolemy Ptolemy Lothyrus, For Byla scncted 
3 but Anletes was not the peace with Mithridates 6 u.c. 
@ a0 Is most, therefore, have bean 
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glorious prize which has been sought in so many labours and con- 
ficts, escape ; as he is fallen into the hands of the Romans, ani! is 
already in their net. When he is taken, who will have a greater 
share in the honour than he who stops his flight, and catches him 
ashe goes? If I shut him up by land, and you do the same by 
sea, the palm will be all ourown, What value will Rome then set 
upon the actions of Sylla at Orchomenus and Chzronea, though 
now 50 much extolled ?* 

‘There was nothing absurd in the Everybody saw, 
that if Lucullus, who was at no great distance, had brought up his 
ficet, and blocked up the harbour, the war would have been at an 
end, and they would all have been delivered from infinite calamities, 
Tut whether it was that he preferred his fidelity, as Sylla's 
Jieutenant, to his own interest and that of the public ; whether he 
abhorred Fimbria, as a villain whose ambition had lately led him to 
morder his yeneral and his friend ; or whether by some overruling 
influence of fortune he reserved Mithridates for his own antagonist, 
he absolutely rejected the proposal. He suffered him to get out of 
the harbour, and to laugh at Fimbria’s land forces. 5 

After this he had the honour of beating the king’s fleet twice. 
The first time was at Lectum, a promontory of Truas; the second 
at Tencdos, where he saw N emus at anchor with a more 
considerable force. Upon this, advanced before the rest 
of the ships, in a Rhodian galley of five banks of oars, commanded 
by Demagoras, a man very faithful to the Romans, and experienced 
in naval affairs. Neopt is met him with great fury, and 
ordered the master of his ship to strike against that of Lucullus 
But Demagoras fn beth of the admiraPs galley and the 





shock of tts brazen beak, ti it dangerous to mect him ahent. 
He therefore tacked about, and received him astern, in which place 
he received no great dai because the stroke was upon the 
lower parts of the ship, which were under water. In the meantime. 
the rest of his fleet coming up, Lucullus ordered his own ship to 
tack again, fell upon the enemy, and after many gallant actions, 
put them to flight, and pursued Neoptolemus tor some time. 

‘Th > Jone, he went to meet Sylla, who was going to cross the sez 
from tie Chersonesus. Here he secured the passage, and helped 
to transport his army. When the peace was agreed upon, 
Mithridates sailed into the Euxine sea, and Sylla laid a fine upon 
Asia of 20,000 talents. Zuctl/us was commissioned to collect the 
tax, and te coin the money; and it was some consolation to the 
cities, amidst the severity of Sylla, that Lucullus acted not onl 
with the utmost justice, but with all the lenity that so difficult a1 
odious a charge would admit of. 

As the Mityleneans had openly revolted, he wanted to bring them 
to acknowledge their fault, and pay a moderate fine for havin; 
joined Marius's party. But, led by their ill genius, they continue 


at ‘Thin pace was concinded ix the year of Roms 600, cight years before the death 
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obstinate, Upon this he went against them with his fleet, beat 
them in a great battle, and shut them up within their walls. Some 
days after he had begun the siege, he had recourse to this stratagem, 
In open day he set sail towards Elea, but returned privately at 
night, and lay close near the city. ‘The Mitsfcncans then sallying 
out in a bold and disorderly manner to plunder his camp which 
they thought he had abandoned, he fell upon them, took most of 
them prisoners, and killed 500 who stood upon their defence. Here 
he got 6,000 slaves, and an immense quantity of other spoil. 

He had no hand in the various and unspeakable evils which Syl 
and Marius brought upon Italy ; for by the favour of Providence 
he was engaged in the affairs of Asia.  Yct none of Syilu’s friendly 
had greater interest with him. Sylla, out of particular regard 
dedicated his Commentaries to him ; and passing Pompey by, nt 
his last will constituted him guardian to his son. This seems tv 
have first occasioned those differences and that jealousy which 
subsisted between Pompey and Lucullus, both young men and full 
of ardour in the pursuit of glory. ¢ 

A little after the death of Sylia, Lucullus was chosen consul along 
with Marcus Cotta, about Olympind 176. At this time mam 

josed to rerew the war with Mithridates, and Cotta limselt 
tid “The fire was not extinguished, it only slept in embers.” 
Lucullus, therefore, was much concerned at having the Cisalpine 
Gaul allotted as his province, which promised him no opportunity 
to distinguish himself. But the honour Pompcy had acquired in 
Spain gave him most trouble; because that general's superior 
reputation, he clearly saw, after the Spanish war was endcd, 
would entitle him to the command against Mithridates, Hence it 
was, that when Pompey applied for moncy, and informed the 
vernment, that if he was not supplied, he must leave Spain and 
Sertorius, and bring his forces back to Ital, Lucullus readi 
eacrted himsclf to procure the supplics, and to prevent his returning 
upon amy pretext whatever during his consulship. He knew that 
every measure at home would be under Pompey's direction, if he 
came with such an army. For, at this very time, fhe /rilune 
Cethegus, who had the lead, because he consulted nothing but the 
humour of the people, was at enmity with Lucullus, on account of 
his detesting that tribune’s life, polluted as it was with infamous 
amours, insolence, and every ics of profligacy. Against this 
man he declared open war. Lucius Quintius, another tribunc, 
wanted to annul the acts of Sylla, and to disorder the whole face of 
affairs, which was now tolerably composed. But Lucullus, by 
private representations and public remonstrances, drew him from 
his purpote, and restraincd his ambition. Thus, in the most polite 
and salutary way imaginable, he destroyed the seeds of a very 
dangerous disease. 

About this time news was brought of the death of Octavius, 
governor of Cilicia. There were many. competitors for that 
province, and they all paid their cout to Cethe us, as the person 
most likely to procue it for them Lecullus set no great value 
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yy that government ; but, as it was near Cappadocia, he con- 
cluded, if he could obtain it, that the Romans would not think of 
employing any other general against Mithridates, For this reason 
he exerted all his art tu secure the province to himself. At last he 
was necessitated, against the bent of his disposition, to give in lo a 
measure which was deemed indirect and illiberal, but very con- 
dueive to his purpose. 

There was a woman then in Rome named Pracia, famed for 
beauty and enchanting wit ; but in other respects no better than a 
common prostitute, By applying her interest with those whe 
frequented her house and were fond of her company, to serve het 
friends in the administration and in other affairs, she added to her 
other accomplishments the reputation of being a useful friend and 
a woman of business, This exalted her not alittle. But when she 
had captivated Cethegus, who was then in the height of his glory, 
and carried all before him in Rome, the whole power fell into her 
hands. Nothing was done without the favour of Cethegus, nor by 
Cethegus, without the consent of Prascia. To her Lucullus applied 
by presents and the most insinuating compliments; nor could any 
thing have been more acceptable toa vain and pompous woman, 
than to see herself flattered and courted by such a man as Lucullus. 
‘The consequence was, that immediately espoused his 
cause, and solicited for him the ince of Cilicia. When he had 
gained this, he had no farther necd either of Praccia or Cethezus, 
All came into his interest, and with one yoice gave him the com- 
mand in the Mithridatic war, He indeed could not but be 
considered as the fittest person for that charge, because Pompey 
was engaged with Scrtorius, and Metellus had given up his 
pretensions on account ot his great age; and these were the only 

sons who could stand in competition for it with Lucullus, 

‘owever, his colleague Cotta, by much application, prevailed 1 
the senate to send bim with a fleet to guard the Propontis, and to 
protect Bithynia. 

Lucullug, with a legion naw levied in Italy, passed over into Asia, 
where he found the rest of the troops that were to compose hi 
ammy. These had all been long entirely corrupted by luxury and 
avarice; and that part of them cal Fimbrians was more 
untractable than the rest, ou acconnt of their having been under no 
command, At the instigation of Fimbria they had killed Flaccus, 
who was consul and their general too, and had betrayed Fimbria 
himself to Sylla ; and they were still mutinous and lawless men, 
though in other respects brave, hardy, and experienced soldiers. 
Nevertheless Lucullus in a little time subdued the ious spirit 
of these men, and corrected the faults of the rest: so that now 
they first found a real commander, whereas before they had been 
brought to serve by indulgence and every promise of pleasure. 

‘The affairs of the enemy were in this posture. Mithridates, hke 
a sophistical warrior, had formerly met the Romans in a vain and 
ostentatious manner, with forces that were showy and pompous 
indeed, but of little use, P- d+. ciseroced in his attempt, be 
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grew wiser, and therefore in this second war he provided troop: 
that were capable of real service. He retrenched that mixed 
multitude of nations, and those bravadoes that were issued from his 
camp in a barbarous variety of language, together with the rich 
arms adorned with gold and precious stones, which he now con- 
sidered rather as the spoils uf the conqueror than as adding any 
vigour to the men that wore them. Instead of this, he armed them 
with swords in the Roman fashion, and with large and hea 
shields ; and his cavalry he provided with horses rather well- 
trained than gaily accoutred. His infantry consisted of 120,000, 
and his cavalry of 16,000, besides armed chariots 10 the number of 
ahundred, His navy was not equipped, as before, with gilded 
pavilions, baths, and delicious apariments for the women, but with 
all manner of weapons offensive and defensive, and money to pay 
the troops. 

In this respectable form he invaded Hithynia, where the cities 
received him with pleasure ; and not only that country, but all Asia 
returned to its former distempered inclinations, by reason of ¢he in- 
tolerable evils that the Roman usurers and tax-gatherers had 
brought upon them. These Lucullus afterwards drove away, like 50 
many harpies which robbed the poor inhabitants of their food. At 
present he was satisfied with reprimanding them, and bringin 
them to exercise their office with more moderation; by which mean» 
he kept the Asiatics from revolting, when their inclination lay almost 
universally that way. 

‘While Cucullus was employed in these matters, Cotta, thinking 
he had found his opportunity, prepared to give Mithridates battle, 
And as he had accounts from many hands, that Lucullus was 
coming up, and was already encamped in Phrygia, he did every 
thing to expedite the engagement, in order to prevent Lucullus 
from having any share in the triumph, which he believed was now 
all his own, He was defeated, however, both by sea and land, with 
the loss of sixty ships and all their crews, as well as 4,000 land forces ; 
after which he was shut up in Chalcedon, and had no resource 
except in the assistance of Lucullus. Lucullus was advised, not- 
withstanding, to take no notice of Cotta, but to march forward into 
the kingdom of Mithridates, which he would find in a defenceless 
state. On this occasion the soldiers werc loudest in their complaints. 
They represented that Cotta had, by his rash counsels, not only 
ruined himself and his own men, but done them too great prejudice ; 
since, had it not been for his error, they might have conquered 
without loss. But Lucullus, in a set speech upon this subject, told 
them, “Hie had rather deliver one Roman out of the enemy's 

than take all the enemy had” And when Archelaus, who 
formerly had commanded the king's forces in Beeotia, but now was 
come aver to the Romans and t for them, asserted, “That 
it Lucullus would but once make his appearance in Pontus, all 
would immediately fall before him ;” he said, “He would not act 
in a more cowardly manner than hunters, nor’ pass the wild beasts 
by, and go to their empty dens.” He had no sooner uttered these 
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words, than he marched against Mithridates with 30,000 foot, and 
2,500 horse. i : 

When he got sight of the enemy, he was astonished at their 
numbers, and determined to avoid a battle and gain time, But 
Marius? Kon.in oliv.ct, whom Sertorius had sent to Mithridates 
out of Spain with some troops, advanced to meet Lucullus, and 
pave hiin the chal) L.icullas accepted it, and put his army in 
order of battle. The signal was just ready to be given, when, 
without any visible altciation, there was a sudden explosion in the 
air, and a large luminous body was seen to fall between the two 
ariuies ¢ its form was like that of a large tun, and its colour that of 
molicn silver, Both sides were so affected with the phenomenon, 
that they parted without striking a blow. This prodigy is said to 
have happened in Phrygia at a place called Otryz, 

Lucullus, concluding that no human supplics could be sufficient 
to maintain so many myriads as Mithridates had, for any length of 
lime, especially in presence of an enemy, 01 d one of the 
prisoncrs to be brought before him. The first question be put to 
him was, bow many there were in his mess, and the second, what 

provisions he had left in his tent, When he had this man’s answer, 
he commanded him to withdraw; and then examined a secon: 
and q third in like manner, The next thing was to compare the 
quantity of provisions, which Mithridates laid in, with the 
number of soldicrs he had to 5 by which he found that in 
three or four days they would in want of bread-corn, This 
continued him in his design of gaining time ; and he caused great 
plenty of provisions to be brought into his own camp, that in the 
nuidst of abundance he might watch the enemy’s distress. 

Notwithstanding this, Mithridates formed a design against the 
Uyzicenians, who were beaten in the late battle with Cotta, near 
Chalcedon, and had lost 3000 men and ten ships. To deceive 
Lucullus, he decamped soon after supper, one dark tempestuous 
night ; and marched with so much expedition, that at break of 
day he got before the town, and posted himself upon mount 
Adrastia. As soon as Lucullus perceived he was followed 
his steps : and without falling unawares uy enemy in the 
obscurity of the night, as he might easily Pave done, he reached 
the place of his destination, and sat down at a village called 
Thraceia, the most commodious situation imaginable for guarding 
the roads and cutting oif the enemy’s convoys. 

He was now so sure of his aim that he concealed it no longer 
from his men ; but when they had entrenched themselves, and 
scammed from their Hoar, exiled ten together, and told them 
with great triumph, “Ina would gain them a victory 
which should not chet ‘one drop ‘of blood.” aad 
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Mithridates had planted his troops in ten different posts about 
the city, and with his vessels blocked up the frith which parts it 
from the continent; so that it was invested on all sides. The 
Cyzicenians were prepared to combat the greatest difficulties, and 
to suffer the last extremities in the Roman cause, but they knew 
not where Lucullus was, and were much concerned that they could 
get no account of him, Though his camp was visible enough, the 
enemy had the art to impose upon them. Pointing to the Romai 
who were posted on the heights, “Do you see that army?” snid 
they: “those are the Armenians and Medes, whom Tigranes lias 
sent asa reinforcement to Mithridates.” Surrounded with such 
an immense number of enemies, as they thought, and having no 
hope of relief but from the arrival of Lucullus, they were in the 
utmost consternation, 

‘When Demonax, whom Archelaus found means to send into the 
town, brought them news that Lucullus was arrived, at first they 
could hardly believe it, imagining he came only with a feigned 
story, to encourage them to bear up in their present distress. 
However, the same moment a boy made his appearance, who 
had been a prisoner among the enemy, and just mac is 
escay Upon their asking him where Lucullus was, he laughed, 
thinking them only in jest ; but when he saw they were in earnest, 
he pointed with his finger to the Roman camp, This sufficiently 

ved their drooping spirits. 

In the lake Dascylitis, near Cyzicus, there were vessels of 2 con- 
siderable size. Lucullus hauled up the largest of them, put it upon 
a carriage, and drew it down to the sea, Then he put on board it 
as many soldiers as it could contain, and ordered them to get into 
Cyzicus, which they effected in the night. 

It seems too that Heaven, delishted with the valour of the 
Cysicenians supported them with several remarkable signs. The 
feast of Proserpine was come, when they were to sacrifice a black 
heifer to her ; and as they had no living animal of that kind, they 
made one of paste,’ and were approaching the altar with it. ic 
victim, bred Yor that purpose, pastured with the rest of their cattle 
on the other side of the frith. On that very day she parted from 
the herd, swam alone to the town, and presented herself before the 
altar. The same goddess to Aristogoras, the public 
secretary, ina dream, and “Go and tell your fellow-citizens 
to take courage, for I shalt bring the African piper against the 
creuapeter of Pontus.” 

While the Cyzicenians were wondering at this oracular expres+ 
sion, in the morning a strong wind blew, and the sea was in the 
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atmost agitation. ‘The _king’s machines erected against the 

the wonderful work of Niconidus the Thessalian, by the noise an 
cracking first announced what was to come. Then south wind 
incredibly violent arose ; and in the short space of an hour broke 
ull the engines to pieces and destroyed the wooden tower which 
was 100 cubits high. It is moreover related, that Minerva was 
scen by many at Ilium in their slcep, all covered with sweat and 
with part of her veil rent ; and that she he was just come 
from assisting the people of Cyzicus. Nay, they showed at Itium 
a pillar which had an inscription to that effect, 

As long as Mithridates was deccived by his officers, and kept in 
ignorance of the famine that prevailed in the camp, he lamented 
his tniscarriage in the sicge. But when he came to be sensible of 
the extremity to which his soldiers were reduced, and that they 
were forced even to eat human flesh} all his ambition and spirit of 
contention died away. He found Lucullus did not make war in a 
theatrical ostentatious manner, but aimed his blows at his very 
heart, and left nothing unattempted to deprive him of provisions, 
He therefore seized his 9] ity while the Romans were attack- 
ing a certain fort, to send off almost all his cavalry and his beasts 
of burden, as well as the least useful part of his infantry, into 

jithynia. 

When Lucutlus was apprised of their departure he retired during 
the night into his camp. Next morning there was a violent storm; 
nevertheless he began the pursuit with ten cohorts of foot, beside 
his cavalry, All the way he was greatly incommoded by the 
snow, and the cold was so piercing that several of his soldiers sunk 
under it, and were forced to stop, With the rest he overtook the 
enemy at the river Rhyndacus, and made such havoc among them, 
that the women of Apollonia came out to plunder the convoys and 
to strip the slain. 

The slain, as may well be imagined, were very numerous, and 
Lucullus made 15,000 prisoners ; besides which, he took 6000 
horses and an infinite number of beasts of burden. And he made 
it his business to lead them all by the enemy’s camp. 

I cannot help wondering at Sallust’s saying, that this was the 
first time that the Romans saw a camel? How could he think 
that those who formerly under Scipio conquered Antiochus and 
lately defeated Archelaus at Orchomenus and Cheronea, should 
be unacquainted with that animal? 

‘Mithridates now resolved upon a speedy flight ; and to amuse 
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Lucullus with employment in another quarter, he sent his admiral 
Aristonicus to the Grecian sea. But just as he was on the point of 
sailing, he was betrayed to Lucullus, together with 10,000 pieces of 
gold, which he took with him to corrupt some part of the Roman 
forces, After this, Mithridates made his escape by sea, and left 
his generals to get off with the army in the best manner they could, 
Lucullus coming up with them at the river Granicus, killed full 
20,000, and made a prodigious number of prisoners. It is sa 
that in this campaign the enemy lost near 300,000 men, reckoning 
the servants of the army as well as soldiers. 

Lucullus immediately entered Cyzicum, where he was received 
with every testimony of joy and respect. After which he went to 
the Hellespont, to collect ships to make up a fleet. On this 
occasion he touched at Troas, and slept there in the temple of 
Venus. The goddess, he dreamed, stood by him, and addressed 
him as follows : 


Tost thoa then reat maneroh of the woods ? 
‘The fawns are ‘near thee. — 





Upon this he rose ani calling his sriends tosether while it was 
yet dark, related to them the vision. fe had hardly made an end, 
when messengers arrived from Ilium, with an account that they 
had seen off the Grecian harbour, thirteen of the king’s large 
galleys steering towards Lemnos. He went in pursuit of them 
without losing a moment, took them, and killed their admiral 
Isidorus. When this was done, he made all the sail he could after 
some others which were before. These lay at anchor by the iskind; 
and as soon as the officers ‘ived his approach, they hauled the 
ships ashore, and fighting the decks, galled the Romans ex- 
ceedingly. The Romans had no chance to surround them, nor 
could their galleys, which were by the waves kept in continual 
motion, make any impression upon those uf the enemy, which were 
‘on firm ground and stood immovable, At Jast, having with much 
difficulty found a landing place, he at some ‘of his troops on shore, 
who taking them in the rear, killed a number of them, and forced 
the rest to cut their cables and stand out to sea. In the confusion 
the vessels dashed one against another, or fell upon the beaks of 
those of Lucullus. The destruction consequently was reat. 
Marius, the general sent by Sertorius, was among the pepe. 
He had but one eye ; and Lucullus, when he first set sail, had given 
his men a strict charge not tu kill any person with one eye; in 
reer that he might be reserved for a death of greater torture and 

hsgrace. 

{ter this, he hastened to pursue Mithridates himself, whoni he 
hoped to find in Bithynia blocked up by Voconius. He had sent 
this officer before with a flect to Nicomedia, to prevent the king’s 
escape. But Voconius had loitered in Samothrace, about getting 





1 Plutarch means the harbour where the Grecians ianded when they were going 
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himself initiated in the mysteries" and celebrating festivals. Mith- 
ridates in the meantime had got out, and was making great efforts 
to reach Pontus Lefore Lucullus could come to stop him. 
But a violent tempest overtook him, by which many of his vessels 
were dashed to pieces and many sunk, The whole shore wae 
covered with the wreck which the sea threw up for several days, 
As for the king himself, the ship in which he sailed was so large 
that the pilots could not make Bnd with it amidst such a terrible 
agitation of the waves, and it was by this time ready to founder 
with the water ithad taken in He therefore got into a shallop 
belonging to some pirates, and trusting his life to their hands, be- 
yond all hope, was brought safe to Heraclea in Pontus, after having 
passed through the most unspeakable dangers. 

In this war Luculius behaved to the senate of Rome with an 
honest pride, which had its success. They had decreed him 
3,000 talents to enable him to fit outa fleet. But he acquainted 
them by letters, that he had no need of money, and boasted that, 
without so much expense and such mighty preparations, he 
would drive Mithridates out of the sea with the ships the allics 
would give him. And he performed his promise by the assist- 
ance ' a wuperic tower. For the tempest, which ruined the 
Ponty ~ et, is said w nave been raised by the resentment of Diana 
of Liu +, for their plundering her temple and beating down her 
stati. 

Luculluy was now advised by many of his officers to let the 
war sicep ay ‘ile: but, without ‘regarding their opinion, he pene- 
trated into 1.e kingdom, of Pontus, by way of Iithynia and 
Galatia. At first he found provisions so scarce, that he was forced 
to have 30,000 Gauls follow him, with each a Medimnus of wheat 
upon his shoulders. But as he procecded further in his march, and 
bore downall opposition, he came to such plenty, that an ox was sold 
for one drachma, and a slave for four. The rest of the booty 
was so little regarded, that some left it behind them, and others 
destroyed it: tor, amidst such abundance, they could not find a 
purchaser. Having, in the excursions of their cavalry, laid 
waste all the country as far as Themiscyrx and about the river 
Thermadon, they complained that Lucullus took all the towns by 
capitulation, instead of storm, ano yave not up one to the soldiers 
forplunder. “Now,” said they, “you leave Amisus, a rich and 
flourishing city, which might be easily taken, if you would assault 
it vigorously ; and drag us after Mithridates into the wastes of Tib- 
arene and Chaldea.” 

Lucullus, however, not thinking they would break out into that 
rage which afterwards appeared, neglected their remonstrances. 
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He took more pains to excuse himself to those who blamed his 
slow progress, and his losing time in reducing towns and 
villages of little consequence, while Mithridates was again 
gathering power, “This is the very thing,” said he, “that I want, 
and aim at im all my operatious, that Mithridates inay get strength 
and collect an army respectable enough to make him stand an 
engagement, and not continue to fly before us. Do not you see 
what vast and boundless deserts lie behind him? Is not Causacus, 
with all its immense train of mountains at hand, sufficient to hide 
him and numberless other kings who wish to avoid a battle? It 
is but a few days’ journey from the country of the Cabiril into 
Armenia, where Tigranes, king of kings, is seated, surrounded 
with that power which has wrested Asia from the Parthians, 
which carries Grecian colonies into Media, subdues Syria and 
Palestine, cuts off the Seleucid, and carries their wives and 
daughters into captivity. This prince is nearly allied to Mithri- 
dates ; he is his son-in-law, Do you think he will disregard him, 
when he comes as a suppliant, and not take up arms in his cause ? 
‘Why will you then be in such to drive Mithridates out of his 
dominions, and risk the bringing Tigranes upon us, who has long 
wanted a pretence for it? And surely he cannot find a more 
specious one, than that of succouring a father-in-law, and a king 
reduced to such extreme necessity. What need is there then for 
us to ripen this affair, and to teach Mithridates what he may not 
know, who are the confederates he is to seck against us ; or to 
drive him, inst his inclination and his notions of honour, into 
the arms of Tigranes? Is it not better to give him time to nake 
preparations and regain strength in his own territories, that we 
may have to meet the Colchians, the Tibarenians and Cap lo- 
cians, whom we have often beaten, rather than the unknown cy 
of the Medes and the Armenians?” 

Agreeably to these sentiments, Lucullus spent a great deal of 
time before Amisus, procecding very slowly in the siege. After 
the winter was passed, he left that charge to Murena, and marched 
against Mithridates, who was encamped on the plains of the 
Cabiri, with a resolution to wait for the Romans there. His army 
consisted of 40,000 foot and 4,000 horse, which he had lately 
collected ; and in these he placed the greatest confidence. Nay, 
he passed the river Lycus, and gave the Romans thc challenge to 
meet him in the field. In consequence of this, the cavalry en- 
gaged, and the Romans were put to the rout, Pomponius, a map 
of some dignity, was wounded and taken. Though much indisposed 
with his wounds, he was brought before Mithridates, who asked 
him, “ Whether, if he saved his life, he would become his friend ?* 
“On condition you will be reconciled to the Romans,” said he 
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* [ will! but if not, I must remain your enemy.” The king, struck 
with admiration of bis patriotism, did him no injury. ; 

Luculius was apprehensive of farther danger on the plain, on 
account of the enemy's superiutity in horse, and yet he was loath 
to take to the mountains, which were at a considerable distance, 
as well as woody and difficult of ascent While he was in this 
perplexity, some Greeks happened to be taken, who had hid them 
selves in a cave. Artemidorus, the eldest of them, undertook to 
conduct him to a post where he might encamp in the utmost 
security, and where there stood a castle which commanded the 

lain of the Cabiri. Lucullus gave credit to his report, and began 
Fis march in the night, after he had caused a number of fires to be 
lighted in his old camp. Having got safely through the narrow 
passes, he gained the heights, and in the morning appeared above 
the enemy's heads, in a situation where he might fight with advan- 
tage, when he chose it, and might not be compelled to it, if he had a 
mind to sit still. 

At present neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was inclined to risk 
a battle: but some of the king’s soldiers happening to pursue a 
deer, n party of Romans went out tointercept them. This brought 
on a sharp skirmish, numbers continually coming up on each sido, 
At length the king’s troops had the advantage. 

The Romans, beholding from the camp the flight of their fellow- 
soldiers, were greatly disturbed, and ran to Lucullus, to entreat 
him to lead them out ; and give the signal for battle. But he, 
willing to show them of how much importance, in all dangerous 
confticts, the presence of an able general is, ordered them to stand 
still ; and descending into the hi f, seized the foremost of 
the fugitives, and commanded them to face about. They obeyed 
and the rest rallying with them, they easily put the enemy to flight, 
and pursued them to their entrenchments. Zucu/lus, at his return, 
inflicted on the fugitives the usual punishment. He made them 
strip to thiir vests, take off their girdles, and then dig a trench, 
twelve fect long; the rest of the troops all the while standing ana 
looking om. 

In the army of Mithridates there was a Dardarian grandee 
named Olthacus. The Dardarians are some of those barbarous 
people who live near the lake Mecotis. Olthacus was a man fit for 
every warlike attempt that required strength and courage, and in 
counsel and contrivance inferior to none. Besidesthese accom- 
plishments, he was affable, easy, and agteeable in the commerce 
of the world. He was always involved in some dispute, or 
jeaJousy at least of the other great men of his country, who, like 
him, aimed at the chief authority in it; and to bring Mithridates 
into his interest, he undertook the daring enterprise of killing 
Lucullus. Mithridates commended his design, and publicly gave 
him some affronts, to afford him a reine forresentment. Oltha- 
cus laid hold on it, and rode offto illus, who received him with 
pleasure. For his reputation was well known in the camp ; and, 
upon trial, the Roman general found his presence of mind and his 
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address so extraordiniuy, that he tooh him to his table and his 
counci-board 

‘When the Dardanan thought he had found hus oppoitumty, he 
ordered bis servants to have his horse ready without the camp 
It was now mid day, and the soldiers were sitting in the stn or 
otherwise reposng themselves, when he went to the genci is 
pavibon ; expecting thit none would pretend to hinder the ad 
mission of a man who was intimate with Lucullus, and who sud 
he had busmess of importance to communicate And he hid 
certainly entered, if sleep, which has been the ruin of many other 
generals, had not saved Lucullus Menedemus, one of his 
chamberlains, was then im watmg, and he told Olthacus, “ This 
was not a proper time to see Lucullus, because after long 
watching and fatigue, he was now taking some rest” Olthacus 
did not take this deniil, but said, “I must enter, whether you 
will or not, for I have great and necessary business to lay before 
him” Menedemus, incensed at hns insolence, answered, Nothing 
18 more necessary than the preservation of Lucullus,” and thrust 
hmm back with both hands lthacus, fearing his design wis 
discovered, withdrew privately from the comp, took horse, and 
retumed to Mithndates without effecting anything ‘hus the 
ae in other matters, as well asin medicine, either saves or 

lestroys. 

"After this, Sornatius was sent out with ten cohorts to escort a 
conve Mithridates detached against him one of his officers 
named Menander. An engagement ensued, and the barbanans 
were routed with great loss Another time, Lucullus despatched 
Adrian with a considerable corps, to protect the party employed 
im collecting provisions and supplymg his camp Mithnidates 
did not let him pass unnoticed, but sent Menemachus and Myron 
agamst them, with a strong body of cavalry and another of in 
fanny All these combatants, except two, the Romans put to the 
sw ‘Mithndates dissembled his loss, pretending it was small, 
and entirely owing to the misconduct of the commanding officers 
But when Adnan passed by his campin great pomp, with many 
waggons loaded with provisions and nch spoils m his train, the 
lings spints began to droop, and the most distressing terror fell 
upon his army He dete: mined, therefore, to gait that post 

The nobikty about the king began to’ send off their bagga; 
with all the privacy they could, but would not suffer others to do 
the same ‘The soldiers finding themselves jostled and thrust back 
im the gateways, were so much provoked at that treatment, thit 
they turned upon them, fell to pluntermg the baggage, and 
lalled several of them Dorylaus, one of the cenerals, lost his 
life for nothing but a purple robe which be had on Hermaus, 
@ priest, was trodden under foot at the gate Mithndates himself, 
without any attendant or to assist him, got out of the camp 
amidst the crowd Of all hus royal stud there was not one horse 
left him ; but at last Ptolemy the eunuch, see:ng him carried alo: 
with the torrent, and happening to be on horseback, dismount 
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and gave him his. The Romans pressed hard uj him, and 
indeed | came up in time enough to have taken him. He was in fact 
almost in their hands; but their avarice saved him, The prey, 
which had been pursued through numberless conflicts and dan- 
gers, escaped, and the victorious Lucullus was robbed of the 
reward of his toils, The horse which the king rode was almost 
overtaken, when a mule loaded with gold came between him and 
his pursuers, either by accident or by the King’s contrivance. The 
soldiers immediately began to rifle the i, and came to blows 
about the contents; which gave Mithridates time to get off. Nor 
was this the only disadvantage Lucullus experienced from their 
avarice, Callistratus, the king’s secretary, was taken, and the 
Roman general had ordered him to be brought before him; but 
those who had the charge of it, perceiving he had 500 crowns in his 

irdle, despatched him for the , Yet to such men as these 

gave up the piunder of the camp. 

After this he took Cabira, and many otber places of strength, in 
which he found much treasure. He likewise found in their prisons 
many Greeks, and several of the king’s own relations, confined ; 
and, as they had long thought themselves in the most desperate 
circumstances, the liberty w ‘they gained by the favour of Lu- 
cullus, appeared to them not so much a deliverance, as a resurrec- 
tion and new life. One of the king’s sisters, named Nyssa, very 
happily for her, was of the number. The other sisters and wives 
of Mithridates, who seemed placed more remote from danger, and 
at a distance from war, all perished miserably : he sent the eunuch 
Bacchides to Phernacia, with orders to sce them put to death. 

Among the rest were two of his sisters, Roxana and Statira, who 
were about the age of forty, and still virgins ; and two of his wives, 
both lonians, Bernice of Chios, and Monime 4, Miletus, The 
latter was muh celebrated among the Greeks, Though the king 
had tried every expedient to bring her ta listen to a lawless 10%, 
and made her a present of 15,000 crowns at one time, she rejected all 
his solicitations till he agrecd to marriage, sent her a diadem, and 
declared her queen. Before the last sad message, she had passed 
Jur time very unhappily, and looked with grief and indignation on 
that beauty, which instead of a husband had her a int- 
perions master, and instead of the domestic comforts of marriage, a 
xuard of barbarians. Banished far from Greece, she had lost the 
real blessings of life, and where she Roped for happiness, fond 
nothing but a dream. 

When Bacchides came and informed thase princesses they must 
dic, but that they were at liberty to choose the death most easy 
and agreeable to them, Monime snatched the diadem from her 
head, and applied it to her neck, that it might do the fatal office. 
But it broke, and the princess said, “© cursed band! wouldst thou 
not at least serve me on this occasion?” ‘Then spitting upon it, 
she threw it from her, and stretched out her neck to Bacchides. 

Bernice {ook poison ; and, a3 her mother, who was rest, 
begged a share of it, she granted her request. They both of 
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it ; and its forwe operated sufficiently upon the weaker body : but 
Bernice not having taken a prover quantity, was long a-dying. 
Bacchides therefore strangled her. Roxana, one of the unmarried 
sisters, after having vented the most bitter imprecations and re- 
against Mithridates, took poison, Svatira, however, died 
without one unkind or ungencrous word. She rather commended 
Pp tatgt when a bared have ees ber ipre peat a own life, 
not forgetting them, but providing thal they might die free and 
undiskonoured, These events were very disagreeable to the native 
goodness and humanity of Lucullus. 

He continued his 5 Pursuit of Mithridates as far as Talaura; 
where having learned that he was fied four days before into Ar- 
menia to Tigranes, he turned back again. He subdued, however, 
the Chaldzans and Tibarenians, and reduced the less Armenia, 
with the towns and castles, Then he sent Appius to Tigranes, to 
crea Mithridates ; and in the meantime retumed to Amisus, 
which his troops were still besieging. ¢ length of the siege was 
owing to Callmnachus who commended ta the town, sod was an 
able engincer, skilled in every art of attack and defence, By this 
he gave the Romans much trouble, for which he suffered after- 
wards. Lucullus availed himself of a stratagem against which he 
had not guarded. He madea sudden assault at the time when 
Callimachus used to draw off his men for refreshment, Thus he 
made himself master of some part of the wall ; upon which, Calli- 
machus either envying the Romans the plunder of the place, or 
with a view to facilitate his own escape, set fire to the town, and 
guitted it, Forno one paid any attention to those who fied by sea. 

» flames spread wit! rapidity around the walls, and the 
soldiers to pillage the houses, Lucullus, in 
commiseration of a fine city thus sinking into ruin, endeavoured to 
seit yr pald oo roe and ieee his troops to extin;uish the fire, 

jut tl id no regard to him; went on collecting the spoils 
and clashing their arms, till he ‘was forced to give up the plunder 
to them, in hopes of saving the city from the flames. It happened, 
however, quite otherwise, In rummaging every corner, with 
torches in their hands, they set fire to many of the houses them- 
selves. So that when Lucullus entered the town next morning, he 
said to his friends, with tears in his eyes, “I have often admired 
the good fortune of Sylla, but never so much as I dothis day. He 
desired to save Athens, and succeeded. I wish to imitate him on 
this occasion ; but instead of that the gods have classed me with 
Nummius.” 

Nevertheless he endeavoured to restore the place, as far as its 
unhappy circumstances would permit. A shower, which providen- 
tially fell about the time it was taken, extinguished the fire, and 
saved many of the buildings ; and, during his stay, he rebuilt most 
of those that were destroyed. Such of ‘the inhabitants as had fled 
he received with pleasure, and added to them a draught of other 
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Greeks who were willing to settle there. At the same time, he gave 


them a territory of 120 furk 

‘The city was a colon: of Athenians, planted here at a time when 
their power was at the height ; and they were masters of the sca, 
Hence it was, that those who fled from the tyranny of Aristion, 
tired to Amisus, and were admitted to the privilege of citizens; 
fortunately enough gaining abroad what they lost at home. The 
remainder of them Lucullus now clothed in an honourable manncr, 
gave each 200 drachmas, and sent them back into their own coun- 
try. Tyrannio, the grammarian, was of the number. Murena 
begged him of Lucullus, and afterwards enfranchised him; in 
hich he acted ungenerously by bis superior officers present. 
Lucullus would not have been willing, that 2 man so honoured for 
his learning, should be first considered as a slave, and then set free. 
‘The real liberty he was born to, must be taken away, before he 
ceuld have this seeming freedom. But this was not the only 
stance in which Murena acted with less generosity than became an 
officer of his rank. 

Lucullus then turned towards the cities of Asia, that he mi;ht 
bestow the time which was not employed in war, on the promotian 
of law and justice. These had long lost their influence in that pro- 
vince, which was overwhelmed unspeakable misfortunes. 11 

solated and enslaved by the farmers of the revenue and by 
wsurers, The poor inhabitants were forced to sell the mostbeautiful 
of their sons and daughters, the ornaments and offerings in their 
temples, their paintings, and the statues of their . The last 
resource was to serve their creditors as slaves, Their sufferin 
prior to this, were more cruel and insupportable : prisons, rac! 
tortures, exposures to the burning sun in summer, and in winter to 
the extremity of cold, amidst ice or mire ; insomuch that servitude 
seemed a happy deliverance and a scene of peace. Lucullus find 
ing the cities in such dreadful distress, soon rescued the oppressed 
from all their burdens, 

In the frst place he ordered the creditors not to take above one in 
the hi for @ month's interest in the nest place he abolished 
all interest that excceded the principal ; the third and most impor- 
tant regulation was, that the creditor should not take above a 
fourth fart of the debtor's income, And if any one took interest upon 
interest he was to lose all. By these means, in less than four years, 
all the debts were paid, and the estates restored (ree tothe propric. 
tors. The public fine which Sylla had laid upon Asia, was 20,000 
talents, It had been paid twice ; and yet the merciless collectors, 
by usual usury, now brought i to 120,000 talents, 

These men, pretending they had been unjustly treated, raised a 
clamour in Rome against Lucullus, and hired a number of popular 
orators to speak against him. They had, indeed, a considerable 
interest, because many persons who had a share in the adminis- 
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tration, were their debtors. Lucullus, on the other hand, was 
beloved not only by the nations which had experienced his good 
offices; the hearts of the other provinces were his, and they 
longed for a governor who had. such numbers happy. 

Appius Clodius, who was sent ambassador to Tigranes by Lu- 
cullus, and who was his wife's brother, at first fell into the hands 
of yuides that were subjects to Mithridates. These men made him 
take an unnecessary circuit of many days’ journey in the upper 
countries ; but at last an enfranchised servant of his, a Syrian by 
nation, discovered to him the imposition, and showed him the 
right road. He then bade adieu to his barbarian guides, and ina 
few days passed the Euphrates, and reached Antioch of aphne.! 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes who was then em- 
ployed in reducing some cities of Phoenicia ; and he found means 
to bring over to the Roman interest many princes who submitted 
to the Armenians out of pure necessity. Kong these was Zar- 
bienus, king of Gordyene. A number of the citics too, which 
Tigranes had conquered, privately seut deputies to Cludius ; and 
he Promised them all the succour Lucullus could give him, but 
desired they would make no immediate resistance. The Arncnian 
yovernment was, indeed, an insupportable burden to the Greeks ; 
particularly se hing’s pride, through a long course of prosperity, 
was become so enormous that he thought whatever ts preal and ade 
sirable in the eyes of the world was not only in his power, but eucn 
made for kim, “For though his prospects at first were small and. 
contemptible, he had subdued many nations, and humbled the Par. 
thian power more than any prince before him. He had colonised 
Mesopotamia with Greeks, whom he draughted in great numbers 
out of Cilicia and Cappadocia. He had drawn the sxentfe* Arab- 
jans from their wandcring way of life, and placed them nearer to 
Armenia, that he might avail himself of their mercantile abilities. 
He had many kings at his court im the capacity of servants, ana 
Jour in particular as mace-bearers or footmen, who, whenever he 
‘rade on horseback, ran before him in short jerkins; amd, when le 
Sat to give audience, stood by with their hands clasped together , 
which last circumstance seems a mark of tle lowest slavery, a 
token that they had not only resigned their liberty, but that they 
were prepared rather to suffer than to act. 

Appius, not in the least disconcerted at all this pomp, plainly set 
forth his commission, at his first audience, “that he was come ta 
demand Mithridates, whom Lucullus claimed for his triumph; 
otherwise he must declare war against Tigranes.” Whatever 
efforts the prince made to receive the message with an easy count- 
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enance and a kind of smile, it was visible to all that he was affected 
with the young man’s bold address. Ait was, indeed, the first free 
Speech that he had heard for five-and-twenly years ; for so long ke 
had been a king or rather @ However, the answer he gave 
Appius was, “That he would not deliver up Mithridates ; and if 
the Romans began the war, he was able to defend himself.” He 
was displeased with Lucullus for giving him, in his letter, barely 
the title of king, and not that of king of kings; and therefore in his 
an>wer he would not address him as Jmperator. This did not hin- 
der him from sending magnificent presents to Appius ; and, when 
he found he did not accept them, he sent more. At last, Appius, 
that he might not seem to reject them out of any particular pique, 
took a cup, and sent back all the rest. Then he returned with the 
utmost expedition to his general. 

Before this Tigranes lad not deigned to admit Mithridates into 
his presence, nor to speak to a prince who was so nearly allied to 
him, and who had lately lost so great a kingdom. He had sent 
him in a contemptuous manner to remote marshes and a sickly air, 
where he was kept like a prisoner. But now he called him ‘to 
court with great marks of hononr and regard. In a private con- 
ference they exculpated themselves at the expense of their friends. 
Metrodorus the Scepsian was of the number; an able speaker, 
and a man of extensive erudition, who had been in such high 
favour, that he was styled the king’s father. It seems, when 
went ambassador from Mithndates to the Armenian court, to beg 
assistance against the Romans, Tigranes said, “ What would you, 
Metrodorus, advise me to in this case?” Whether it was 
that he had the interest of Tigranes in view, or whethcr he wanted 
to see Mithridates absolutely ruined, he answered, “As an 
ambassador, I should exhort you to it; but, as your counsellor } 
should advise you against it.” Tigranes discovered this to 
Mithridates, not imagining he would resent it in the manner he 
did. ‘The ‘unfortimate prmce immediately put Metrodorus ta 
death; and Tigranes greatly repented the step he had taken, 
though he was not absolutely the cause of that minister’s death, 
but only added stings to the hatred Mithridates had long enter- 
tained for him. This appeared when his private memorandums 
were taken, in which Metrodorus was found among those 
marked out for the axe. Tigranes buried him henourably, and 
spared na expense in his funeral, though he had been the cause of 
bis death. 

Amphicrates, the orator, likewise died at that court, if we may 
be allowed to record his name for the sake of Athens. He is sait 
to have been banished his country, and to have retired to Seleucia 
upon the Tigris, where the inhabitants desired him to open a 
school of rhetoric; but he answered in the most contemptuous 
manner, and with all the vanity of a sophist, “That a plate could 
not contain a dolphin.” From thence he went to the court of 
Cleupatra, the daughter of Mithridates, and wife of Tigranes, 
where 1, son made himself <« obnoxious, that he was forbidden 
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all intercourse with the Greeks ; upon which he starved himself to 
death. Cleopatra bestowed upon Aim too a magnificent funeral, 
and his tomb is near a place called Sapha. 

Lucullus, having established ‘and good laws in Asia, did 
not neglect what might be coanocive to elegance and pleasure ; 
but, during his stay at Ephesus, entertained the Grecian cities with 
shows, trium feasts, and trials of skill between wrestlers and 
gladiators. The cities, in seta instituted a feast to his honour, 
which they called Lucudlia ; the real affection that inspired 
them with the thought was more agreeable than the honour itsclf. 

‘When Appius was retumed, and had acquainted him that it wan 
n to go to war with Tigranes, he went back to Pontus, 
and put himself at the head of his troops. His frst operation was 
to lay siege to Sinope, or rather to a corps of Cilicians who had 
thrown themselves into the town on the part of Mithridates, 
These, upon the approach of Lucullus, put a great number of the 
inhabitants to the sword, and after setting fire to the place, 
endeavoured to escape in the night. But Lucullus discovering 
their intention, entered the town, and having killed 8,000 of them 
who were left behind, restored their effects to the old inhabitants, 
and exerted himself greatly in saving the city from the flames. 
His particular inducement was the following dream, He dreamed 
that a person stood by him and said, “Go forward, Lucullus ; for 
Autolycus is coming to meet you.” When he awaked, he could 
form no conjecture ‘bout the signification of the dream. However, 
he took the city the same day, and in pursuing the Cilicians ta 
their ships, he saw a statue lying on the shore, which they had 
not been able to get on board. work was one of the master- 
pieces of Sthenis; and he was told that it was the statue of 
Autolycus, the founder of Sinope. This Autolycus is said to have 
been the son of Deimachus, and one of those Thessalians who 
assisted Hercules in the war against the Amazons? In his voyage 
back along with Demoleon and Phlozis his ship struck on a rock 
of the Chersonesus, called Pedalion, and he lost it. He and his 
friends, however, saved their lives and their arms, and went to 
Sinope, which they took from the Syrians, ‘The Syrians who then 
held it, we are told, were so called, because they were the 
descendants of Syrus the son of Apollo and Sinope the daughter 
of Asopus. When Lucullus heard this, he recollected the observa- 
tion of Sylla in his Commentaries, “ Zhat nothing more deserves 
our belief and attention than what is signified to us in dreams.” 

Atter news was Lrought that Mithridates and Tigranes were on 
the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia with all their forces, in 
order to sieze Asia before him, he could not help thinking it 
strange that the Armenian did not make use of Mithridates when 
in his glory, nor join the armies of Pontus while they were in their 
full strength ; but suffered them to be broken and destroyed ; and 

1 Strabo telly us, Autolyens was one divine honours paid him ufter hix death 


ofthe Argonauts, who, after his vo ‘Sepap. 1 xi. 
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now at last with cold hopes of success began the war, or rather 
threw himself down headlong with those who could stand no 


longer. 
‘Amidst these transactions, Machares, the son of Mithridates, 
who was master of the Bosphorus, sent Lucullus a coronet of gold 
of 1,000 crowns’ value, and begged to be numbered among the 
friends and allies af Rome. Lucullus, now concluding that the 
first war was finished, left Sornatius with a corps of 6,000 men, to 
settle the affairs of that province ; and with 12,000 foot and less 
than 3,000 horse, marched to meet another war. It seemed 
amazing temerity to go with a handful of men against so many 
warlike nations, so many myriads of cavalry, and such a vast 
country, intersected with deep rivers, and barricaded with 
mountains for ever covered with snow. Ofcourse his soldiers, who 
were not otherwise under the best discipline, now followed with 
great reluctance, and were ready to mutiny. On the other hand, 
the popular orators clamoured against kim in Rome, representing 
that he levied war after war ; not that the public utility required it, 
but that he might always keep the command, and continue 
in arms, and that he might accumulate riches at the risk of the 
commonwealth. These at last succeeded in their design, which 
was to recall Lucullus. 

At present he reached the Euphrates by long marches, He 
found it swollen and overflowing by reason of the late rains, and was 
apprehensive he should find much delay and difficulty in collecting 
boats and making a bridge of them. But in the evening the fi 
began to subside, and lessened in such a manner in the night, that 
next moming the river aj much within the channel, The 

of the country seeing little islands in its bed, which had 
seldom been visible, and the stream breaking gently about them, 
considered Lucullus as soanething. nore than mortal. For they 
saw the great river put on a mild and obliging air to him, and 


afford him a quick and passage. 

He availed himself of the ‘opportunity, and passed it with his 
army. An auspicious omen immediately after. A 
number of heifers, sacred to the jian Diana, the goddess whom 


the inhabitants of those parts particularly worship, pastured on the 
other side. These Acifers are used in the way of secrifice: at 
other times they range at large, ‘with the figure of a torch, as 
@ token of their designation : and it was difficult to take them when 
they are wanted, But now the army had no sooner crossed the 
river, than one of them went and stood by a rock, which is deemed 
sacred to the goddess, and hanging down her head in the manner 
of those that are bound, offered herself to Lucuilus as a victim. 
He sacrificed also a bull to the Euphrates, on account of his safe 


passage. 

He stayed there that whole day to refresh his army. The next 
day he marched through S without doing the least injury 
to those who submitted and ived his troops in a proper manner. 
Nay, when his men wanted to stop and take a fort that was sup- 
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posed to be full of treasure, he to mount Taurus which 
appeared at a distance, and beet ars een 1s the fort you are to 
take, as for these things, they will of course belong to the 
conqueror” Then pushmg his march, he crossed the Tigns and 
entered Armenia 

‘As Tigranes ordered the first man who brought kim an account 
of the enemy's arrival, to lose his head for his seward, no one after- 
wards presi to mention it He remained in 1znorance, though 
the hosnle fire already touched him, and with pleasure heard his 
flatterers say, “ Lucullus would be a great general, if he waited for 
Tigranes at Ephesus, and did not quit Asia at the sight of his vast 
arnues pp teas itis every, man that can beat anes wine, not 
can an ordinary min great prosperity without staggermg 
The first of be fiends who ventured to tl hm the rath, wa 
Mithrobarzanes , and he was but ll rewarded for the liberty bd 
hid taken He was sent against Lucullus with 3,000 horse and a 
more re! ble body of foot, with oiders to take the Roman 

ve, but to tread the rest under his feet 

Part of the Roman forces were pitching therr tents, and the rest 
were upon the march, when their scouts brought intelligence that 
the barbanans were at hand He had therefore hus apprehension: 
that af they attached him before his troops were all assembled an: 
formed, might be put in disorder The measure he took 
was to stay and intrench Inmself meantime he sent his heutenant 
Sextus with 1,600 horse, and not many more infantry, including 
both the light and the heavy armed, with orders when he 
approached the enemy to stop and amuse them, tll he should be 

formed that the entrenchments were finished 

Sextilus yas willing to obey his orders, but Mithrobarzanes 
came upon him so boldly, that he was forced to fight Muthro- 
barzanes, behaved with great bravery, but fell m the action 
‘Then his troops took to flight, and were most of them cut 10 


pieces 

After this, Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the t city which he 
had built, and acted to Mount Taurus, where be tended. to 
collect all hus forces But Lucullus not giving hum much time for 
Preparation, sent Murena to harass and cut off the partes on one 
side, as fast as they came up, on the other side, Sextihur 
advanced against a large corps of Arabians, which was gomg to 
jon the king, Sextus came upon the Arabians as were 
encamping, and hulled the greatest of them furena, 
following the steps of Tigranes, took his opportunity to attack 
him, as he was leading a great army along a and narrow 
defile’ ‘The hing himself fed, abandomog al ius baggage 
Many of the Armenmans were put to the sword and greater 
"NTcai, andr the seccess, marched aganst d 

ucullus, after this su nst an 
savested if’sith his army. ‘There were in that city many Greeks 
who had been transplanted out of Cilicia, and many barbanaps 
whose fortunes had been no better than that of the Greeks, 
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Adiabenians, Assyrians, Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, whose 
cities Tigranes had demolished, and then removed the inhabitants, 
and compelled them to settle in that he had built, The 
place was full of treasure and rich ornaments; every private 
person as well as grandee, to make their court to the king, striving 
which should contribute most to its embellishment. For thi» 
reason Lucullus carried on the siege with great vigour, in the 
opinion that Tigranes would, contrary to his better judgment, be 
provoked to give him battle. And he was not mistaken. Mithri- 
dates, by messengers and letters, dissuaded the king much from 
hazarding a battle, and advised him to cut off the Roman convoys 
with his cavalry. Taxites too, who came on the part ot Mithridates 
to co-operate with Tigranes, entreated him to avoid meeting the 
Roman arms whick he assured him were invincible. 

At first the king heard him with paticnce. But when the 
Armenians and Gordyenians arrived with all their forces ; when 
the kings of the Modes and Adiabenians had brought in their 
armies: when numbers of Arabians came from the coasts of tho 
Babylonian sea (the Persian Gulf), Albanians from the Caspian, and 
Tberians from the neigh! of the Albanians; besides a con- 
siderable body pained by presents and persuasion, from those 
nations about the Araxcy that live without regal government ; 
then nothing was expressed at the king’s table or council-board, 
but sanguine hopes and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in 

of his life for attempting to oppose the resolution to give 
battle, and Mithridates hi was accused of envying the 
glorious success that would attend his son-in-law. 

Tigranes, therefore, would not wait for him, lest he should share 
with him the honour of the victory; but advanced immediately 
with all his* friend's forces and is said to bave expressed to his 
friend some uneasiness, “That he should have to do only with 
Lucullus, and not try his strength at once with all the generals of 
Rome.” ’ Indeed, these boasts of the king do not appear entirely 
frantic and destitute of reason, while he was surveying so many 
nations and princes under his standard, such astonishing numbers 
of heavy armed infantry, and so many myriads of cavalry, He 
had 26,000 archi rs and slingers, and §5,0v0 horse, of which 17,000 
were clad in steel, according to the account Lucullus sent to the 
senate. His infantry, divided into companies and battalions, con- 
sisted of 150,000 men; and there were 35,000 Pioneers and other 
labourers to make good the roads, to prepare bridges, to cleanse 
the course of rivers, to provide wood, and to answer all the 
occasions of the army. These were drawn up behind, to give it a 
greater appearance ol strength and numbers, 

‘When he had passed mount Taurus, and spread his troops upon 
the plain, he could see the Roman army besieging Tigranocerta. 
The mixed maftitude of barbarians in the city likewise saw him, 
pe a menacing manner pointed to their king’s armies from the 


walls. 
Lucullus, before the battle, held a council of war. Some advised 
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him to quit the siege, and meet Tiztanes with all his forces ; others 
were of opinion, that he should continue the siege, and not leave 
so many enemies behind Ho fay told ahem Hert neither, 
separately, gave cou! together di je there- 
fore divided bis ferces, ‘and left Murena before the place with 6,000 
men, while he, with the rest of his infantry, consisting of 24 cohorts, 
which contained not more than 10,000 combatants, with al! his 
cavalry, and about 1,000 slingers and archers, marched against 
Tigranes. 

He encamped on a large plain with a river before him ; where 
his army appe wing no more than a handful, afforded much’ matter 
of mirth to the flatterers of the king, Some ridiculed the diminutive 
appearance ; others, by way of jest, cast lots for the spoil. And 
there was not one of the and princes, who did not come 
and desire to be employed alone upon that service, while Tigranes 
needed only to sit still and look on. The king, too, thinking he 
must show himself facetious on the occasion, made use of that 
celebrated expression, “ That if they came as ambassadors, they 
were too many of them; if as soldiers, too few.” Thus they 

the Girst day in raillery. 

Next morning at break of day Lucullus drew out his army. The 
camp of the barbarians was on the east side of the river, But the 
river, where it is most fordable, makes a bend to the west. 
Lucullus marched hastily down to that quarter, Tigranes thought 
he was retreating. Upon this, he called to Taxiles, and said with 


a scr smile, ‘ Seest thou not these invincible Roman legions 
taking to flight #” Taxiles “1 wish from my soul, my 
lord, that your good genius a miracle in your favour ; 


but these legions do not use their best accoutrements ina mere 
march. They do not wear their polished shields, nor take their 
bright helmets out of their cases, as you see they have now done, 
All this splendid appearance indicates their intention to fight, and 
to advance against their enemies as fast as possible.” 

While Taxiles was yet speaking, they saw the eagle of the forc- 
most legion make a motion to the right by order of Lucullus, and 
the cohorts proceed in good order to pass the river. 

Then Tigranes with much difficulty awaked from his intoxication, 
and exclaimed two or three times, ‘* Are these men coming azainst 
us?” After this, he drew out his forces in a hasty and disorderly 
manner; taking himself the command of the main body, and 
giving the left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and the right 
to the king of the Medes. Before this right wing were placed 
most of the cavalry that were armed in steel, 

‘As Lucullus was going to pass the river, some of his officers 
admonished him to beware of that day, which had been an inaus- 
picious, or (as they called it) a d/ack one to the Romans. For on 
that day Copio’s army was defeated by the Cimbri. Lucullu, 
returned that memorable answer, *I will make this day an 
auspicious one for Rome.” It was the sixth of October. 

Having thus spoken, and withal exhorted his men to exert them 
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selves, he advanced at the head of them azainst the enemy. He 
was armed with a breastplate of steel formed in scales, which cast 
a surprising lustre ; and the robe he wore over it was adomed 
with fringe. He drew his sword immediately, to show his troops 
the necessity of coming hand to hand with an enemy who were 
accustomed to fight at a distance ; and by the vigour of their 
charge not to leave them room to exercise their missive weapons, 
‘Observing that the enemy's heavy-armed cavalry, upon which they 
placed their chief dependence, was covered by a hill that was plain 
and even at the top, and which, with an extent of only four 
furlongs, was not very difficult to ascend, he despatched his 
Thracian and Gaulish horse, with orders to take them in flank, 
and to strike at nothing but the shafts of their pikes. Their whole 
strength, indeed, consists in the pike, and they have no other 
weapon, either offensive or defensive, that they can use, by reason 
of their heavy and unwieldy armour, in which they are, as it 
were, inmured. 

Meanwhile he to climb the hill with two companies of 
infantry, and the soldiers followed him with great readiness, when 
they saw him, encumbered as he was with his armour, the first to 
labour on foot up the ascent. When he had reached the summit, 
he stood on the most conspicuous part of it, and cried out, “The 
victory is ours, my fellow soldiers, the victory is ours!” At the 
same time he advanced against the heavy armed cavalry, and 
ordered! his men not to make any use of their javelins, but to come 
to close action, and to aim their blows at their enemies’ legs and 
thighs, in which parts alone they were not armed, There was no 
need, however, to put this in execution ; for, instead of standing to 
receive the Romans, they set up a cry of fear, and most despicably 
fled without striking a stroke. In their fight, they and their 
horses, heavy with armour, ran back upon their own infantry, and 
put them in confusion: insomuch that a// those myriads were 
routed, without standing to receive one wounil, or spilling one drop 
of blood. Multitudes, however, were slain in their flight, or rather 
in their attempt to fly; their ranks being so thick and deep that 
they entangled and impeded each other. 

‘igranes rode off one of the first, with afew attendants ; and 
seeing his son taking his share in his misfortune, he took the 
diadem from his head, gave it him with tears, and desired him to 
save himself in the best manner he could by taking some other 
road. The young prince did not venture to wear it, but put it in 


the hands of one of Lis most faithful servants, who hay after- 
wards to be taken and it to Lucullus: by this means the 
royal diadem of Tigranes a to the honours of the spoil. It is 


said that of the foot there fell above 100,000, and of the horse very 
few excaped ; whereas the Romans bad but five killed, and 100 


wounded, Antiochus the philosopher, } in bis Treatise concerni: 
the gods, speaking of this action, says, the sun never beheld suck 





2 Antiochus of Eac:lou Cicero was bis diselpie, 
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another. Strabo, ! another philosopher, in his historical Commen- 
taries, informs us, that the Romans were ashamed, and ridiculed 
each other, for having employed weapons against such vile slaves. 
And Livy tells us, the Romans, with such inferior numbers, never 
engaged such a multitude as this, The victors did not, indee 
up the twentieth part of the vanquished. The most able an: 
experienced commanders among the Romans paid the highest 
compliments to the generalship of Lucullus, pri ncipatly, because 
he had defeated two of the greatest and most powerful kings in the 
world by methods entirely different : the one by an expeditious 
and the other by a slow process. He ruined Mithridates, when in 
the height of his power, by ing the war, and Tigranes by 
the celerity of his movements. In among all the gencrals in 
the world, there have been very few instances of any one’s availing 
himself of delay for execution, or of expedition for security. 

Hence it was, that Mithridates made no haste to come to action, 
or to join Tigranes ; imagining that Lucullus would proceed with 
his usual caution and sl But as soon as he met a few 
Armenians on the road, with the greatest marks of consternation 
upon them, he formed some conjecture of what had happened ; 
and when many more came up naked and wounded, he was toa 
well assured of the loss, and inquired for Tis s. Though he 
found him in the most destitute and deplorable condition, he did 
not offer him the least insult. Instead of that, he dismounted, and 
bewailed with him their common misfortunes ; gave him his own 

al equipage, and held up to him a prospect of better success. 
They began to levy other forces. 

In Tigranocerta the Greeks had mutinied against the barbarians, 
and wanted to deliver up the city to Lucullus. Accordingly he 
gave the assault, and took it. ter he had secured the royal 
treasures, he gave up the plunder of the town to his soldiers, and 
they found there, besides other rich booty, 8,000 talents in coined 
money, Lucullus added 800 drachmas to each man’s share, 

Being informed that there were found in the town a number of 
such artists as are requisite in theatrical exhibitions, whom 
Ps eri had collected from all parts, for opening the theatre he 

built, he made use of them in the games and other public 
diversions in honour of his victory. 

He sent back the Greeks to their own countries, and furnished 
them with necessaries for that purpose, He likewise permitted 
the barbarians who had been compelled to settle there, to return 
to their respective abodes. Thus it happened that, by the dis- 

ion of the people of one city, many cities recovered their former 
inhabitants. For which reason Lucullus was reverenced by them 
asa patron and founder. He succeeded also in his other sunder- 
takings agrecably to his merit; being more desirous of the praite 
of justice and humanity, than of that which arises from military 
achic . For in those the army claims no small part, and 








4 Btrabo, the geographer and historian, wus also a philosupher of ths stale form. 
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fortune a greater; whereas the other are proofs of a gentle dis- 
Position and subdued mind, and by them Lucullus brought the 
ians to submit without the sword. The kings of the Arabs 
came over to him, and put their possessions in his power; the 
whole nation of Sophane followed their example; and the 
Gordyenians were so well inclined to serve him, that they were 
willing te quit their habitations and follow him with their wives 
a ea irad ado was this ie se ‘ 
jienus, ki Gordyene, uni to support the tyranny of 
Tigranes, applied privately through Appius to Lucullus, and 
desired to be admitted as an ally. This application being 
discovered, be was put to death with his wife and children, before 
the Romans entered Armenia. Lucullus, however, did not forget 
it, but, as he passed through Gordyene, took care that Zarbicnus 
Should Have a ‘magnificent funeral, and adorned the pile with gold 
‘and royal vestments found among the spoils of Tigranes. 
Roman general himself set fire to it, together with the 
friends and relations of the deceased, offered the accustomed liba- 
tions, declaring him: his friend, axd an ally to the Roman people. 
He caused a monument to be erected to his memory at a co! f= 
able expense : for there was found in the treasury of that prince a 
great quantity of gold and silver; there were found also in his 
storehouses three millions of medimni of wheat, This was a 
sufficient provision for his soldicrs; and Lacullus was much 
admired for making the war maintain itself, and carrying it on 
without taking one drachma ont of the public treasury, 

About this time there came an embassy from the king of Parthia 
to solicit his friendship and alliance, Lucullus received the pro- 
posal with pleasure, and sent ambassadors in his tarn ; who, when 
they were at that prince's court, discovered that he was unresolved 
what part to act, and that he was privately treating with Tigranes 
for Mesopotamia, as a reward for the succours with which he 
should furnish him. As soon as Lucullus was sensible of this, he 
determined to let Tigranes and Mithridates alone, as adversaries 
already tired out, and to try his strength with the Parthian, by 
entering his territories. He thought it would be glorious, if in one 
expedition, during the tide of good fortune, like an able wrestler he 
would throw three princes successively, and traverse the dominions 
of three of the most powerful kings under the sun, perpetually 
victorious. 

For this reason he sent orders to Sornatius and his other officers 
in Pontus to bring their forces to him, as he intended to begin his 
march for Parthia from Gordyene. "These officers had dy 
found their soldiers refractory and obstinate, but now they saw 
them absolutely mutinous, and not to be wrought upon by any 
method of persuasion or of force. On the contrary, they loudly 
declared they would not even stay there, but would go and leave 
Pontus itself unguarded. When an account of this behaviour was 
brought to Lucollus, i corrupted the troops Re had with Rim: and 
they were very ready to reveive these imprescions, loaded as they were 
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with wealth, enervated with luxury, and panting after repose, 
‘Upon hearing, therefore, of the bald terms in which the others hac 
expressed themselves, they said they acted like men, and set an 
example worthy of imitation ; “ And surely,” continued they, “ our 
services entitle us to a discharge, that we may return to our own 
country, and enjoy ourselves in security and quiet.” 

These speeches, and worse than these, coming to the ears of 
Lucullus, he gave up all thoughts of his Parthian expedition, and 
marched once more against Tigranes. It was now the height of 
summer, and yet when he had gained the summit of mount ‘Taurus, 
he saw with regret the corn only green; so backward are the 
seasons in those parts, by reason of the cold that prevails there.’ 
He descended, however, into the plain, and beat the Armenians 
vrundced hes ao tn in two or ies  shieaishies Then he 

lundered the vil s at pleasure, and, by taking convoys 
designed for Tigranes, brought that want upon the enemy, which 
he had dreaded himself, Ps i 

He omitted no measure which might bring them to a decisive 
battle : he drew a line of circumvallation about their camp ; he laid 
waste their country before thcir eyes ; but they had been too often 
defeated, to think of risking an engagement. He therefore 
marched against Artaxata, the cay of Tigranes, where he bacl 
left his wives and children ; ing he would not suffer it to be 
taken, without attempting its relief. 

It is said that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, after Antiochus was 
subdued by the Romans, addressed himself to Artaxas, king of 
Armenia. “While he was at that ’s court, besides instracting 
him in other important matters, inted out to him a place 
which, though it then lay neglected, afforded the happiest situation 
imaginable for a city. He gave him the plan of one, and exhorted 
‘him to put it im execution. The king, charmed with the motion, 
desired him to take the direction of the work ; and in a short time 
there was seen a large and beautiful city, which bore that prince's 
name, and was declared the metropolis of Armenia. 

‘When Lucullus advanced to lay siege to this place, the patience 
of Tigranes failed him. He marched in quest of the Romans, and 
the fourth day encamped over against them, being separated from 
them only by the river Arsanias, which they must necessarily pass 
in their march to Artaxata, Lucullus having sacrificed to the gods 
tn full persuasion that the victory was his own, passed over in order 
of battle with twelve cohorts in front. The rest were placed in the 
rear, to prevent their being surrounded by the enemy. For their 
motions were watched by 2 large select body of cavalry, covered by 
some flying squadrons of Mardian archers and Iberian spearmen, in 
whose courage and skill Tigranes, of all his foreign troops, placed 
the highest confidence. Their behaviour, however, did not distin- 
guish them. They exchanged a few blows with the Raman 
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but did not wait the charge of the infantry. They dispersed 
and the Roman cavalry pursued them in the different 
routes they had taken. ech danced iti is 
‘Tigranes now seeing his advantage, advanced with his own 
caalty Lucullus was 2 little intimicated at their numbers, and 
the splendour of their appearance. He therefore called his cavalry 
off from the pursuit ; and in the meantime was the foremost to 
advance aguinet the nobility, who, with the flower of the army, were 
about the king’s person. But they fied at the sight of him without 
striking a blow. Of the three kings that were then in the action, 
the flight of Mithridates scems to have been the most disgraceful, 
for he did not stand the very shouts of the Romans. The pursuit 
continued the whole night, untit wearied with the carnage, and 
satisfied with the prisoners, and the booty they made, the Romans 
drew off. Livy tclls us, that in the former battle there were ter 
numbers killed and taken prisoners : but in this, persuas of higher 
ality. 
WTucallus, elevated with his snccess, resolved to penetrate the 
upper country, and to finish the destruction of this barbarian 

ince. It was now the autumnal equinox, and be met with storms 
¢ did not expect. The snow fell almost constantly ; and when 
the sky was clear, the frost was so intense, that by reason of the 
extreme cold the horses could hardly drink of the rivers ; nor 
could they pass them but with the utmost difficulty, because the 
ice broke, and cut the sinews of their legs. Besides, the greatest 
part of their march was through close and woody roads, where the 
troops were daily wet with the snow that lodged upon the trees, 
and they had only damp places wherein to pass the night, 

They had not, therefore, followed Lucullus many days before 
they began to be refractory. At first they had recourse to en- 
treaties, and sent their tribunes to intercede for them. Afterwards 
they met in a more tumultuous manner, and their murmurs were 
heard all over the camp by night ; and this, perhaps, is the surest 
token of a mutiny. Lucullus tried what milder measure 
could da ; he exhorted them only to compose themselves a little 
longer, until they had destroyed the Armenian Carthage, built by 
Hannibal, the greatest enemy to the Roman name. But, finding 
his eloquence meffectual, he marched back, and passed the ridge 
of mount Taurus another way. He came down into Mygdonia, an 
open and fertile country, where stands a great and populous city, 
which the barbarians called Nisibis, and the Greeks Antioch of 
Mygdonia.! Gouras, brother to Tigranes, had the title of gover- 
nor, on account of his dignity; but the commander in fact was 
Callimachus, who, by his great abilities as an engineer, had given 
Lucullus so much trouble at Amisus, 

Lucullus, having invested the place, availed himself of all the arts 
that are used in a siege, and pressed the place with so much vigour 
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that he carried it sword in hand. Gouras surrendered himself, and 
he treated him with great humanity. He would not, however, 
listen to Callimachus, though he offcred to discover to him a vast 
quantity of hidden treasure ; but put him in fetters, in order that 
he might suffer capital punishment for setting fire to the city of 
Amisus, and by that means depriving him of the honour of showing 
his clemency to the Greeks, 

Hitherto, one might say, fortune had followed Lucullus, and 
fonght for him. But from this time the yales of her favour fell ; 
he could do nothing but with infinite difficulty, and struck upon 
every rock in his way. He behaved, indeed, with all the valour 
and persevering spirit of a good general, but hi» actions had no 
longer their wonted glory and favourable acceptance with the 
world. Nay, tossed as he was on the waves of fruitless contention, 
he was in danger of losing the glory he had already acquired. For 
great part of his misfortunes he might blame himself, because, in 
the first place, he would never study to oblige the common soldiers, 
but looked upon every compliance with their inclinations as’ the 
source of his disgrace and destruction of his authority. What 
was of still greater consequence, he could not behave in an easy 
affable manner to those who were upon a footing with him in point 
of rank and birth, but treated them with haughtiness, and con- 
sidered himself as greatly their su . These blemishes Luculio, 
had amidst many perfections. He was tall, well made, graceful, 
deguents and had abilities for the administration as well as for the 


el 

Sallust tells us, the soldiers were ill-affected to him from the be- 
ginning of the war, because he made them keep the field two 
winters successively, the one before Cyzioum and the other betore 
Amisus. The rest of the winters were very disagreeable to them ; 
they either passed them in hostilities against some enemy ; or, if 
they happened to be among friends, they were obliged to live in 
tents. For Lucullus never once suffered his troops to enter any 
Grecian aily or any other in alliance with Rome. 

While the soldiers were of themselves thus ill-disposed, they 
were made still more mutinous by the demagogues at home ; who, 
through envy to Lucullus, accused him of protracting the war from 
a_love of command and of the riches it procuied him. He had 
almost the entire direction (tl said) of Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, ja, and all the provinces as 
far as the Phasis ; and now he was pillaging the royal palaces of 
““igranes, as if he had been sent to strip, not to subdue lings. So 
Lucius Quintius, one of the tnbunes, is said to have expressed him- 
self; the same who was principally concerned in procuring a decree 
that Lucullus should have a successor sent bim, and that most of 
his troops should have their discharge. 

To these misfortunes was added another, which absolutely ruined 
the affairs of Lucullus. Publius Clodius, a man of the utmost in- 
solence and effrontery, was brother to his wife, who was so 
abandoned a woman, that it was believed she had a criminal com- 
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merce with him. He now bore arms under Lucullus, and imagined 
he had not the post he deserved ; for he wanted the first; and on 
account of his disorderly life, many were put before him, ‘Finding 
this, he practised with the Fimbrian troops, and endeavoured to 
set them against Lucullus, by flattering speeches and insinuations, 
fo which they were neither unaccustomed nor unwillin, to attend, 
For these were the men whom Fimbria had formerly persuaded to 
kill the consul Flaccus, and to appoint him their general. Still 
retaining such inclinations, they received Ciodius with pleasure, and 
called him the soldier's friend. He did, indeed, pretend to be con- 
cerned at their sufferings, and used to say,—“ Shall there no period 
be put to their wars, and toils; they go on fighting onc 
nation after another, and wear out their lives in wandcring over the 
world? And what is the reward of so many laborious expeditions ? 
what, but to guard the waggons and camels of Lucullus, loaded with 
rups of gold and precious stones? Whereas Pompey’s soldiers, 
already discharyed, sit down with their wives and children upon 
fertile estates, and in aj towns; not for having driven 
Mibridates as Ti nes int Taaczpatle aes and destroying 
the cities in Asia, ing with fugitives in Spain ant 
slaves in Italy. If we must for ever have our swords in our hands, 
let us reserve all our hearts, and what remains of our limbs, for a 
general who thinks the wealth of his men his greatest ornament.” 
These complaints against Lucullus corrupted his soldiers in such 
a manner, that they would neither follow him against Tigranes, nor 
yet against Mithridates, who from Armenia had thrown himselt 
ito ontus, and was beginning to recover his authority there. 
They pretended it was impracticable to march in winter, and 
therefore loitered in Gordyene, expecting Pompey or some other 
general would come as successor to lus. But when intelligence 
was brought that Mithridates had defeated Fabius, and was 


marching against Sornatins and Triarius, were ashamed of 
hei nnetion and told Lucullus he might them wherever 
a 


‘riarius being informed of the ch of Lucullus, was 
ambitious, befure he arrived, to seize the victory which he thought 
perfectly secure ; in consequence of which he hazarded and lost a 
great battle. It is said that about 7,000 Rowans were killed, 
among whom were 150 centurions, and 24 tribunes. Mithridates 
likewise took their camp. Lucullus arrived a few days after, 
fortunately cnough for Triarius, whom he concealed from the 
soldiers, who wanted to wreak their vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridates avoided an action with Lucullus, and chose to 
wait for Tigrancs, who was coming with a great atmy, Lucullus, 
in order to prevent their junction, determined to go in quest of 
Tigranes once more, But as he was upon his march, the 
Fimbrians mutinied and deserted his standard, alleging that they 
were discharged by an express decree, and no longer obliged to 
srve under Lucullus, when those provinces were consigned to 
another. Lucullus, on this occasion, submitted to many things 
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heneath his dignity. He applied to the private men one by one, 
going round to their tents with a sepplicating aspect and with tears 
in his eyes ; nay, he condescended to take some of them by the 
hand. ‘but they rejected all his advances, and throwing down 
their empty purses before him, lade him go and fight the 
enemy himself, since he was the only person that knew how to 
make his advantage of it. 

However, as the other soldiers interposed, the Fimbrians were 
prevailed upon to stay all the summer, on condition that if no 
enemy faced them in the field during that time they should be at 
liberty to retire. Lucullus was obliged cither to accept this pro- 
posal or to abandon the country, or to leave it an_casy prey to the 
Jarbarians, Ie kept the troops together, therefore, without 
tending to exercise any act of ver upon them, or to Iead them 
out to battle ; thinking it all he coukl expect, if they would but 
remain upon the spot. At the same time he loaked on, while 
‘Tigranes was ravaging Cappadocia, and Mithridates was growing 
strony and insolent again ; though he had acquainted the senate 
by letter that he was absolutcly conquered, and deputies were come 
to selile the afftirs of Pontos, as a pr nee entirely reduced. 
These deputies, on their arrival, tound that he was not even master 
of himselt, but exposed to every instance of insult and contempt 
from his own soliiers. Nay, they treated their general with such 
wanton mot kery, as, when the summer was passc'l, to arm, ancl 
challenge the enenry who were now retired into quarters. They 
shouted as in the charge, made passes m the air, and then left the 
camp, calling Lucullus to witness that they had stayed the time 
they promised him. 

Pompey wrote to the other legions to attend him. For, through 
his interest with the people, and the flattcring insinuations of the 
orators, he was already appointed general against Mithridates and 
Tigranes. To the senate, indced, and all the best of the Romans, 
Lucullus appeared to have very hard treatment, since a person was 
sent to succeed him, not so much in the war as in his triumph: 
and he was robbed rather of the prize of honour than of the 
command. Those that were npon the »pot found the matter still 
more invidious. allus had no longer the power cither of 
rewarding or punishing. Yompey suffered no man to wait oy 
him about any business whatever, or to pay any regard to the 
regulations he had made in concurrence with the ten com- 
tissioners. He forbade it by express and public orders ; and his 
influence was great, on account of his coming with a more 
respectable army. 

Yet their friends thought it proper that they should come to an 
interview ; and accordingly they did so in a village of Galatia, 
They addressed each other with much politeness, and with mutual 
compliments on their great suceoss, Lucullus was the alder man, 
hut Pompey had superior dignity, for he had commanded in more 
wars, and had been honoured with two triumphs. Each had the 
fasces carried before him, adorned with a laurel on account of their 
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respective victories ; but as Pompey had travelled a long way 
through dry and parched countries, the laurels about his fasces 
were withered. The lictors that preceded Lucullus observing this 
freely gave them a sufficient quantity of their fresh and green ones : 
which Pompey’s friends considered as an auspicious circumstance. 
And, in fact, the great actions of Lucullus did cast a lustre over 
this expedition of Pompey. 
This interview, however, had no effect ; they parted with 
iter rancour in their hearts than they entertained at their mect- 
ing. Pompey annulled the acts of Lucullus ; and taking the rest of 
his troops fiom him, left him only 1,600 men for his triumph, and 
even these Gln Sea with etactance: _ ill qualified, or so 
unfortunate, was Lucullus, witl to the first and greatest re- 
acisite in a general gaining the Tearts of hie soldiers Vad tha 
been added to. his many other great and admirable talents, his 
e, his vigilance, his prudence and justice, the Roman empire 
would not have been terminated, on the side of Asia, by the 
Euphrates, but by the Hyrcanian sea and the extremities of the 
earth, For Tigranes had already conqucred the other nations ; 
and the power of the Parthians was neither so great nor so united 
in itself, during this expedition of Lucullus, as it was afterwards in 
the time of Crassus. On the contrary, they were weakened by 
intestine wars and by hostilities with their neighbours, insomuc! 
that they wee not able to repel the insults of the Armenians, In 
my opinion, indced, the advantages which his country reaped from 
Lucullus were not equivalent to the calamities which he occasioned 
others to bri ren it. The trophies of Armenia, just in the 
agighbourhood of Parthia, the palms of Tigranocerta and Nisibis 
with all their vast wealth carried in triumph to Rome, and 
the captive diadem of Tigranes adorning the show, drew Crassus 
into Asia ; as if its barbarous inhabitants had been a sure and eas) 
prey.—However, when he met the Parthian arrows, he soon foun: 
that the success of Lucullus was owing to his own courage and 
capacity, and not to the folly and effeminacy of the enemy. 
fpon his return to Rome, Lucullus found his brother Marcus 
impeached by Memmius, for the practices he had given into during 
his questorship, by order of Sylla—And when Marcus was 
acquitted, Memmius turned against Lucullus himself; alleging 
that he had converted a great deal of the booty to his own private 
use, and had wilfully protracted the war, By these means he en- 
deavoured to exasperate the people against him, and to prevail 
with them to refuse him his triumph. Lucullus was in great danger 
of losing it; but at this crisis, the first and greatest men in Rome 
mixed with the tribes, and after much canvassing and the most 
sneseing application, with great difficulty procured him the 
triumph. 
Tts glory did not consist, like that of others, in the length of the 
procession, or in the astonishing pomp and quantity of spoils, but 
exhibiting the enemy's arms, the ensigns and other warlike 
equipage of the kings With these he had adomed the Circus 
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Flaminius, and they made a very agreeable and respectable show, 
Tn the procession there were a few of the heavy armed cavalry, and 
ten chariots armed with scythes. These were followed by sixty 
grandecs, either friends or lieutenants of the kings. After them 
were drawn 110 galleys with brazen beaks. The next objects were 
a statue of Mithridates in massy gold, full six feet high, and his 
shield set with precious stones. Then came up 20 exhibitions of 
silver vessels, and 32 more of gold cups, arms, and gold coin. All 
these things were bome by men. These were followed by cight 
mules which carried beds of gold, and 56 more Joaded with silver 
bullion. After these came 107 other miles, bearing silver coin to 
the amount of neatly 2,700.000 drachmas. The procession was 
closed with the registers of the moncy with which he had furnished 
Pompey for the war with the pirates, what he had remitted the 
quiestors for the public treasury, and the distribution they had 
made among the soldicrs at the rate of 950 drachmas each man.— 
‘The triumph concluded with a magnificent entcrtainment provided 
for the whole city and the adjacent villages. 

He now divoreed Clodia for her infamous intrigues, and married 
Servilia the sister of Cato, but this second match was not more 
fortunate than the first. Servilia wanted no stain which Clodia 
had, except that of a commerce with her brothers. In other re- 
spects she was equally profligate and abominable. Ile forced 
himself, however, to endure her a long time out of reverence to 
Cato, but at last repudiated her too. 

The senate had conceived great hopes of Lucullus, that he would 
prove a counterpoise to the tyranny of Pompey, and a protector of 
the whole patrician order ; the rather because he had acquired su 
much honour and authority by his great actions. He gave up the 
cause, however, and quitted all pretensions to the administration ; 
whether it was that he saw the constitution in too sickly and 
declining a condition to be corrected ; or whether, as others wilt 
have it, that being satiated with public honours, and having gone 
through many labours and conflicts which had not the most 
fortunate issue, he chose to rctire to a life of ease and indulgence, 
And they commend this change in his conduct, as much better 
than the distempered measures of Marius ; who, after his victories 
over the Cimbri and all his glorious achievements, was not content 
with the admiration of his countrymen, but from an insatiable 
thirst of power, contended, in the decline of life, with the ambition 
of young’ men, falling into dreadful crimes, and into sufferings still 
more dreadful. “ How much happier,” said they, “would it have 
been for Cicero if he had retired after the affair of Catiline; and 
for Scipio, if he had furled his sails, when he had added Numantia 
to Carthage, For there is a period when we should bid 
adieu to folitical contests ; these, as well as those of wrestlers, being 

,, when the strength and vigour of life is gone.” 
On the other hand, Crassus and Pompey ridiculed Lucullus for 
giving into a life of pleasure and expense ; thinking it full as un- 
seasonable at his time of life to plunge into luxury, as to direct the 
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administration or lead armies into the ficld. Indeed the life of 
Lucullus does look like the ancient comedy’ where first we see 
great actions, both political and military, and afterwards feasts, 
debauches (I had almost said masquerades), races by torchiight, 
and every kind of frivolous amusement. For among frivolous 
amusements I cannot but reckon his sumptuous villas, 
walks, and baths, and still more so, the yainting, statues, 
and other works of art, which he collected at an immense 
expense ; idly squandering away upon them the vast fortune which 
he had amassed in the wars. Insomuch, that even now, when 
luxury has made so much greater advances, the gardens of Lucullus 
are numbered with those of kings, and the most magnificent even 
of those. When Tubero the stoic, beheld his works on the sea- 
coast near Naples, the hills he had excavated for vaults and cellars, 
the reservoirs he had formed about his houses, to receive the sea 
for the feeding of his fsh, and his edifices in the sea itself; the 
philosopher called him Xerxes in a gown? Bestcles these, he had 
the most superb pleasure-houses in the country near Tusculum, 
adomed with grand galleries and open saloons, 25 well for the 
pirspect as for walks. Pompey, on a visit there, blamed Lucullus 
for having made the villa commodious only for the summer, and 
absolutely uninhabitable in the winter, Lucullus answered with a 
smile, “What, then, do you think I have not so much sense as 
the cranes ani storks which change their habitations with the 
seasons 

A prvtor, who wanted to exhibit ificent es applied to 
Lucullus for some purple robes for the chorus in his tragedy ; and 
he told bin, he would inquire whether he could furnish htm or not, 
Next day he asked how many he wanted. The pretor answered, 
“A hundred would be sufficient: Upon which Lucullus said, 
“He might have twice that number if he pleased.” The poet 
Horace makes this remark on the occasion, 

Toor isthe bom, whare plenty has not atares 

His daily repasts were like those of a man suddenly grown rich ; 
pompous not only in the beds, which were covered with purple car- 
pets, the side-boards of plate’ set with precious stones, and all the 
entertainment which musicians and comedians could furnish ; but 
in the vast variety and exquisite dressing of the provisions. These 
things excited the admiration of men of unenlarged minds. Pom- 
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pey, therefore, was highly applauded for the answer he gave his 
physician in a fit of sickness. The physician had ordered him to 
eat a thrush, and his servants told him, “That as it was summer, 
there were no thrushes to be found except in the menagerics of Lu- 
cullus.” But he would not suffer them to apply for them there ; 
and said to his physician, “Must Pompcy then have died, if Lu- 
cullus had not been an epicure?” At the same timc, he bade 
them provide him something which was to be had without diffi- 
culty. 

Cato, though he was a friend as well asa relation, to Lucullus, 
was so much displeased with the luxury in which he lived, that 
when a young man made along and unscasonable speech in the 
house about frugality and temperance, Cato rose up and said, 
"Will you never have done? Do you, who have the wealth of 
Crassus, and live like Lucullus, pretend to k like Cato?” But 
some, though they allow that there was such a rebuke, say it came 
from another person. 

‘That Lucullus was not only delighted with this way of living but 
even piqued himself upon it, appears from several of his remark- 
able sayings. He entertained for a considerable time some Greeks 
who had travelled to Rome, till remembering the simplicity of diet 
in their own country, they were ashamed to wait on him any 
longer, and desired to be excused on account of the daily expense 
they brought upon him. He smiled, and said, “/¢ és true, ”y 
Grecian friends, some part of this provision is for you, but the 
greatest part is for Luullus.” Another time, when he happened 
to sup alone, and saw but one table and a very moderate provision 
he called the servant who had the cate of these mutters, and ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction, The servant said, he thought as no- 

oy was invited, his master would not want an expensive supper. 

‘hat /” said he, “didst thou not know that this evening Lu- 
cullus sups with Lucullus ?” As this was the subject of much con- 
versation in Rome, Cicero and Pompey addressed him one dayin the 
Forum, when he appearcd to be perfectly disengaged. Cicero was 
one of his mostintimate friends, and though he had some difference 
with Pompey about the command of the army, yet they used to see 
each other, and converse freely and familiarly, Cicero, after the 
common salutations, asked him, * Whether he was at leisure t¢ 
see company?” He answered,“ Nothing could be more agree 
able,” and Pressed pesca cone to his Leip “Then we will 
wait on you,” said Cicero, “this evening, on condition you give us 
nothing but what is provided for yourself” Lucullus Thad some 
difficulty of accepting the condition, and desired them to put off 
their favour till another day. But they insisted it should be that 
very cvening, and would not suffer him to speak to his servants, 
lest he should order some addition to the supper. Only, at hig re- 

juest, they allowed him to tell one of them in their presence, “He 

‘ould sup that evening in the Apollo ;” which was the name af 
one of his most magnificent rooms. ‘The persons invited had no 
notion of his stratagem ; but, it seems, cack of his dining-voains haa 
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dts fart ular allowance for provisions, and service of plate, as well 
as other furniture. So that the servants hearing what room he 
would sip in, knew very well what expense they were to go to, and 
what side-board and carpets they were to use. The stated charge 
of an entertainment in the Apollo was 50,000 drachmas, and the 
whole sum was laid out that evening, Pompey, of course, when he 
saw so vast and expensive a provision, was surprised at the expe 
dition with which it was prepared. In this respect Lucullus used his 
riches with all the disregard one might expect to be shown to so 
many captives and barbarians. 

But the great expense he incurred in collecting books deserves a 
serious approbation. The number of volumes was great, and they 
were wurilten in elegant hands ; yet the use he made of them was 
more honourable than the acquisition, His libraries were open to 
all: the Grecks repaired at pleasure to the galleries and porticas, as 
to the retreat of the Muses, and there spent whole days in conversa» 
tion on mutters of learning; delighted to retire to such a scene from 
business and from care. Lucullus himself often joined these learned 
men in their walks, and conferred with them: and when ke was 
applied to about the affairs of their country, he gave them his assis- 
tame and advice. So that his house was in fact an asylum and 
senate-house to all the Greeks that visited Rome. 

Ile had a veneration for phil hy in general, and there was no 
sect which he absolutely rej But his principal and original 
attachment was to the Academy ; not that which is called the new, 
though that flourished and was supported by Philo, who walked in 
the steps of Carneades ; but the old Academy, whose doctrines 
were then taught by Antiochus of Ascalon, a man of the most per- 
suasive powers, J.cwlus sought his friendship with great avidity ; 
and having prevailed with him to give him his company, set him 
to oppose the clisciples of Philo, Cicero was of the number, and 
wrote an ingenious book against the old Academy, in which he 
makes Lucullus defend the principal doctrine in dispute, namely, 
that there is such a thing as certain knowledge, and himself main- 
tains the contrary. ‘fhe book is entitled LUCULLUS. They were, 
indeed, as we have observed, sincere friends, and acted upon the 
same principle in the administration. For Lucullus had not en- 
tirely abandoned the concerns of government ; he only gave up the 

joint as to the first influence and direction. The contest for that, 

esa, might be attended not only with danger and disgrace, and 
therefore he soon left it to Crassus and Cato. When he had re- 
fused fe take the lead, those who bos upon be wer of Pom- 
pey with a suspicious eye, pitched upon Crassus and Cato to support 
the Jatician interests. Lucullus, notwithstanding, gave his 
attendance in the forwm, when the business of his friends required. 
it; and he did the same in the senate-house, when there was any 
ambitious design of Pompey to combat. He got Pompey’s orders 
annulled, which he had made after the conquest of the two kings ; 
and, with the assistance of Cato, threw out his bill for a distribu- 
tion of lands among his veterans. 
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This threw Pom into the arms of Crassus and Czsar, or 
rather he conspired with them against the commonwealth ; and 
having filled the city with soldiers, drove Cato and Lucullus out of 
the forum, and got ‘his acts establighed by force. 

‘As these proceedings were highly resented by all who had the 
interest of their country at heart, Pompey’s party instructed one 
Vectius to act a part; and gave it out that they had detected him 
in a design against Pompey’s life. When Vectius was examined in 
the senate, he said it was at the instigation of others; but in the 
assembly of the s poople he affirmed Lucullus was the man who put 
him upon it. No one gave credit to the assertion ; and,a few 
days after, it was very evident that the wretch was suborned to 
accuee an innocent man, when his dead body was thrown out of 
the prison. Pompey's party said, he had laid violent hands upon 
himself ; Lut the marks of the cord that had strangled him, 
the blows he had received, showed plainly that he was killed by the 
persons who suborned him. 

‘This event made Lucullus still more unwilling to interfere in the 
concems of government, and when Cicero was banished, and Cato 
sent to Cypras, he quitted them entirely. /f és said, vhat his un 
derstanaing gradually failed, and that before his death it was abso~ 
dutely gone. Cornelius Nepos, indeed, asserts that this failure of 
his intellect was not owing to sickness or old age, but to a potion 
riven him by an enfranchised slave of his, named Callisthenes, 

or did Callisthenes give it him as a poison, but as a love potion. 
However, instead of conciliating his master’s regards to him, it 
deprived him of his senses; so that during the last years of his 
life, his brother had the care of his estate, 

Nevertheless, when he died, he was as much regretted by the 
people, as ifhe had departed in that height of glory to which his 
meritin warand in the administration had raisedhim. “ Theycrowded 
to the procession ; and the body being carried into the forum by 
ome soung men of the first quality, they insisted, it should be 
buried inthe Campus Martius, as that of Syila had been. Asthis 
was a motion entirely unexpected, and the preparations for the 
funeral there could not easily be made, his brother, with much en- 
treaty, prevailed with them to have the obsequics performed on the 
Tusculan estate, where everything was rided for that purpose. 
Nor did he long survive hin. As he followed him close in the 
course of years and honours, so he was not far behind him in his 
journey to the grave ; to which he bore the character of the best 
and most affectionate of brothers. 


MARCUS CRASSUS, 


Marcus Crassus, whose father had borne the office of censor, and 
been honoured with a triumph, was brought up in a small house 
with his two brothers. These marsied while their parents were 
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living, and they all ate at the same table. This, we may suppose, 
contributed not a little to render bim sober and moderate in his 
diet. Upon the death of one of his brothers, he took the widow 
and children into his house. With respect to women, there was 
nota man in Rome more in his conduct ; though, when 
somewhat advanced in years, he was suspected of a criminal com- 
merce with onc of the vestal virgins named Licinia. Licinia was im- 
peached by one Plotinus, but acquitted upon trial. It scems the 
vestal had a beautiful country-house, which Crassus wanting to have 
at an under price, paid his court to the lady with great assiduity, and 
thence fell under that suspicion. His judges, knowzng that avarice 
was at the bottom of all, acquitted him of the charge of corrupting 
the. vestal : and he never let her rest till she had sold him her 
jouse. 

‘The Romans say, Crassus had only that one vice of avarice, 
which cast a shade upen his many virtues. He appeared, indeed, 
to have but one Lad quality, because it was so much stronger and 
more powerful than the rest, that it quite obscured them. His love 
of money is very cvident from the size of his estate, and_his 
manner of raising it, At first it did not exceed joo talents. But, 
during his public employments, after he had conse.rated the tenth 
of his substance to Hercules, given an entertainment to the people, 
and a supply of bread corn to each citizen for three months, he found, 
upon an exact computation, that he was master of 7,100 talents, 

‘he greatest part of this fortune, if we may declare the truth, to his 
extreme disgrace, was gleaned from war and from fires ; for he 
made a traffic of the public calamities, When Sylla had taken 
Rome, and sold the estates of thosc whom he put to death, 
which he both reputed and called the spoils of his enemies, he was 
desirous to involve all persons of consequence in his crime, and 
he found in Crassus a man who refused no kind of gift or purchase. 

‘Crassus observed also how Hable the city was to fires, and how 
frequently houses fell down ; which misfortunes were owing to the 
weight of the buildings, and their standing so close together! In 
consequence of this, he provided himself with slaves who were 
carpenters and masons, and went on collecting them till he hal 
upwards of five hundred. Then he made it ins business to buy 
houses that were on fire, and others that joined upon them ; and 
he commonly had them at a low price, by reason of the fear and 
distress the owners were in about the event. Hence, in time, he 
became master of a great part of Rome. But though he had so 
many workmen, he built no more for himself than one house in 
which he lived. For he used to say, “That those who love 
building will soon ruin themselves, and need no other enemies.” 

Though he had several silver mines, and lands of great value, 
as well as labourers who turned them to the best advantage, yet 
it may be truly asserted, that the revenue he drew from these was 





2 The strests were varrow and crooked, and the houses chiefly of wood, alter the 
Gauis had burned the ety. 
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nothing in comparison of that produced by his slaves. Such « 
number had he of them, and all useful in life. readers, amanuenses, 
buok-keepers, stewards, and cooks, He used to attend to their 
education, and often gaye them Jessons himoclf; coteeming it a 
principal part of the business of a master to inspect and take care 
of his servants, whom he considered as the living instruments of 
economy. In this he was certainly right, it he thought, as he 
often said, that other matters should be managed by servants, but 
the servants by the master. Indecd, economics, so far as they 
regard only inanimate things, serve only the low purposes of gain : 
but where they regard human beings, they rise higher, and form 
considerable branch of politics. He was wrong, however, in si 
ing, that no man ought to be esteemed rich, who could not with 
his own revenue maintain an army. For as Archidamus observes, 
it never can be calculated what such a monster as war will 
devour. Nor consequently can it be determined what fortune is 
sufficient for its demands. Very different in this respect were the 
sentiments of Crassus from those of Marius. When the Jatter had 
made a distribution of lands among his soldiers at the rate of 14 
acres a map, and found that they wanted more, he said, “1 ho; 
no Roman will ever think that portion of land too little which is 
sufficicat to maintain him.” 

Tt must be acknowledged, that Crassus behaved in a yencrous 
manner to strangers ; his house was ahwayy open to them, ‘To 
which we may add, that he used to leud money to his friends with: 
out interest. Nevertheless his rigour in demanding his moncy the 
very day it was due, often made his appearing favour a greater 
inconvenience than the paying of interest would have been. As 
to his invitations, they were most of them to the commonalty ; 
and though there was a simplicity in the provision, yet at the same 
time there was a ueatness and unceremonious welcome, which made 
it more agreeable than more eapensive tables, 

As to his studies, he cultivated oratory, most particularly that of 
the bar, which had its superior utility. And though he might not 
be reckoned equal, upon the whole, to the first-rate speakers, yet 
by his care and application he cacceded those whom nature bad 
favoured more. For there was not a cause, however unimportant, 
to which he did not come prepared. Besides, when Pompey, 
Coesar, and Cicero, refused to speak, he olten rose and finishe 
the arguinent in favour of the defendant. ‘This atiention of his to 
assist any unfortunate citizen was a very popular thing ; and his 
obliging manner in his common address had an equal charm. 
There was not a Roman, however mean and insignificant, whom he 
did not salute, or whose selutation he did not return by name. 

His knowledge of history is also satd to have been extensive, 
and he was not without a taste of Aristotle’s philosophy. Jn the 
latier branch he was assisted by a philosopher named Alexander! 

LXzlander copjectes Us might be sald to have Gomibed in the timer of 
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a man who gave the most glorious proofs of his disinterested and 
mild disposition, during his acquaintance with Crassus. For it is 
not casy to say, whether his poverty was greater when he entered, 
or when he leit his house. le was the only friend that Crassus 
would take with him into the cou: on which occasions he would 
lend him a cloak for the journey, but demand it again when he 
returner to Rome. The patience of that man is truly admirable, 
particularly, if we consider that the philosophy he professed did 
not look upon poverty as a thing indifferent. 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius prevailed, it soon 
appeared that they were not returning for any benefit to their 
countty, but for the ruin and destruction of the nobility. Part of 
them they had already caught and put to death ; among whom 
were the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus himself, who 
‘was then a very young man, escaped the present danger. But, as 
he saw the tyrants had their hunters beating about for him on nll 
sides, he took three friends and ten servants with him, and fied 
with surprising expedition into Spain; where he had attended 
his father during his pratorship, and gained himself friends. 
‘There, too, he found the minds of men full of terror, and all 
trembling at the crpelty of Marius, as if he had been actnally 

ent; therefore he did not venture to apply to any of his 
friends in public, Instead of that, he went into a farm which 
Vibius Pacianus had contiguous to the sea, and hid himself in a 
spacious cave there. From thence he sent one of his servants to 
sound Vibius ; for his provisions already began to fail. Vibius, 
delighted to hear that he had escaped, inquired the number of 
people he had with him, and the place of his retreat. He did not 
wait on him in person, but sent immediately for the steward of 
that farm, and ordered hiin to dress a supper every day, carry it 
to tbe foot of the tock, and then retire in silence, He charged 
him not to be curious in examining into the affair, under pain of 
death ; and promised him his freedom, if he proved faithful in his 
commissio: 

‘The cave is at a small distance from the sea, The surrounding 
rocks which form it admit only a slight and agrceable breath of air. 
A little beyond the entrance, it is astonishingly lofty, and the com- 
pass of it is so great, that it has several large caverns, like a suite of 
rooms, one within another. It is not destitute either of water or 
light. A spring of excellent water flows from the rock ; and there 
are small natural apertures, where the rocks approach each other 
at top, through which day-light is admitted, By reason of the 
thickness of the rock, the interior air too is pure and clear; the 
foggy and moist part of it being carried away with the stream. 

‘Crassus, in this asylum, bad his preven brought every day 
the steward, who neither saw nor him or his people, thoug! 
he was seen by them, because they knew his time, and watched 
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for his coming. And he brought not only what was sufficient for 
use, but delicacies too for pleasure. For Vibius had determined to 
treat his friend with all imaginable kindness. He reflected that 
some regard should be had to his time of life, and as he was very 
young, that he should have some particular indulgences on that 
account, To supply his necessities only, he thought, looked more 
like constraint than friendship. Therefore, one day he took with 
him two handsome maid-servants, anil walked towards the sea. 
When they came to the cave, he showed them the entrance, and 
bid them go boldly in, for they had nothing to fear. Crassus, see- 
ing them, was afraid his retreat was discovered, and began to ex- 
amine who they were, and what thcy wanted. “They answered as 
they were instructed, “That they were come to scck their master 
who lay concealed there.” Upon which, he perceived, it was only 
a piece of gallantry in Vibius, who studied to divert him, He re- 
ceived the damsels, therefore, and kept them all the time he stayed 
there; and they served to carry his messages to Vibius, and to 
bring answers back. Fenestella says he saw one of them when 
she was very old, and often heard her tell the story with pleasure. 

Crassus Spent eight months in this privacy, at the end of which 
he received intelligence that Cinna was dead. ‘Then he imme- 
diately made his appearance, and numbers repaired to him ; out of 
which he selected a corps of 2,500 micn. With these he visited the 
cities ; and most historians agree that he pillaged one called 
Malacca, But others tell us, he absolutely denied it, and disclaimed 
the thing in the face of those who spread the report. After this, he 
collected vessels, and passed over into Africa, to join Metellus 
Pius, an officer of great reputation, who had raised considerable 
forces. He did not, however, stay long there. Upon sonie differ- 
ence with Metellus, he applied humsclt to Sylla, who received him 
with plessure and ranked bim among his principal friends, 

‘When Sylla was returned to Italy, he chose to kcep the young 
men he had about him in exercise, and sent them upon various 
commissions. Crassus he despatched to levy troops amoug the 
Marsi; and, as his passage Jay through the cnemy’s country, he 
demanded guards of Sylla._ ‘J give thee for guards,” said he in an 
angry tone," I give thee for guards, thy jather, thy brother, thy 
friends, thy relations, who fave ben unjustly and abominably 
sacrificed, and whose cause 1 am going to revenge spon their msr- 

vers” 








Crassus, roused and inflamed with these words, passed boldly 
through the midst of the enemy : raised a considerable army, and 
showed his attachment, as well as exerted his courage, in all Sylta’s 
conflicts. Hence, we are told, came his first competition and dis- 
pute with Pompey for the palm of honour, Pompey was the 
younger man, and had this great disadvantage besides, that his 
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father was more hated than any man in Rome. Yet his genius 
broke forth with such lustre on these occasions, that Syila 
treated him with more respect than he generally showed much 
older men, or even those of his own rank. For be used to rise up 
at his approach, and uncover his bead, and salute him as Jnferator. 

Crassus was not a little piqued at these things, though there was 
no reasnn for his pretensions, He had not the capacity of Pompe ; 
besides Ais innate blencishes, his avarice and meanness, robbed his 
auctions of all Mele erace ‘and dignity. For instance, when he took the 
city of Tuder in Umbria, he was supposed to have appropriited the 
greatest part of the plunder to his own use, and it was repre ented 
in that lyht to Sytla, Jt is true, in the bate fought near Rome, 
which was the greatest and most decisive of all, Sylla was worsted, 
his troops repulsed, and a number of them killed. Meantime, 
Crassus, who commanded the right wing, was victorious, and hay- 
ing pursued the enemy till night, sent to inform Sylla of his success, 
and to demand refreshments for his men. 

But in the time of the pr ‘iptions and confiscations, he lost all 
the credit he had gained; buying great estates at an under-price, 
and often begging such as he had cast his eye upon. Nay, in the 
country of the Brutians, he is said to have proscribed one man 
without Sylla’s order, merely to seize his fortune. Upon this Sylla 
gaye him up, and never after employed him in any public affair. 

Though Crassus was an exquisite flattcrer himself, yet no man 
twas more easily canght flattery he, And what was very 
particnlar, thouyh he was one of the nust couctous men in the world, 
No man was more averse to, or more severe against, such as re- 
sembled him? But it gave him still more pain ta see Pompey 
30 successful in all his employments, to see him honoured with a 
triumph, and saluted by the citizens with the title of she Great. 
One day he happened to be told, “ Pompey the Great was com- 
ing :” upon which he answered with a scoraful smile, “ How big 

ic 


‘As he despaived of ising to an equality with him in war, he be- 
took himself to the administ ; and by paying his court, by de- 
fending the impenched, by lending money, and by assisting and 
canvassing for persons who stood for offices, he gained an authority 
and influence equal to that which Pompey acquired by his military 
achievements. There was something remarkably peculiar in their 
case, The name and interest of Pompey were much greater in 
Rome, when he was absent* and distinguishing himself in the field, 
When present, Crassus often carried his point against him. This 
must be imputed to the state and grandeur that he affected : he 
seldom showed himself in public, or appeared in the assemblies of 
the people ; and he very rarely served those who made application 





1 Ti was observed by the lato ingenious ut sympathy in iloe or folly has gene 
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to him ; imagining by that means he should have his interest cn- 
tire when he wanted it himself. Crassus, on the contrary, had his 
services ever ready for those who wanted them ; he constantly made 
his appearance ; he was easy of access; his life was spent in busi- 
ness and good offices : so that his open and obliging manner got 
the better of Pompey’s distance and state, 

As to dignity Person, powers of persuasion, and engaging turn 
of countenance, we are told they were the same, But the emula- 
tion with which Crassus was actuated never carried him on to 
hatred and malignity. It is true, he was concemed to see Pompey 
and Caesar held in greater honour, but he did not add rancour and 
malevolence to his ambition ; though Czesar, when he was taken 
by pirates in Asia, and strictly confined, cried out, O Crassus, 
what pleasure will it give thee to hear that 1am taken!” How- 
ever they were afterwards upon a footing of friendship ; and when 
Casar was going to set out for his command in Spain, and his 
creditors were ready to seize his equipage, because he could not 
satisfy them, Crassus was kind enough to deliver him from the em- 
barrassment, by giving security ior 830 talents. 

Rome was at this time divided into three parties, at the head of 
which were Pompey, Corsar, and Crassus. For, as to Cato, his 
reputation was greater than his power, and his virtue more admired 
than Jellowed. The rodent and steady part of the city were for 

ompey ; the violent ani enterprising gave into the prospects 
of Cosa 3 Crassus steered a middle course, and availed Fimseif of 
poth. Crassus, indeed, flan changed sites, and neither was a firm 
Friend, nor an implacable enemy. On the conta, he frequently 
fave up either his attachments or resentments indifferently when 

is interest required it ; insomuch that in a short space of time he 
would appear either in support or opposition to the same persons 
and laws. He had some influence founded in love, and some in 
fear ; but fear was the more serviceable principle of the two, An 
instance of the latter we have in Licinius, who was very trouble- 
some to the magistrates and leading orators of his time. When he 
was asked, why he did not att Crassus among the rest, he 
answered, “ He wears wisps upon his horns." So the Romans 
used to serve a vicious bull, fora warning to all persons that passed 
him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravaged Italy, their in- 
surrection was commonly called the war of Spartacus. Its origin 
was this: One Lentulus Batiatus kept at Capua a number of glad- 
iators, the Freatest part of which were Gauls and Thracians ; men 
not reduced to that employment for any crimes they had com- 
mitted, but forced upon it by the injustice of their master, Tuo 
hundred of them, therefore, agreed to make their escape. Though 
the plot was discovered, 78 of them, by their extreme vigilance 
were beforehand with their master, and sallied out of town, having 
first seized all the long knives and spits in a cook's shop. On the 
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road they met some carrying a quantity of gladiators’ 
arms to dnother place. they seized, and armed themselves 
with them. Then they retired to a place of strength, and 
made choice of three leaders.1 The first was Spartacus, whose 
extraction = from one of those ze ee hordes caled Nomdes. 
This man not only a dignity ind, a stre of body, but a 
discemment and civility superior to his focune. Ia short, he was 
more of a Greek than a rian, in bis manner. 

It is said, that when he was first brought to Rome to be sold, a 
serpent was seen twisted about his face as be slept. His wife, who 
was of the same tribe, having the gift of divination, and being a re- 
tainer besides to the orgies of Bacchus, said, it was a sign that he 
would rise to something very great and formidable, the result of 
which would be happy." This woman still lived with him, and was 
the companion of his flight, 

‘The fugitives first distinguished themselves by defeating a party 
sent against them from Capua ; whose arms they seized and wore 
with great satisfaction ; throwing away those of gladiators, as dis- 
honourable and barbasous, Clodius Glaber the pretor was then 
sent against them from Rome, with a body of 3,000 men ; and he 
besieged them on the hill where they were posted. There was but 
one ascent, which was very narrow and rugged, and there he 

laced a sufficient guard, ‘The rest was all a craggy precipice, 

it covered with wild vines. The fugitives cut such of the 
branches as might be of most service, and formed them into a 
ladder of sufficient strength, and so long as to reach the plain be- 
neath. By the hefp of this ladder they all got down safely except 
one, This man remained above only to let down their arms ; an 
when he had done that, he descended after them. 

‘The Romans knowing nothing of this manocuvre, the gladiators 
came upon their rear, and attacked them so suddenly, that they 
fled in great consternation, and left their camp to the enemy. 
Spartacus was there joined by the herdsmen and shepherds of the 
country, men of great vigour, and remarkably swift of foot. Some 
of these he clad in heavy armour, and the rest served as recon- 
noitring parties, and for other purposes of the light-armed. 

‘The next general sent against these gladiators was Publius 
Varinus, They first routed his lieutenant Furius, who engaged 
them with a detachment of 2,000 men, After this Spartacus 
watched the motions of Cossinius, who was appointed assistant 
and chief counsellor to Varinus, and was now marching against 
him with a considerable force. His vigilance was such, that he 
was very near taking Cossinius in the bath at Salenz ; and though 
he did escape with much difficulty, Spartacus seized his baggay 
Then he pursued his steps, and took his camp, having first ined 
great numbers of the Romans. Cossinius himself was among the 
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slain. His subsequent operations were equally decisive. He beat 
Varinus in several engagements, and ‘ook his distors, and the very 
torse he rode. 

By this time he was become great and formidable. Nevertheless 
his views were moderate, he had too much understanding to hope in 
the conquest of the Romans, and therefore led his army to the 
Alps, with an intention to cross them, and then dismiss his troops, 
that they might retire to their respective countries, some to 
‘Thrace, and sorac to Gaul. But they, relying upon their numbers, 
and clated with success, would not listen to his proposal In- 
stead of that, they laid Italy waste as they traversed it. 

It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of this revolt that 
afflicted the senate ; it was fear and danger; and they now cm- 
ployed both the consuls in this war, as one of the most difficult 
and important they ever had upon their hands. Gelius, one of the 
consuls, having surprised a body of Germans, who were so rash 
and sclf-opinionated as to scparate from the troops of Spartacus, 
defeated them entirely and put them to the sword, Lentulus, the 
other consul, endeavoured to sumound Spartacus, with his forces, 
which were very considerable, Spartacus met him fairly in the 
field, beat his heutenants, and striy them of their baggage. He 
then continued his route to the Alps but, was opposed by 
Cassius, who commanded in that part of Gaul which lay about the 
Pa, and came against him at the head of 10,000 men. A battle 
ensued, in which Cassius was defeated, with great loss, and saved 
himself not without difficulty, 

No sooner were the senate informed of these miserable proceed- 
ings, than they expressed the test indignation against the 
consuls, and gave orders that they should be superseded in the 
command. Crassus was the person they pitched upon as a 
successor, and many of the nobility served under him, as volunteers, 
as well on account of his political influence as from personal re- 
gard. He went and posted himsclf in the Picene, in urder to 
intercept Spartacus, who was to march that way, At the same 
time be sent his lieutenant Mummius round with two legions ; 
giving him strict orders only to follow the enemy, and by no 
means to hazard either battle or skirmish, Mummius, however, 
upon the first promising occasion, engaged Spartacus, and was en- 
tirely routed, Numbers fell upon the field of battle, and many 
others threw away their arms, and ficd for their lives. 

Crassus gave Mummius a severe reprimand, and new armed his 
men, but insisted withal that they should find security for their 
keeping those arms they weie now intrusted with. The first 500, 
who had shown the greatest marks of cowardice, he divided into 
rp. paris, and fut one in cach decade to death, to whose lot it might 

jappen to fall; thus reviving an ancient custom of military punish 
meni which had been long disused. Indeed, this kind of punish- 
ment is the greatest mark of infamy, and being put in execution in 
sight of the whole army, is “attended with many avoful and affecting 
circumstances. 
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After thus chastIsing his men, he led them agamst the enemy. 
But Spartacus turnea back and retired through Lucani. to the sea. 
The rebel happening to find a number of vesscls in harbour be- 
longing to the Cilician pirates, resolved to make an attempt upon 
Sicily ; where, at the head of 2,000 men, he thought be could easily 
rekindle the Servile war, which had but lately becn smothered! and 
which wanted little fuel to make it flame out again. Accordingly 
the pirates entered into agreement with him ; but they had no 
sooner taken his money than they broke their engagement, and 
sailed another way. Spartacus, thus deceived, left the sea, and 
entrenched himself in the peninsula of Rhegium. 

‘When Crassus came up, he observed that the nature of the place 
suggested what measures he should take ; in consequence of which 
he determined to build a wall across the isthmus. iis, he knew, 
would at once keep his soldiers from idleness, and cut off the 
enemy's supplies, The work was great and difficult : nevertheless 
he finished it beyond all expectation, in a short time ; drawing a 
trench from sea to sea 300 furlonys in length, 15 fect in breadth, 
and as many in depth ; be built a wall also above it of considerable 
height and strength, 

Spartacus at first made a of the undertaking, But, when 
his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go farther, he saw the 
wall before him, and at the same time was conscious that the 

ninsul2 was exhausted. He watched his opportunity, however, 

ina snowy and tempestuous night, to fill up the trench with eartl 
wood, and other materials; and so passed it with a third part of 
his army. Crassus now began to fear, that Spartacus, in the spirit 
of enterprise, would march immediately to Kome. But when he 
observed that a number of the enemy, upon some difference or 
other, separated and encamped upon the Lucanian lake, he re- 
covered his spirits, ‘I'he water of this lake is said to change in 
such a manner, as sometimes to be sweet and fresh, and at other 
times so salt that it is impossible to drink it. Crassus fell upon 
this party, and drove them from the lake, but could not do any 
great execution, or continue the pursuit far, because Spartacus 
made his appearance, and rallied the fugitives. 

Crassus now i of having written to the senate, shad /f was 
necessary to recall Lucultus from Thrace, and Pompey from Spain 
and hastened to finish the war himself, For he was sensible that 
the general who should come to his assistance would rob him of 
alt the honour. He resolved, therefore, in the first place, to attack 
the troops which had revolted, and formed a separate body, under 
the command of two officers named Cannicius and Castus. With 
this view, he sent a of men before to seize an eminence 
which he thought would be of service to him, but ordered them to 
conduct their enterprise with all imaginable secrecy. They 
observed his directions ; and, to conceal their march the better, 


1 Tt was but ninsteen years before, that a period was put to the Servile war in Biaily, 
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covered their helmets and the rest of their arms. Two women, 
however, who were sacrificing before the enemy's camp, discovered 
them; and they would probably have met their fate, had not 
Crassus advanced immediately, and given the enemy battle. This 
was the miost obstinate action in the whole war. 12,300 of the 
encmy were killed, of which number there were only two found 
wounded in the back ; the rest died in their ranks, after the bravest 
exertions of valour. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the mountains of 
Petelia ; and Quintus, one of Crassus's officers, and Scropha the 
quiestor, marched after to harass his rear. But, Spartacus facinj 
boat, the Romans fied in the most dastardly manner, and witl 
yreat difficulty carried off the quaxstor, who was wounded, This 
success was the ruin of Spartacus. ‘It gave the fugitives such 
spirits, that they would no longer decline a decisive action, or be 
obedient to their officers; but as they were upon the road, 
addressed them with their swords in their hands, and insisted on 
marching back through Lucania with the utmost expedition, to 
meet the Romans, and face Crassus in the field. 

"This was the very thing that Crassus desired. He was informed 
that Pompey was approaching ; and of the many spceclies to the 

ople on occasion of the ensuing clection, in which it was asscrted, 
that this laurel belunged to him, and that, as soon as he made his 
appearance, he would by some decisive stroke put an end to the 
war, 

Crassus, therefore, hastened to give that stioke himself, and, 
with the same view, encamped very near the enemy. One day 
when he had ordered his soldicrs to dig a trench, the gladiators 
attackel them as they were at work Numbers came up con- 
tnually on both sides to support the combatants; and at last 
Spartacus secing what the case necessarily required, drew out his 
whole army. When they brought him his horse, he drew his sword 
and killed him, saying at the same time, “ If I’ prove victorious, I 
shall have horses at command ; if I am defeated, I shall have no 
neeil of this.” His aim was to find Crassus, and he made his wa 
through showers of darts and heaps of the slain. He did not, indeed, 
reach him, but he killed with his own hand two centurions who 
ventured to engage him. At last, those that seconded him fled. 
He, however, still stood his ground, and though surrounded by 
numbers, fought with great gallantry, till he was cut in pieces. 

Crassus, on this occasion, availed himself of every circumstance 
with which fortune favoured him; he formed every act of 
generalship ; he exposed his person in the boldest manner}; yet he 
was only wreathing a laurel for the brows of Pompey. Pompey 
met, it seems, those who escaped out of the field, and put them to 
the sword. In consequence of which, he wrote to the senate, 
“That Crassus had indeed beaten the fugitive gladiators in a 
pitches battle ; but that it was he who had cut up the war by the 
roots. 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in a magnificent 

= . 
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manner for his conquest of Sertorius and Spain. As for Crassus, 
he did not pretend to ask for the greater triumph; and even the 
less, which is led up on foot, under the name of an ovation, seemed 
to have no propriety or decorum in the conquest of fugitive slaves, 

Pompey was immediately called to the consulship ; and though 
Crassus had interest enongh of his own to encourage him to hope 
for the same honour, yet he scrupled not to solicit his good offices. 
Pompey received the application with pleasure ; for he was de- 
sirous by all means to have Crassus under an obligation to him. 
He, therefore, readily cspoused his canse ; and, at last, when he 
made his speech to the people, said, “he was as much indcbted to 
them for the colleague they had given him as for their favour to 
himself" However, the same good understanding did not long 
continue; they differed about almost every article that came be- 
fore them; and those disputes and altercations prevented their 
doing anything considerable during their whole consulship. The 
most remarkable thing was, that Crassus offered a great sacrifice 
to Hercules, entertained the people at 10,000 tables, and gave them 
a supply of bread-corn for three months. 

Wheat they held one of the last assemblies before they quitted 
their charge, a Roman knight, natned Onativs Aurelius, who had 
spent most of his time in a retired manner in the country, and 
‘was a man of no great note, mounted the rostrum, and pave the 
people an account of a vision that had appearcd to him. «Tupi 
said he, “appeared tome in a dream, and commanded me to 
inform you in this public manner, that you are not to suffer the 
consuls to lay down their office before they are reconciled.” He 
had no sooner ended his speech than the people insisted that they 
should be reconciled.—Pompey stood without mating any motion 
towards it, but Crassus went and offered him his hand. “I am 
not ashamed, my fellow citizens,” said he, “nor do I think it 
bencath me, to make the first advances to Pompey, whom you 
distinguished with the name of Grea?, while he was but a beardiess 
youth, and whom you honoured with a triumph before he was a 
senator.” 

‘These were the only memorable things in the consulate of 
Crassus. As for his censorship, it passed without anything worth 
mentioning.) fe sutde no inguisition into the lives and manners 
of the senators ; he did not review the equestrian order, or number 
the prople, Lutacius Cat cone of the best natured men in the 
world, was his colleague ; and it is said that when Crassus wanted 
to adopt a violent and unjust measure, I mean the making of 
Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus strongly opposed it ; and hence 
mse that difference, in consequence of which they resigned their 

large. 

When the great conspis of Cataline, which brought the com- 
monweatth fo the verge of distraction, broke out, Crascus was sis. 
pected of having some concern in it Nay, there was one who 





1 He was oonsor atx years after his conmmulvhip, 83 2.0 
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named him among the conspis + but no one gave credit to his 
information. It is true, Cicero, in one of his orations, openly 
accuses both Crassus and Cesar of that crime. But that oration 
did not appear in public till both those great men were dead. On 
the other hand, the same Cicero, in the oration he delivered re- 
lating to his consulship, expressly says, that Crassus came to him 
one night, and put a letter in his hands, which showed the reality 
of the plot into which they were then inquiring. Be that as it may, 
itis certain chat Crassus after this conceined a mortal hatred for 
Cicero, and would have shown it in some act of violence, had not 
his son Publius prevented it. Publius was a man of letters, and 
eloguence had a particular charm for him—hence his attachment 
to Cicero was so prcat, that when the bill for his banishment was 
proposed, he went into mourning, and persuaded the rest of the 
Roman youth to do the same. At last, he even prevailed with his 
father to be reconciled to bim. 

About this time, Ca:sar returned from his government, to solicit 
the consulship, Finding Crassus and Pompey again at variance, 
he would not apply to cither in particular, Iest he should make the 
other his enemy; nor could fe hope to succeed without the 
assistance of one of them. In this dilemma he determined, if 
sible, to effect a good understanding once more between them, 
which purpose he represented, “That, by levelling their 
artillery against each other, they raised the Ciceros, the Sata 
and the Catns; who would bé nothing, if they were once 
friends, and took care to act in concert. If that were the case,” 
said he, “with your united interests and counsels you might carry 
all before you.” 

These represcntations had their effect, and, dy, Joining Risssel/ tp 
the league, he formed that invincible triumvirate which ruined the 
senate and people of Rome. Not that either Crassus or Pompey 

rained any advaniage from their union, but Cesar, by the help of 

th, climbed to the highest pinnacle of power, An earnest of this 
de faa, is ai bring ianimonsly elected consul, And as he ac 
gutted himself in his office with great honour, they procured him 
the command of armies, and decreed him the province of Gaul, 
where he was established as in an rable castle, For, they 
imagined if they did but secure to him the province that was 
fe to his lot, they might share the rest between them at their 
leisure. 

It was the immoderate love of power which led Pompey into this 
error. And Crassus to his old disease of avarice now added a new 
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one, The achievements, the victories, and triumphs of Cesar, 
raised in Crassus a passion for the same; and he could not be 
content to be beneath him in this respect, though he was so much 
superior in others. He therefore never Jeft himself rest, till he 
met an inglorious fate, and involved his country in the most 
dreadful calamities. 

On Cwsar's coming from Gaul to the city of Lucca, numbers 
went to wait upon him, and among the rest Crassus and Pompey. 
These, iu their private conferences, agreed with him to carry 
matters with a higher hand, and to make themselves absolute in 
Rome. For this purpose Caesar was to remain at the head of his 
army, and the other two chiefs to divide the rest of the pro- 
vinces and armies between them. There was no way, however, 
to carry their scheme into execution, without suing for another 
consulship; in which Caesar was to assist by writing to his 
friends, and by sending a number of his soldiers to vote in the 
election. 

‘When Crassus and Pompey returned to Rome, their designs 
were very much suspected ; and the general discourse was, that 
the late interview boded no good to the commonwealth. Here- 
upon, Marcellinus and Domitius Enobarbus asked Pompey in full 
senate, “Whether he intended to solicit the consulship?” To 
which he answered, “Perhaps I may—perhaps not.” And upon 
their interrogating him a second time, he said, “ If I solicit it, I 
shall solicit it for men of honour, and not for men of a meaner 
principle.” As this answer appeared to have too much of haughti- 
ness and contempt, Crassus expressed himself with more modcra- 
ton, a If it be for the public good, I shall solicit it—if not, I shall 
forbear. 

By this some other candidates, and among the rest Domitius, 
were emboldencd to appear ; but as soon as Crassus and Pompey 
declared themselves, the rest dropped their pretensions. Only 
Domitius was exhorted and encomaged by his friend and kinsman 
Cato, “ Not to abandon his Feoapectss but to stand boldly up for 
the liberties of his country. As for Pompey and Crassus, he said, 
they wanted not the consulship, but absolute power ; nor was it 26 
much their aim to be chief magistrates at home, as to seize the 
provinces, and to divide the armies between them.” 

Cato having thus expresed his real sentiments, drew Domitius 
almost forcibly into the forwm, and numbers joincd them there. 
For they were greatly surprised at this step of Crassus and Pompey. 
‘ Why do they demand,” said they, ‘a second consulship? Why 
together? ‘Why not with others? Have we not many persons of 
merit sufficient to entitle them to be colleagues with cither Crassus 
or Pompey ?” 

ompey’s. party, alarmed at these speeches, threw off the mask, 
and adopted the most violent measures. Among other out- 
rages, they waylaid Domitius as he was going to the place of 
election before day, accompanied by his friends} killed the torch- 
bearer, and wounded many of his train, Cato among the rest 
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Then they shut them all up together till Crassus and Pompey were 
elected. 

A little after this, they confined Domitius to his house, by plant- 
ing armed men about it, drove Cato out of the forum, and killed 
several who made resistance. Ilaving thus clearcd the way, they 
continued Czsar in his government for five ycars more, and got 
Syria and both the Spains for their own provinces. Upon casting 
lots, Syria fell to Crassus, and the Spains to Pompey. 

‘The allotment was not disagreeable to the multitude, They 
chose to have Pompey not far from Rome; and Dompcy, who 
passionately loved his wife, was very glad of the opportunity to 
spend most of his time there. As for Crassus, as soon as it ap- 
peared that Syria was his lot, he discavered the greatest joy, and 
consiaered it as the principal happiness of his life; insomuch that 
even before strangers and the populace he could hardly restrain his 
transports, To his intimate friends he opened himself more freely, 
expressing the most sanguine hopes and indulging in vain clevahans 
of heart, unsuitable to his age and disposition : tor in general he 
was far from being pompous or inclined to vanity, But now ex- 
travagantly elated and corrupted by kis fattering prospects, he 
considered not Syria and the Parthians as the termination of his 
good fortune 5 but inieaied to make _ srreaiten of Lacallis 

‘inst Tigrancs, an “ympey against Mithridates, appear onl 
the sports of children, His design wias Co penetrate to the Bactrhans, 
the Indians, the eastern ocean, and in his hopes he had already 
swallowed up the east. 

In the law relating to the ment of Crassus, no mention 
was made of a war in its neighbourhood ; but all the world knew 
Crassus had an eye to it. And Cesar, in the letter he wiote to 
him from Gaul, commended his design, and encouraged him to 
attack the Parthians. But when he was going to set out, Ateius, 
one ofthe tribunes, threatened to stop him, and numbers joined 
the tribune's party. ‘They could not without indignation think of 
his going to begin hostilities against a people who had done them 
no injury, and were in fact their allies Crassus, alarmed at this, 
desired Pompey to conduct him out of Rome. He knew the 
dignity of Pompey, and the vencration the populace had for him : 
and on this occasion, though many were prepared to withstand 
Crassus, and to raise a clamour against him, yet when they saw 
Pompey marching before him with an open and gay countenance, 
they dropped their reventment, and made way in silence. 

Ateius, however, advanced to meet him. _In the first place, by 
the authority of his office he commanded him to stop, and pro- 
tested against his enterprise. Then he ordered onc of his officers 
to seize him, But the other tribunes interposing, the officer let 
Crassus go. Ateius now ran before to the gate, and placed there a 
censer with fire in it At the approach of Crassus he sprinkled 
incense upon it, offered libations, and uttered the most horrid im- 
precations, invoking at the same time certain dreadful and strange 
gods. The Romans say, these mysterious and ancient impreca- 
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tions have such power,‘ that the object of them never escapes 
their effect; nay, they add, that the person who uses them is 
sure to be unhappy, so that they are seldom used, and never but 
upon @ great occasion. Ateius was much blamed for his rash 
zeal. It was for his country’s sake that he was an adversary to 
Crassus, and yet it was his country he had laid under that dreadful 
curse. 

Crassus, pursuing his journey, came to Brundusium ; and though 
the winter storms made the voyage dangerous, he put to sea, and 
lost a number of vessels in his passage. As soon as he had 
collected the rest of his troops, he continued his route by land 
through Galatia. There he paid his respects to Deiotarus, who, 
though an old man, was building a new city. Crassus laughed, 
and said, “ You begin to build at the twelfth hour of the day!” 
‘The king laughed in his turn, and answered, “ You do not set out 
very early in the merning’ against the Parthians!” Crassus, 
indeed, was then above sixty years of age,?and he looked much 
lSoon bis arrival i Syria bis airs dat first accord 

jis arrival in Syria, hi irs prospered at first accordin, 
to his expectation. He threw a bridge over the Euphrates wit! 
ease, and his army passed over it without opposition. Many 
cities in Mesopotamia voluntarily received him; and one only 
stood upon its defence. The prince who governed it was named 
Apollonius. The Romans having lost about 100 men before it, 
Crassus marched against it with all his forces, took it by assault, 
plundered it of everything valuable, and sold the inhabitants for 
slaves. The Greeks called that city Zenodotia! Crassus, upon 
taking it, suffered his army to salute Imperator ; a thing which 
reflected no small disgrace upon him : it showed the meanness of 
his spirit, and his despair of effecting anything considerable, when 
he valued himself upon such a trifling acquisition. 

After he had ganisoned the towns that had submitted with 7,000 
foot and 1,000 horse, he returned into Syria, to winter. There he 
was joined by his son, whom Casar had sent to him from Gaul, 
adorned with military honours, and at the head of 1,000 select 
horse. 

‘Among the many errors which Crassus committed in this war, 
the first, and none of the least, was his returning so soon into Syria. 
He onght to have gone forward, and strengthened himself with the 
accession of Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with the 
Lace Fy instead of eri be ave the enemy abundant time to 
prepare themselves. Besides, his occupations in Syria were greatly 
censured, having more of the trader in them than of the general, 
Instead of examining into the arms of his soldiers, keeping them 
in exercise, and improving their strength and activity proper 
rewards, he was inquiring into the revenues of the cities, and 


1 ——Dira dotestatio 3 Zencdots, in the provinos 
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weighing the treasures in the temple of the goddess of Hicrapolis+ 
And though he fixed the quotas of troops which the states and 
principalities were to furnish, be let them off again for a sum of 
money; which exposed him'to the contempt of those whom he 
excused. 

The first sign of his future fortune came from this very goddess, 
whom some call lentes, some une, others Nafure, or that great 
principle which produces all ings out of moisture, and instructs 
mankind in the knowledge of everything that is good. As they 
were going out of the temple, young Crassus stumbled and fell at 
the gate, and his father fell upon him. 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter-quarters, when 
ambassadors came from Arsacus, and addressed him in this short 
specch ; “If this army was sent against the Parthians by the 
Roman people, that people has nothing to expect but perpetual 
war and enmity irreconcilable. But if Crassus, against the inclina- 
tions of his country (which were informed was the case), to 
gratify his own avarice, has undertaken this war, and invaded one 
of the Parthian provinces, Arsaces will act with more moderation. 
He will take compassion on Urassus’s age, and let the Romans go, 
though in fact he considers them rather as in prisunthan ingarrison.” 
To this Crassus mad¢ no return but a rhodomontade; he said, 
“He would give them his answer at Selencia.”” Upon which 
Vagises, the oldest of the ambassadors, Jauyhed j and, turning up 
the palm of bis hand, replicd, “ Crassus, here will hair grow before 
thew wilt see Seleucia.” 

The ambassadors then returned to their king Orodes,? and told 
him he must prepare for war. Meantime, some Romans escaped 
with difficulty from the cities they y garrisoned in Mesopotamia, and 
brought a very alarming account of the cnemy. ‘They said, “th 
had been eye-witnesses to their immense numbers, and to their 
dreadful manner of fighting, when thev attacked the towns.” x 
as it is usual for fear to magnify its r, they added, * Zt is #m- 
Possible cither to escape them when they pursue, or to take them 
‘when they fly. They have a new and strange sort of arrows, which 
are swifier than lighting, and reach their mark before you can see 
Uuy are discharged; nor are they less fatal in their effects than 
swift in their course. The offensive arins of their cavalry pitrce 
through everything, and the defensive arms are so well tempered, 
that nothing can pierce them,” 

‘The Roman soldiers were struck with this account, and thei 
courage began to droop. They had imagined that the Parthians 
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were not different from the Armenians and Cappadocians, whom 
Lucallus had beaten and driven before him till he was weary ; 
and consequently that the hardest of the expedition would 
be the length of the way, and the trouble of pursuing men 
who would never stand an yement. But now they found 
they had war and danger to in the face, which they had 
not thought of; insomuch that several of the principal officers 
were of opinion that Crassus ought to stop, and call a council 
to consider whether new measures ought not to be taken 
Of this number was Cassius the quarstor, Besides, the soothsayers 
whispered that the sacrifices were not accepted by the gods, and the 
Signs appeared always inauspicious to the general. However, he 
paid no attention to them, nor to any bat those who were for 
hastening his march. 

He was the more confirmed in his intentions by the arrival of 
Amtavasdes,! king of Armenia. That prince came with 6000 horse, 
which he said were only his body guard He promised Crassus 
10,000 more, armed at all points, and 30,000 foot, all to be main- 
tained at his own expense. At the same time, he advised him to 
enter Parthia by way of Armenia. ‘ By that means,” said he, “you 
will not only have plenty of provisions, which I shall take care to 
supply uu with 5 but your arch will be safe, as it will lie along a 
chain of mountains,anda country almost impracticable for cavalry, in 
which the Parthian strength consists.” Crassus received his tender 
of service and his noble offer of succours but coldly ; and said, 
“He should march through Mesopotamia, where he had left a 
number of brave Romans.” Upon this the Armenian bade him 
adieu, and returned to his own country. 

as eyed rat sing ae Euphrates at Zens grapes) win 
dreadful bursts of t lightnings flamed in the of his 
troops. At the vame tine, the black Ce emitted a harricend 
mingled with fire, which broke down and destroyed great part of 
his bridge, The place which he had marked out for a was 
also twice siruck with lightning. One of the gencral’s war horses, 
richly caparisoned, running away with his rider, leaped into the 
Fiver, and was sein no more. Aud it is sald, when the foremost 
cagle was moved, in order for @ march, it turned back of its own 
accord. Besides these iit te 1, it happened that when the soldiers 
had their provisions distributed, efter they had crossed the river, 
they were first served with and salt, which are reckoned 
ominous, and commonly placed spon the monuments of the dead, 
Ina speech of Crassus to the army, an expression escaped him, 
which struck them all with horror, He said “ He had broken down 
the bridge, that not one of them might return.” And when he 
ought, upon perceiving the im ‘iety of the expression, to have 

‘or explained it to the intimic troops, his obstinacy 
would not permit him. To which we may add, that fx the sacrifice 
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offired for the Iustration of the the aruspex having fut the 

ils in Ris hands, he let them. All who attended the cere- 
mony were struck with astonishment ; but he only said with a smilc, 
“ See what it isto be old! My sword, however, shall not slip out 
of my hands in this manner.” 

Immediately after this, he began his march along the side of the 
Euphrates, with seven legions, near 4,000 horse, and almost as 
many of the light-armed, He had not gone far before some of his 
scouts returned, and told him, they had not found so much as one 
man in their excursions ; but that there were many vestiges of 
cavalry, who appeared to bave fled as if they had been pursued, 

Crassus now ‘began to be more sanguine in his hopes, and the 
soldicrs to hold the enemy in contempt, upon a supposition that 
they durst not stand an encounter. Nevertheless, Cassius 
addtessedhimself to the gencral again, and advised him, “To secure 
his troops in some fortified town, till he should have some account 
of the enemy thai might be depended upon. If he did not choose 
that, he desired him to keep along the river till he reached Seleucia : 
for by this means be would be constantly supplicd with provisions 
from the vessels that would follow his camp; and the river pre- 
venting his being surrounded, he would always have it in his power 
to fight upon equal terms.” 

ile Crassus was weighing these counsels with much delibera- 
tion, there arrived an Ar. chief named Ariamaes.' This art- 
ful and perfidious man was the principal instrument of all tho 
calamities which fortune was preparing for the main of Crassus, 
Some of his officers who had served under Pompey, knew how 
much Ariamnes was indebted to that gencral’s favour, and that in 
consequence he passed for a well-wisher to the Romans. But now, 
gained by the Parthian officers, he concerted with them a scheme 
to draw Crassus from the river and the higher grounds, into an 
immense plain where he might easily be surrounded. For the 
enemy thought of nothing less than fighting a pitched battle with 
the Romans. 

‘This barbarian, then, addressing himself to Crassus, at first 
Jaunched out into the praises of Pompey as his benefactor, for he 
was a voluble and artful speaker. Then he expressed his admira- 
tion of so finc an army, but withal took occasion to blame Crassus 
for his delays, and the time he spent in preparing ; as if weapons, 
and not rather active hands and feet, were required against a 
people, who had long been determined to retire with their most 
valuable effects, and with their families and fricnds, to the Scythiaus 
and Hyrcanians. “Or suppose you have to fight,” said he, “ you 
ought to hasten to the encounter, before the king recover his spirits, 

collect alt his forces. AE present he has only sent out Surena 

and Sillaces to amuse you, to prevent your pursuit of himself. 
For his part, he will take care not to appear in the field.” 

This story was false in every circumstance. For Orodes had 
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divided his army into two parts ; with one of which he was ravag- 
ing Armenia, to wreak his vengeance upon Artavasdes ; Surena 
was left with the other, to make bead against the Romans. Not 
that the king (as some will have it) had any contempt for the 
Romans, for Crassus, one of the most powerful men Rome had. 
produced, was not ap antastonist whom he should despise, think- 
mg it a fairer field of honour to go and fight with Artavasdes, 
and lay waste Armenia. On the contrary, it is highly probable, it 
was his a) ension of danger which made him keep at a distance 
and watch the rising event ; in order to which he sent Surena be- 
fore him, to make tral of the enemy’s strength, and to amuse them 
with his stratagems. For Surena was no ordinary person ; but in 
fortune, family, and honour, the Grst after the king ; and in point 
of courage and capacity, as well as in size and beauty, superior to 
the Parthians of his time. If he went only upon an excursion into 
the country, he had 1,000 camels to carry his baggage, and 200 
enuriages for his concubines, He was attended by 1,000 heavy- 
armed horse, and many more of the light-armed rode before him. 
Indeed, his vassals and slaves made up a body of oral little less 
than 10,000, He had the hereditary privilege tn his family 

the diadens wpon the king's head, when he was crowned. 
‘When Orodes was driven from the throne, he restored him ; and 
it was he who conquered for him the great city of Seleucia, being 
the first to scale the wall, beating off the encmy with his own 
hand, Though he was then not years old, his discernment 
was strong, and his counsel est the best. These were the 
talents by which he overthrew Crassus, who laid himself open to 
his arts, first by a too sanguine confidence, and afterwards by his 
fears and depression under misfortunes. 

‘When Crassus had listened to the lure of Ariamnes, and left the 
river to march into the plain, the traitor led him a way that was 
smooth and casy at first ; but after a while it became extremely 
difficult, by reason of the deep sands in which he had to wade, 
and the sight of a vast desert without wood or water, which 
afforded no prospect of repose or hope of refreshment. So that 
his troops were ready to give out, not only through thirst and the 
difficulty of the march, but through the comfortless and melancholy 
view before them of a country where there was ucither tree nor 
stream to be seen, no hill to shelter them, no green herb growing, 
but the billows ofan immense sea of sand surrounding the whole 
army, 

These things gave them sufficient reason to suspect they were 
betrayed ; but when the envoys of Artavasdes arrived, there was no 
room to doubt it. That prince informed Crassus, “That Orodes 
had invaded his kingdom with a great army, so that now he could 
send the Romans no succours. Therefore he advised them to 
march towards Armenia, where, with their united forces, they 
might give Orodes battle. If Crassus did not relish this advice, 
he conjured him at least never to encamp upon any ground favour- 
able to the cavalry, but to keep close to the mountains.” Crassus 
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in his resentment and infatuation would send no answer in writing ; 
he only said, “He was not at leisure now to think of the Armenians, 
but by and by he would come and chastise their king for his per- 
fidiousness.” Cassius was extremely chagrined, but would not 
make any more remonstrances to the cral, who was already 
offended at the liberty he had taken. He applied, however, to the 
barbarian in private, in such terms as these, “O thou vilest of 
impostors, what malevolent demon has brought thee amongst us? 
By what potions, by what enchantments, hast thou prevailed upon 
Crassus to pour his army into this vast, this amazing desert ; 
march more fit for a Numidian robber than fora Roman gencral 
The barbarian, who had art enough to adapt himself to all 
occasions, humbled himself to Cassius, and encouraged him to 
hold out and have patience onlya litte longer. As for the soldiers, 
he rode about the ranks under a pretence of fortifying them against 
their fatigues, and made usc of several taunting expressions to 
them, “ What,” said he, ‘‘do you imagine that you are marching 
through Campania? Do you expect the fountains, the streams, 
the shades, the baths, and houses of refreshment you meet with 
there? And will you never remember that you are traversing the 
barren confines of the Arabians and Assyrians?" Thus the traitor 
admonished, or rather insulted the Romans, and got off at last be- 
fore his imposture was discovered. Nor was this without the 
general’s knowledge ; he even persuaded him then, that he was 
going upon some scheme to put the enemy in disorder. 

Tt is said, that Crassus on that day did not appear in a le 
robe, such as the Roman generals used to wear, bul ina black one; 
and when he perceived his mistake, he went and changed tt. Some 
of the standards too were so rooted in the ground, that they could 
not be moved without the greatest efforts. Crassus only laughed at 
the omen, and hastened his march the more, making the foot keep 
up with the cavalry. Meantime the remains of a reconnoitring 
party returned, with an account that their comrades were killed by 
the Parthians, and that they had escaped with great difficulty. At 
the same time they assured him, that the encmy was advancing 
with very numerous forces, and in the highest spirits. 

This intelligence spread great dismay among the troops, and 
Crassus was the most terrified of all. In his confusion he had 
scarce understanding enough about him to draw his army properly. 
At first, agreeably to the opinion of Cassius, he extended the front 
of his infantry so as to occupy a great e of ground, to prevent 
their being surrounded, and distril the cavalry in the wings. 
But soon altering his mind, Ae drew up the legions in a close 
Syuare, and made a front every way, each front consisting of twelve 
cohorts ; every cohort had tts troop of horse allotted st, that no 
bart might remain it podeors by the cavalry, but that the 
whole might advance with equal security to the charge, One of 
the wings was given to Cassius, the other to young Crassus, and 
the general himself in the centre. 

In this they moved forward, till they came toa river called 
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Balissus, which in itself was not considerable, but the sight of it 
gave pleasure to the soldiers, as well on account of their heat and 
thirst, as the fatigues of a march through a dry and sandy desert. 
Moat of the officers were of opinion that they ought to pass the 
night there, and after having got the best intelligence they could of 
the number of the enemy and their order, advance against him at 
break of day. But Crassus, carried away by the cagerness of his 
son, and of the cavalry about him, who called upon him to lead 
them to the charge, commanded who wanted refreshment to 
take it as they stood in their ranks. Before they had all done, he 
Degan his march, not leisurely and with proper pauscs, a> is 
necessary in going to battle, but with a quick and continued pace 
till they came in sight of the enemy, who appeared neither so 
numerous nor so formidable as they had expected. For Surena 
had concealed his main force behind the advanced guard, and to 
nt their being discovered by the glittering of their armour, he 

had ordered ian to cover it with their coats or with ry 

When both armies were near enough to engage, and the generals 
had given the signal, the field resounded with a horrid din and 

iful bellowing. For the Parthians do not excite their men to 

action with cornets and trumpets, but with certain hollow instru- 
ments covered with leather, and surrounded with brass bells, which 
they beat continually. The sound is deep and dismal, something 
between the howling of wild beasts and the crashing of thunder ; 
and it was from page reflection they had adopted it, having 
observed that of all the senses, that of hearing soonest disturbs‘ 
the mind, agitates the passions, and unhinges the understanding, 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid noise, the 
Parthians suddenly uncovered their arms, and appeared like 
battalions of fire, with the gleam of their breastplates and their 
helmets of Margian stee] polished to the greatest perfection. 
‘Their cavalry too, completely armed in brass and steel, shed a 
tustre no less striking. Af the head of them appeared Surena, talt 
and well made; but his feurinine ly did not promise such 
courage as he was possessed of. For he was dressed in the fashion 
Of the Medes, with his face painted, and his hair curled and equally 
parted ; while the rest of Parthians wore their hair in great 
disorder, like the Scythians, to make themselves look more terrible. 

At first, the barbarians intended to have chi with their 
pikes, and opened a way through their foremost ranks; but when 
they saw the depth of the Roman battalions, the closeness of their 
order, and the firmness of their standing, they drew back, and, 
under the appearance of breaking their ranks and dispersing, 
wheeled about and surrounded Romans. At that instant 
Crassus ordered his archers and lizht infantry to begin the charge. 
But they had not gone far before were saluted with a shower 
of arrows, which came with such force and did so much execution, 
as drove them back upon the battalions. This was the beginning 
of disorder and consternation among the heavy-armed, when they 
beheld fie force and the strengté of the arrows, ayainst which nu 
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armour was proof, and whose keenness nothing could resist, The 
Parthians now separated, and began to exercise their artilery upon 
the Romans on all sides at a considerable distance; not needing to 
take an exact aim, by reason of the closeness and defth of the 
square in which their adversariss were drawn up. Their bows 
were large and strong, yct capable of bending till the arrows were 
thawn te the “eats Be force they went with was consequently very 
great and the wounds they gave mortal. 

"Lhe Romans were now in a dreadful situation. If they stood 
still, they were pierced through; if they advanced, they couki 
make no reprisals, and yet were sure to mect their fate. For the 
Parthians shoot as they fly; and this they do with dexterity 
inferior only to the Scythians. Ut is indeed an excellent expedient, 
because they save themselves by retiring, and, by fighting all the 
while, escape the disgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any hopes that the Parthians would 
spend all their arrows and quit the combat, or else advance hand 
to land, they bore their distresses with patience, Hut as soon as 
it was Feretived, that behind the enemy there was a nuniber of 
camels loaded with arrows, from whence the first ranks, after the 
Ei sired their quivers, were supplied, Crassus, seeing no end to his 
sufferings, was greatly distressed. e step he took was to send 
orders to his son to get up with the encmy, and charge them, if 
possible, before he was quite surrounded ; for it was principally 
against him that one wing of the Parthian cavalry directed thei 
efforts, in hopes of taking him in the rear. Upon this, the young 
man took 1,300 horse, of which those he had from Caesar made 
1,500 archers, and eight cohorts of infantry which were next at hand, 
and wheeled about, to come to the charge, However, the Par- 
thians, whether it was that they were afraid to meet a detachment 
that came against them in such good order, which some say was the 
case ; or whether they wanted to draw young Crassus as far as 
they possibly could from his father, turned their backs and fied, * 
The young man cried out, TAey dared not stand us, and iollowed at 
fall § So did Censorinus and Megabacchus ;* the latter a 
man noted for his strength and courage, and the former, a person 
of senatorial dignity, and an excellent orator. Both were intimate 
friends of young Crassus, and nearly of his age. 

The cavalry kept on, and such was the alacrity and spuit of 
hope with which the infantry were inspired, that they were not left 
behind ; for they imagined they were only pursuing a conquered 
enemy. But they had not gone far before they found how much 
they were deceived. The pretended fugitives faced about, and, 
many others joining them, advanced to the encounter. The 
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Romans, upon this, made a stand, supposing the enemy would 
come to close quarters with them, hecause their number was but 
small. The Parthians, however, only formed a line of their heavy- 
armed cavalry opposite their adversaries, and then ordered their 
irreguiars to gallop round, and beat up the sand and dust in such 
a manner, that the Romans could scarce cither see or speak for the 
clouds of it, Besides, the latter were drawn up in so small a com- 
pass, and pressed so close upon each other, that they were a fair 
mark for the enemy. Their death too was lingering. They rolled 
about in agonies of pain with the arrows sticking in them, and 
before they died endeavoured to pull out the barbed points which 
were entangled within their veins and sinews : an effort that served 
only to enlarge their wounds and add to their torture. 

Many died in this miserable manner, and those who survived 
were not fit for action, When Publius (young Crassus) desired 
them to attack the heavy-aimed cavalry, they showed him their 
hands nailed to their shields, and their feet fastened to the ground, 
so that they could ncither fight nor fly. He therefore encouraged 
his cavalry, and advanced with great vigour to the charge. Dut 
the dispute was by no means upon an equality, either in respect of 
attack or defence. For bis men had only weak and short javelins 
to attack the Parthian cuirasses, which were made ether of raw 
hides or steel; while the enemy's strong pikes could easily make 
an impression upon the naked or light-armed Gauls, These were 
the troops in which he placed his chief confidence, and indced he 
worked wonders with them. They laid hold on the pikes of the 
barbarians, and grappling with them pulled thein from their horses, 
and threw them on the ground, where they could scarce stir, by 
reason of the weight of their own armour. Many of them even 
quitted their own horses, and, getting under those of the Parthians, 
wounded them in the belly ; upon which the horses, mad with pain, 
plunged and threw their riders, and treading: them under foot along 
with the enemy, at last fell down dead upon both, What went 
hardest against the Gauls was heat and thirst, for they bad not 
heen accustomed to either. And they lost most of their horses 
by advancing furiously against the enemy's pikes. 

‘They had now no resource but to retire to their infantry, and to 
carry off young Crassus, who was much wounded. But happening 
to sec a hill of sand by the way, they retired to it ; and having 
placed their horses in the middle, they locked their shields together 
all around, imagining that would prove the best defence against 
the barbarians. It happened, however, quite otherwise. While 
they were upon plain ground, the foremost rank afforded some 
shelter to those behind ; but upon an eminence, the unevenness of 
the ground showed one above another, and those behind higher 
than those before, so that there was no chance for any of them to 
escape ; they fell promiscuously, lamenting their inglorious fate, 
and the impossibility of exerting themselves to the last. 

‘Young Crassus had with him two Giecks, named Hieronymus 
and Nicomachus, who had settled 1p that country in the town of 
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Carre. These advised him to retire with thom, and to make his 
escape to Ischnz, a city which had adopted the Roman interests, 
and was at no great distance. Dut he answered, “ 7here was nto 
death, konever dreadjul, the fear of which could make hin have so 
many brave men dying for his sake.” At the same time he desired 
them to save themselves, and thea embraced and dismissed them. 
1s fas own hand was transfixed with an arrow, and ke could not 
suse it, he offered his side to his armour-bearer, and ordered him ta 
strike the blow. Censorinus t3 said to hace died in the same manner. 
‘As for Segabacchus, he despatched himself with his own hand, 
and the other principal offvers followed his example, The rest fell 
by the Parthian pikes, after they had defended themselves gallantly 
to the last. The enemy did not make above 500 prisoners, 

‘When they had cut off the head of young Crassus, they marched 
with it to his father, whose affairs were in this posture. Alter he 
had ordered his son to charge the Parthians, news was brought him 
that they fled with great precipitation, and that the Romans pursued 
them with equal vivacity. He perceived also, that on his side the 
enemy’s operations were comparatively fecble : for the greatest 

of them were then gone after hisson, Elcreupon he recovered 
Fis epirits in some degree, and drew his forces back to some 
higher ground, expecting cvery moment his son’s return from the 

suit. 

Populus Crassus had sent several messengers to inform him of 
his danger; but the first bad fallen in with the barbarians, and 
were cut in pieces; and the last having escaped with great 
difficulty, told him his son was lost, if he had not large and 
immediate succonrs, Crassus was so distracted by different passions 
that he could not form any mtionalscheme. Onthe onc hand he was 
atraid of sacrificing the whole army, and on the other, anxious for 
the preservation ot his son ; but at Jast he resolved to march to his 
assistance, 

Meantime the enemy advanced with loud shouts and songs of 
victory, which made them appear more terrible ; and all the drums 
bellowing again in the cars of the Romans, gave them notice of 
another engagement. The Parthians coming forward with the 
head of Publius Crassus, on a spear, demanded, in the most con- 
temptuous manner, whether they knew the family and parents of 
the young man, “For,” said they, “it is not possible that so brave 
and gallant a youth should be the son a, Crassus, the greatest 
dastard and the meanest wretch in the world” 

This spectacle broke the spirits of the Romans more than ail the 
calamities they had met with. Instead of exciting them to revenge, 
as might have been expected, it produced a horror and tremour 
which ran through the whole army. Nevertheless, Crassus, on this 
melancholy occasion, behaved with greater magnanimity than he 
had ever shown before, He marched hed up and down the ranks, and 
cried, “Romans, this loss is mine. e fortunes and glory of 
Rome stand safe and undiminished in you. If you have any pity 
for me, who am bereaved of the best of sons, show it in your resent- 
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ment against the enemy. Put an end to their triumph ; avenge 
their cruelty. Be not astonished at this loss; they must always 
have something to suffer who aspire to great things. Lucullus did 
not pull down Tigranes, nor Scipio Antiochus, without some 
expense of blood. Our ancestors lost a thousand ships before 
they reduced Sicily, and many great ofscers and generals in Italy ; 
but no previous loss prevented their subduing the conquerors. 
For it was not by her good fortine, but by the perseverance and 
fortitude with which she coi adversity that Rome has risen to 
her present height of power.” 

Crassus, though he thus endeavoured to animate his troops, did 
not find many listen to him with pleasure. He was sensible their 
depression still continued, when he ordered them to shout for the 
battle ; for their shout was feeble, languid, and unequal, while that 
of the barbarians was bold and strong. When the attack n, 
the light-armed cavalry taking the Romans in flank, galled them 
with their arrows ; while the heavy-armed charging them in front 
with their pikes, drove them intoan narrow space. Some, indecd, 
to avoid a more painful death from the arrows, advanced with the 
resclana of despair, bot ak not pond Lepper an the 
advantage they wi were 5] ily despate! the 
large wounds they received fon the broad heads of the enemy's 
strong pikes, which they pushed with such violence, that they often 
pierced through two men at once? 

The fight continued in this manner all day; and when the 
barbarians came to retire, they said, “They would give Crassus 
one night to bewail his son ; if he did not in the mcantime con- 
sider better, and rather choose to go and surrender himself to 
Arsaces, than be carried.” Then they sat down near the Roman 
army, and A passe the night in great satisfaction, hoping to finish 
the affair the next day. 

i was a melancholy and dreadful night to the Romans, Ther 
took no care to bury the dead, nor any notice of the wounded, many 
of whom were expiring in preat agonics. Every man had his own 

fate to deplore. That fate inevitable, whether they 
remained where they were, or themselves in the night into 
that boundless plain. They found a great objection, too, against 
retiring, in the wounded ; who would retard their flight, if they 
attempted to carry them off, and alarm the enemy with their cries, 
if they were left behind, 

As for Crassus, though they belicved him the cause of all their 
smiscries, they wanted him to make his appearance and speak to 
them. But he had covered hit head, chosen darkness for hit 
companton, and stretched Resell upon the ground. A sad example 
to the vulgar of the instability of 3 and to men of deeper 
thought, of the effects of rashness and ill placed ambition. Not 
contented with being the first and greatest among many millions of 
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men, he had considered himself in a mean light, because there were 
two above him, 5 
Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius, endeavoured to 
raise bim ffom the ground and console him, be found that he gave 
himself entirely up to despair. They then, by their own authority, 
summoned the centarions and other officers to a council of pata 
which it was resolved they should retire. Accordingly they began 
to do so without sound of trumpet, and silently enough at first. But 
when the sick and wounded ived they were going to be 
deserted, their doleful cries and ‘ions filled the whole iy 
with confusion and disorder, Still greater terror seized them as 
they proceeded, the foremost troops imagining that those behind 
were enemies, They often mi: their way, often stopped to_put 
themselves in some order, or to take some of the wounded off the 
beasts of burden, and put others on. By these things they lost a 
it deal of time; insomuch that Ignatius only, who made the 
st of his way with 300 horse, arrived at Carre About midnight. 


He saluted the guards in Latin, and when he perceived they heard 
him, he bade them go and tell jus, who commanded there, 
that Crassus had fought a great with the Parthians. Then, 


without explaining himself farther, or acquainting them who he 
was, he made off as fast as possible to Zeugma ; by which means he 
saved himself and his troop; but, at the same time, was much 
blamed for deserting his 

However, Crassus found his advantage in the hint given to 
Coponius, That officer, considering that the hurry and confusion 
with which the message was delivered, betokened no good, 
his men to arm, and as soon as he was apprized that Crassus was 
marching that way, he went out to meet him, and conducted his 
army into the town. 

ough the Parthians in the night perceived the flight of the 

Romans, they did not pursue them ; but at break of day they fell 
upon those that were left in the camp, and despatched them, to the 
number of 4,000. The cavalry picked up many others 
who were straggling upon the plain. One of the Roman officers, 
named Varguntinus, who had wandered in the night from the m: 
body with four cohorts, was found next morning posted upon a hill. 
‘The barbarians surrounded their little corps, and killed them all, 
except twenty men. These made their way through the enemy 
sword in hand, who let them pass, and they arrived safe at Carre. 

Arumour was now brought to Surena, that Crassus with the 
best of his officers and troops had escaped, and that those who 
had retired into Carrze, were only a mixed multitude, not worth his 
notice. He was afraid, therefore, that he had lost the fruits of his 
victory ; but not being absolutely certain, he wanted better infor- 
mation, in order to determine whether he should besiege Carrat, or 
ape Case; wherever he might have fied. For ba urpose 

e despatched an interpreter to the walls, who was to call Crassus 
or Cassius in Latin, and tell them that Surena demanded a con- 
ference. As soon as the business of the interpreter was made 

- 
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known to Crassus, he accepted the propcsal. And not long after, 
certain Arabians arrived from the same quarter, who knew Crassus 
and Cassius well, having becn in the Roman camp before the 
battle. These seeing Cassius upon the walls, told him, “Surena 
was ready to conclude a peace with them, on condition they would 
be upon terms of friendship with the king his master, and give up 
Mesopotamia ; for he thought this more advantageous to bot 
than coming to extremities” Cassius embraced the overture, and 
demanded that the time and place might be fixed for an interview 
between Surena and Crassus; which the Arabians undertook for, 
and then rode off. 

Surena, delighted to find that the Romans were in a place where 
they might be besieged, led his Parthians against them the next 
day, These barbariaas treated them with great insolence, and 
told them, if they wanted either peace or truce, they might deliver 
up Crassus and Cassius bound. The Romans, greatly affticted at 
finding themselves so imposed upon, told Crassus he must give up 
his distant and vain hopes of succour from the Armenians, and 
resolve upon flight. This resolution ought to have been concealed 
from all the inhabitants of Carre till the moment it was put in 
execution, But Crassus revealed it to Andromachus, one of the 
most perfidious amongst them, whom he also chose for his guide. 
From: this traitor the Parthians learned every step that was taken. 

As it was not their custom, nor consequently very practicable for 
them to fight in the night, and it was in the night that Crassus 
marched out, Andromachus contrived that they might not be far 
behind, With this view he artfully led the Romans sometimes 
‘one way, sometimes another, and at last entangled them among 
deep marshes and ditches, where it was difficult to get either 
forward or backward. There were several who conjectured from 
this shifting and turning, that Andromachus had some ill design, 
and therefore refused to follow him any farther. As for Cassius 
he returned to Carre; and when his guides, who were Arabians, 
advised him to wait till the moon had passed the Scorpion, he 
answered, “I am more afraid of the Sagittary."?_ Then making 
the best of his way, he got into Assyria with 500 horse, Others 
finding faithful guides, reached the mountains of Sinnaca, and 
were perfectly secure, before it was light. These, about 5,000 in 
number, were under the conduct of Octavius, a man of great 
mart and pono ak iis 

feantime day overtook Crassus, while, through the treachery of 
Andromachus, he was wandering on bogs and other impracticable 
ground, He had with him only four cohorts of infantry, a very small 
number of horse, and five lictors. At length he regained the road 
with much labour and difficulty : but by this time the enemy was 
coming up. He was not above twelve furlongs behind the co: 
under Octavius. However, as he could not jem him, all he could 
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do was to retire to a bill, not so secure against cavalry as Sinnaca, 
but situated under those mountains, and connected with them by a 
long ridge which ran through the plain, Octavius, therefore, could 
see the danger Crassus was in, aod he immediately ran down with 
asmall band to his assistance. Upon this, the rest, seprasening: 
themselves for staying behind, descended from the heyrhts, anc 
falling upon the Parthians, drove them from the hill. Then they 
teck Crassus in the midst of and fencing him with their 
shields, boldly declared, that no ian arrow should touch their 
general, while any of them were left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were less vigorous in 
their attacks, and that if night came on, and the Romans gained 
the mountains they would be entirely out of his reach, formed a 
stratagem to Crassus jnto his hands. He dismissed some of 
his prisoners after they had heard the conversation of the Parthian 
soldiers, who had been instructed to say, that the king did not 
want perpetual war with the Romans, but had rather renew the 
friendship and alliance by his generous treatment of Crassus. 
After this mancuvre, the barbarians withdrew from the combat, 
and Surena, with a few of his principal officers, advancing gently 
to the hill, where he unstrung his bow, and offering his hand, in- 
vited Crassus to an agreement. e said, “the king had 
hitherto, contrary to his inclinations, given proofs of his power, but 
now he would with pleasure show his moderation and clemency, in 
coming to terms ith the Romans, and suffering them to depart 
in peace. 

‘he troops received this of Surena with joy, But 
Crassus, whose errors had all owing to the Parthian treachery 
and deceit, and thought this sudden change in their behaviour a 
very suspicious circumstance, did not accept the overture, but 
stood deliberating. Hereuy the soldiers raised a great outcry, 
and bade him go down. Then they proceeded to insults and re- 
proaches, telling him, “‘ He was very willing to expose them to the 
‘weapons of the Parthians, but did not dare to meet them himself, 
when they had laid down their arms, and wanted only a friendly 
conference.” 

At first he had recourse to entreaties, and represented, that if 
they would but hold out the remainder of the day, they might in 
the night gain the mountains and rocks, which would be inacces- 
sible to galy. a the ry time he Pelnted to the wy and 
begged them not to forego the hopes of safety when itso 
near. But when he found they received is address eith anger, 
and clashing their arms in a menacing manner, he was terrificd, 
and began to go; only turning round 2 moment to speak these 
few words, “You, Octavius, and you, Petvonius, and all you 
Roman officers that are present, are witnesses of the necessity I aut 
under to take this step, and conscious of the dishonour and 
violence I suffer, But when you are safe, pray tell the world that 


I mas deceived by the enemy, and not that 1 was abantoned by my 
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However, Octavius and Petronius would not may behind; they 
descended the hill with him. His lictors too would have followed, 
but he sent them back, The first persons that met him, on the 
part of the barbarians, were two Greeks of the half breed. They 
dismounted and made Crassusa low reverence, and addressing him 
in Greek, desired he would send some of his people to see that 
Surena and his company came unarmed, and without any weapons 
concealed about them. Crassus answered, “That if his life had 
been of any account with him, he should not have trusted himself 
in their hands.” Nevertheless, he sent two brothers of the name 
of Roscius before him, to inquire upon what footing, and how man: 
of each side were to meet. Dusen detained those messengers, an: 

vanced in person with his principal officers on horseback. 
“What is this,” said he, “I behold? A Roman general on foot, 
when we are on horseback?” Then he ordered a horse to be 
brought for him, But Crassus answered, “ There was no error on 
either side, since each came to treat after the manner of his 
country.” ‘Then said Surena, “From this moment there shall be 
peace and aa alliance berween Orodes jan the Romans : he the 
treaty must be signed uy banks of the Euphrates ; you 
Romans remember vomas ts iL” Then he offered 
him his hand ; and when Crassus would have sent for a horse, he 
told him, “ There was no need ; fhe king would supply him with 
one.” At the same time a horse was brought with furniture of 
gold, and the equerries having mounted, Crassus began to drive 

jim forward, Octavius then laid hold on the bridle ; in which he 
was followed by Patronius, net legionary tribune. Afterwards the 
rest of the Romans who at! endeavoured to stop the horse, 
and to draw off those who pressed upon Crassus on each side. A 
scuffle and tumult ensued, which ended in blows. Thereupon 
Octavinsdrewhis sword,andkilled one of the Parthian grooms; and 
another coming behind, Octavius despatched him. Petronius, who 
had no arms to defend him, received a stroke on his breastplate, 
but leaped from his horse unwounded. Crassus was killed by a 
Parthian named Pomaxxthres > though some say another de- 
spatched him, and Pomaxethres cut off his head and right hand, 
Indeed, all these circumstances must be rather from conjecture 
than knowledge. For part of those who attended were slain in 
attempting to defend Crassus, and the rest had run up the hill on 
the first ‘siarm. y 

After this, the Parthians er and Aecceenthesascives An the 
troops at the top. They told them, Crassus had met with the re- 
ward his injustice deserved ; but, as for them, Surena desired they 
would come down boldly, for they had nothing to fear. Upon this 
promise some went down and surrendered themselves. Others 
attempted to off in the night ; but very few of those escaped, 
The rest were hunted by the Arabians, and either taken or put to 








2 Appian calls him Manethres, and in some coptes of Putarch he fs eatled Axathres, 
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the sword. Itis said, that in all there were 20,000 killed, and 
10,000 made prisoners. 

Surena sent the head and hand to Orodes in Armenia ; notwith- 
standing which he ordered his messengers to give it out at Seleucia, 
that he was bringing Crassus alive. Pursuant to this report, he 
Prepared a kind of mock procession, which, by way of ridicule, he 
called triumph. Caius Pacanus, who of all the prisoners most 
vesemnbled Crassus, was dressed in a rich robe in the Parthian 
Sashion, and instructed to answer to the name of Crassus and title 
‘of general, Thus accoubred, he marched on korschack at the head 
othe Romans. Before hins marched the trumpets and iictors, 
mounted upon camele, Upon the rods were suspended emply purses, 
and, on the axes, heads of the Romans newly cut off. Behind came 
the Seleuctan courtesans with music, singing scurrilous and farcical 

aor the eferninacy and cowardice of Crassus 

ese things were to amuse the populace. But after the farce 
was over, Surena assembled the senate of Seleucia, and produced 
the obscene books of Aristides, called Afe/esiacs. Nor was this a 
groundless invention to blacken the Romans. For the books being 
really found in the bi of Rustius gave Surena an excellent 
opportunity to say many and satirical things of the Romans, 
who, even in the time of war, could not refrain from such libidinous 
actions and abominable books. 

This scene put the Seleucians in mind of the wise remark of 
£sop. They saw Surena had the Milesian obscenities in 
the lorepart ‘of the wallet, and Pohind they beheld a Parthian 
Sybaris,* with a long train of carriages full of harlots : insomuch 
formidable io te head; it presumed aotning ‘bat pik, arilery, 
formu in its head, it nothing but artil fl 
and war horses i wnlte te tail ridiculously enough exhibited 
prostitutes, niusical instruments, and nights spent in singing 
ict with those women. Rustius undoubtedly was to blame ; but 
it was an impudent thing in the Parthians to censure the Mélestacs, 
when many of the Arsacidz who filled the throne were sons of 
Milesian or Ionian courtesans. 

During these transactions, Orodes was reconciled to Artavasdes 
the Armenian, and had agreed to a marriage between that prince's 
sister and his son Pacorus. On this occasion they freely went to 
each others’ entertainments, in which many of the Greek ie 
were presented. For Orodes was not unversed in the Grecian 
literature ; and Artavasdes had written tragedies himself, as well 
as orations and histories, some of which are still extant. In one of 
these entertainments, while they were yet at table, the head of 
Crassus was brought to the door. Jason, a tragedian of the city of 
‘Tralles, was rehearsing the Bacchz of Euripides, and the tragical 
adventures of Pentheus and Agave. All the company were ex- 
Pressing their admiration of the pieces, when Sillaces entering the 
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apartment peaates himself before the king, and Jaid the head of 
rassus at his feet. The Parthians welcomed it with acclamations 
of joy, and the attendants, by the king’s order, placed Sillaces at 
the one tery as gagne seve one of the easy erp ares of 
entheus, in which he putting on that ve, 
with the frantic air and all the enthusiasm of a Bacchanal, sung 
that Part, where Agave presents the head of Pentheus upon her 
thyrsus, fancying it to be that of a young lion— 
‘Wall are our toils 3 Om yondor mountatn 
‘We plareed the lordly savage. 

Finding the company extremely delighted, he went on— 
Romero 
Pomaxeethres, who was sitting at the table, upon hearing this 
started up, and would have taken the head from Jason, insisting 
that that part belonged to him, and not tothe actor. The king, 
highly diverted, made Pomaxethres the presents usual on such 
occasions, and rewarded Jason with a talent. The expedition of 
Crassus was a real tragedy, and such was the exvrdivm,' or farce 


after it 

However, the Divine Justice punished Orodes for his crucl 
and Sarena for his moe, Grobe coving the glory Surena ed 
acquired, put him to death soon id that prince, having 
lost his son Pacorus in a battle with the Romans, fell into a 
languishing disorder which turned to a dropsy. His second son 
Phraates took the opportunity to give him aconite, But finding 
the poison worked only upon the watery humour, and was carrying 
off the discase with it, he took a shorter method, and strangled hi 
with his own hands,? 
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POMPEY. 


THE people of Rome appear, from the first, to have been affected 
towards Pompcy, much in the same manner as Prometheus, in 
schylus, was towards Hercules, when after that hero had de- 
fivered him from his chains, he says, 

‘The aire I hated, but the son I iove.1 


For never did the Romans entertain a stronger and more rancorous 
hatred for any general than for Strabo, the father of Pompey. 
While he lived, indeed, they were afraid of his abilities as a 
soldier, for he had great talents for war; but upon his death, 
which appened by a stroke of lightning, they dragged his corpse 
from the bier, on the way to the funeral ile, and treated it with 
the greatest indignity. On the other hand, no man ever ex- 
petienced from the same Romans an attachment more early begun, 
tore disinterested in all the stages of his Prosperity, or more 
constant and faithful in the decline of his fortune, than Pompey 

‘The sole cause of their aversion to the father was his insatiable 
avarice ; but there were many causes of their affection for the son ; 
his temperate way of living, bis application to martial exercises, his 
eloquent and persuasive address, his strict honour and fidelity, and 
‘the easiness of access to him upon‘all occasions ; for no man was 
ever less importunate in asking favours, or more gracious in con- 
ferring them. When he gave, it was without arrogance ; and when 
he received, _ was with ity. hin ep 

in his youth he bad a very engaging countenance, which spoke 
for him before he opened his lips. yet that gmace % of aspect was 
not unattended with dignity, and amidst his youthful bloom there 
was a venerable and princely air. His hair naturally curled a little 
before ; which, together with the shining moisture and quick turn 
of his eye, produced a stronger likencss of Alexander the Great 
than that which appeared in the statues of that prince. So that 
sume seriously gave him the name of Alexander, and he did not 
refuse it ; others applied it to him by way of ridicule. And Lucius 
Philippus,! a man of consular dignity, as he was one day pleading 
iim, said, “It was no wonder if Philip was a lover of 
Alexander.” 

‘We are told that Flora, the courtesan, took a pleasure, in her 
old age, in speaking of the commerce she had with Pompey; and 
she used to say, she could never quit his embraces without giving 

43 Luctos Marons Philippa, ona of the 
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him a bite. She added, that jinius, one of Fompey's acquaint 
ance, had a passion for ‘her, and gave her much trouble with his 
solicttations, At dao oe im she cond -_ Soest, 2 
account of Pompey. ‘Upon whi applied to Pompey for his 
permission, and he gave it bim, but appl approached Her after- 
wards, though he seemed to retain a regard for her. She bore the 
loss of him, not with the slight uneasiness of a prostitute, but was 
long sick through sorrow and regret. It is said that Flora was 20 
celebrated for her beauty and fine bloom that when Cacilius 
Metellus adored cu temple of Castor and Pollas. wun statues and 
tings, he gave her picture a among them. 

Papemetiius,one of ‘Pom Eoslaces ‘sho hed great interest 
with him, and who died worth four thousand talents, had a wife of 
irresistible beauty, Pompey, on that account, behaved to her with 
less politeness than was natural to him, that he might not appear 
to be caught by her charms. But though he took his measures 
with so much care and caution in this respect, he could not escay 
the censure of his enemies, who accused him of a commerce with 
married women, and said he often neglected, or gave up points 
essential to the public, to pty his mistresses, 

As to the simplicity of bis diet, there is a remarkable saying of 
his upon record, Ina gut illness, when his appetite was almost 
gotie, the physician ordered him a thrush. His servants, upon 
inquiry, found there was not one to be had for money, f 
season was past. They were informed, however, that ‘Lucutlus 
had them all the year in his menageries. This being reported to 
Pompey, he said, “ Does Pompey’s life depend upon the luxury of 
Lucullus?"” Then, without any regard to the physician, he ate 
something that was casy to be had. 

While he was very young, and served under his father, who was 
comying on the war against Cinna,’ one Lucius Terentius was his 
comrade, and they slept in the same tent. This Terentius, gained 
by Cinna’s money, undertook to assassinate Pompey, while others 
set fire to the general's tent. Pompey got information of this when 
he was at su , and it did not put him in the least confusion. He 
drank more ly, and Terentius more than usual; but 
when they were to have gone to rest, he stole out of the tent, 
and went and planted a guard about his father. This done, he 
waited quietly for the event. Terentivs, as soon as he thought 
Pompey was a! drew his sword, and stabbed the coverlets of 
the bed in many s, imagining that he was in it, 

Immediately after this, there was 2 great mutiny in the camp. 
The soldiers who ated thei peer were determined to go over to 
the enemy, and began to strike thei tents and take up their arms. 
The general, ing the tumult, did not dare to make his appear- 
ance. But Pompey was everywhere; be begged of them with 





for tho 
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tears to stay, and at last threw himself upon his face in the 
gateway. There he lay weeping, and bidding them if they would 
‘Out, tread upon him. Upon, hs they were ashamed to proceed, 
and all except Boo, returned reconciled themselves to their 
7 After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had con+ 
verted the public money to his own use, and Pompey, as his heir, 
was obliged to auswer tt, Upon inguizy, he found that Alexander 
one of the entranchised slaves, had secreted most of the money } 
and he took care to inform the magistrates of the particulars. He 
was accused, however, himself, of having taken some hunting-nets 
and books out of the spoils of Asculum ; and, it is truc, his Fther 
gave them to him when he took the place ; but he lost them at the 
return of Cinna to Rome, when that general's creatures broke into 
and pillaged his house. In this affair he maintained the combat 
well with his adversary at the ‘bar, and showed an accleness and 

ness above his years; wl im so much applause 
that Antistiug, the peetor, who had the hearin. of the eause, cone 
ceived an affection for him, and offered him his daughter in 
marriage, ‘The proposal accordingly was made to his friends. 
Pompey accepted it; and the treaty was concluded privately. 
The Je, however had some notion of the thing from the pains 
which Antistius took for Pompey ; and at last, when he pronounced 
the sentence, in the name of all the judges, by which Pompey was 
nequitted, the multitude as it were, upon a signal given, broke out 
in the whole marriage acclamation of Za/asio. 

The origin of the term is said to have been this, When the 
principal ans seized the daughters of the Sabines, who were 
come to see the games they were celebrating to entrap them, some 
herdsmen and shepherds laid hold of a virgin remarkably tall and 
handsome ; and, lest she should be taken from them, as they 
carried her off, they cried all the way they went Za/asio. Talasius 
was a young man, universally beloved and admired ; therefore all 
who heard them, delighted with the intention, joined in the cry, 
and accompanied them with plaudits, They tell us, the marriage 
of Talasias proved fortunate, and thence all bridegrooms, by way 
of mirth, were welcomed with that acclamation. This is the most 
probable account I can find of the term. 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and afterwards repaired 
to Cinna’s camp. But finding some unjust charges laid against bim 
there, he took the first private opportunity to withdraw. 
was nowhere to be found, a rumour prevailed in the army, that 
Cinna had put the young man to death ; upon which numbers who 
hated Cinna, and could no longer bear with his cruelties, attacked 
his quarters, He fled for his life ; and being overtaken by one of 
the inferior officers, who pursued him with a drawn sword, he fell 
upon his knees, and offered him his ring, which was of no small 
value. The officer answered, with great ferocity, “I am not come 
to sign a contract, but to punish aa impious and lawless tyrant,” 
and then killed him upon the spot. 
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Such was the end of Cinna: after whom Carbo, a tyrant still 
more savage, took the reins of government. It was not long, 
however, before Sylla returned to Italy, to the great satisfaction 
of most of the Romans, who, in their present unhappy circumstances, 
thought the change of their master no small advantage. Jo sucha 
desperate state had their calamities brought them, that no longer 
Aaping for liberty they sought only the mast tolerable servitude, 

‘At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither he had retired 
partly because he had ands there, but more on account of an old 
attachment which the cities in that district had to bis family. As 
he observes that the best and most considerable of the citizens 
left their houses, and took refuge in Sylla's camp as in a port, he 
resolved to do the same. At same time he thought it did not 
become him to go like a fugitive who wanted protection, but rather 
ina respectable manner at the head of an army. He therefore 
tried what levies he could make in the Picene, and the peuple 
Teadily repaired to his standard ; rejecting the applications of 
Carbo. On this occasion, one Vindius happening to say, “ Pompey 
is just come from under the hands of the pedagogue, and all ona 
sudden is become a demagogue among you,” they were so provoked, 
that they fell upon him and cut him in pieces. _ 

Thus Pompey, at the of twenty-three, without a commission 
from any superior authority, erected himself into a neral ; and 
having placed his tribunal in the most public part of the great city 
of Auximum, by a former decree commanded the Vedtinii, two 
brothers who opposed him in behalf of Carbo, to depart the city, 
He enlisted soldiers ; he appointed tribunes, centurions, and other 
officers, according to the established custom, He did the same in 
all the neighbouring cities ; for the partisans of Carbo retired and 
gave place to him, and the rest were glad to range themselves 
under his banners, So that in a little time he raised three com- 

ete legions, and farnished himself with provisions, beasts of 
Burden, Carriages ; in short, with the whole apparatus of war, 

In this form he moved towards Syila, not by hasty marches, 
nor as if he wanted to conceal himself; for he stopped by the way 
to harass the enemy, and attempted to draw off from Carbo all the 
parts of Italy through which he passed. At last, three generals of 
the opposite party, Carinna, Coclius and Brutus, came against him 
ail at once, not in front, or in one body, but they hemmed him in 
with their three armies, in hopes to demolish him entirely, 

Pompey, far fram being terrified, assembled all is forces, 
and charged the army of Brutus at the head of his cavalry, The 
Gaulish horse on the enemy's side sustained the first shock ; but 
Pompey attacked the forcmost of them, who was a man of pro: 
digious strength, and brought him down with a push of his spear, 
‘The rest immediately fled and threw the infantry into such disorder 
that the whole was soon put to flight, This produced so great a 
quarrel among the three generals, that they parted and took separate 
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routes. In consequence of which, the cities, concluding that the fears 
of the enemy made them part, adopted the interest of Pompey. 

Not long after, Scipio the consul advanced to engage him. But 
‘before the infantry were near enough to discharge their lances, 
Scipio's soldiers saluted those of Pompey, and came over to them. 
Scipio, therefore, was forced to fly. At last Carbo senta large body 
of cavalry against Pompey, near the river Arsis, Hegave them so 
warm a reception, that they were soon broken, and in the pursuit 
drove them upon impracticable ground ; so that finding it impossible 
to escape, they surrendered themselves with their arms and horses, 

Sylla had not yct been informed of these transactions ; but upon 
the first news of Pompey’s being engaged with so many adversaries, 
and such respectable gencrals, he dreaded the consequence, and 
marched with all expedition to his assistance. Pompey, having 
intelligence of his approach, ordered his officers to see that the 
troops were armed and drawn up in such a manner as to make the 
handsoinest and most gallant appearance before the commander- 
in-chief. For he expected great honours from him, and he obtained 
greater. Sylla no sooner saw Pompey advancing to meet him, 
with an army in excellent condition, both as to age and size of the 
men, and the spirits which success had given them, than he alighted 
and upon being saluted of course by Pompey as smperator, he re- 
turned his salutation with the same title : though no one i ined 
that he would have honoured a yous man, nor yet admitted into 
the senate, with atitle for which he was contending with the Scipios 
andthe Marii. The rest of his behaviour was as respectable as 
that in the first interview. He used to rise up and uncover his 
head, whenever Pompey came to him ; which he was rarely ob- 
served to do for any other, though he had a number of persons of 
distinction about him, 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. On the contrary, 
when Sylla wanted to send him into Gaul, where Mctellus had done 
nothing worthy of the forces under his directions, he said, ‘‘ It was 
not right to take the command from a man who was his superior 
both in age and character ; but if Metellus should desire his 
assistance in the conduct of the war, it was at his service.” Mectellus 
accepted the Proposal, and wrote to him to come; whereupon he 
entered Gaul, and not only signalised his own valour and capacity, 
but excited once more the spirit of adventure in Metellus, which 
was almost extinguished with age : just as brass ina state of fusion 
is said to melt a cold plate sooner than fire itself. But as it is not 
usual, when a champion has distinguished himself in the lists, and 
gained the prize in all the games, to record orto take any notice of 
the performances of his younger years; so the actions of Pompey, 
in this Pere, though extraordinary in themselves, yet being 
eclipsed by the number and iny of his later expeditions, 1 
Shall forbear to mention, lest, by dwelling upon his first essays, I 
should not leave myself room for those greater and more critical 
events which mark his character and turn of mind. 

After Syila bad made himself master of Italy, and was declared 
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dictator, he rewarded his principal officers with riches and honours ; 
making them liberal grants of whatever they applied for. But he 
‘was most struck with the excellent qualities of Pompey, and was 
persuaded that he owed more to his services than those of any 
other man, He therefore resolved if possible, to take him into 
his alliance ; and, as his wife Mc was perfectly of his opinion, 
they persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia, and to marry Acmilia, 
the daughter-in-law of Sylla, whom Metelia had by Scaurus, and 
who was at that time pregnant by another marriage. 

Nothing could be more tyrannical than this new contract. It was 
suitable, indeed, to the times of Sylla, but it ill became the 
character of Pompey to take Aimilia, pregnant as she was, from 
another, aud bring her into his house, and at the same time to 
repudiate Antistia, distressed as she must be for a father whom she 
had lately lost, on account of this cruel husband. For Antistius 
was killed in the senate-house, because it was thought his regard for 
Pompey bad attached him to the cause of Sylla. And her mother, 
upon this divorce, laid violent hands upon herself, This was an 
aiditionnl scene of misery in that tragical marriage; as was also 
the fate of Amilia in Pompey’s house, who died there in childbed. 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account that Pe 
made Bhosolt Lower} at Sicily, where he aterded an nee lum to ae 

ty which opposed the reigning powers. 10 was hovering witl 

by about that island ; ‘Domities had entered Africa ; ‘and many 
other persons of great distinction, who had escaped the fury of the 
proscriptions by flight, had taken refuge there. Pompey was sent 
against them with a considerable armament. He soon forced 
Perpenna to quit the island; and having recovered the cities, 
which had been much harassed by the armies that were there 
before his, he behaved to them all with great humanity, except the 
Mamertines, who were seated in Messina. That people had 
refused to appear before his tribunal, and to acknowledge his 
jurisdiction, alleging, that they stood excused by an ancient 
privilege granted to them by the Romans. He answered, “ W#l! 
you never have done with citing laws and privileges to men who 
‘wear swords#” His behaviour, too, to Carbo, in his misfortunes, 
appeared inhuman. For, if it was necessary, as perhaps it was, to 
put him to death, he should have done it immediately, and then it 
would have been the work of him that gave orders for it But, 
instead of that, he caused a Roman, who had been honoured with 
three consulships, to be brought in chains before his tribunal, 
where he sat in judgment onbim tothe regret ofall the spectator, 
and ordered him to be led to execution. When y were 
carrying him off, and he beheld the sword drawn, he was s0 much 
disordered at it, that he was forced to beg a moment's respite, and 
& private ¢ for the necessities of nature. 

Caius Oppius, the friend of Cesar, writes, that Pompey like- 

role sn socoant of He was mesa enough to write a eestise 
the Spaniah war. He waa siso s bloga. to show thet ‘was not the sca of 
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wise treated Quintus Valerius with inhumanity. For, knowing 
him to be a man of letters, and that few were to be compared to 
him in point of knowledge, he took him aside, and after he had 
walked with him till he had satisfied himself upon several points 
of learning, commanded his servants to take him to the k, 
But we must be very cautious how we give credit to Oppius, when 
he Speaks ot the friends ane enemies pot Leone Pompey, indeed, 
was under the necessity of punishing incipal enemies of 4 
particularly when they were taken publicly. Dut others he suffered 
to escape, and even assisted some in getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for attempting to 
support his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told him, “He would 
act unjustly, if he passed by the person that was guilty, and 
punished the innocent.” Pompey asked him, “Who was the 
guilty person?” and he answered “Tam the man I persuaded 
my friends, and compelled my enemies, to take the measures they 
did” Pompey, delighted with his frank confession and noble 
spirit, forgave him first, and afterwards all the people of Himera, 
Being informed that his soldiers committed great disorders in 
their excursions, he sealed up their swords, and if any of them 
broke the seal, he took care to have them punished. 

While he was making these and other regulations in Sicily, he 
received a decree of the senate, and letters from Sylla, in which he 
was cominandcd to cross over to Africa and to carry on the war 
with the utmost vigour, against Domitius, who had assembled 9 
much more powerful army than that which Marius carried not long 
before from Africa to Italy, when he made himself master of Rome, 
and of a fugitive became a tyrant. Pompey soon finished his pre- 
parations for this expedition ; and leaving the command in Sicily 
to Memmius, his sister’s husband, he set sail with 120 armed 
vessels, and 800 storeships, Iaden with provisions, arms, money, 
and machines of war. Part of his fleet landed at Utica, and 
part at Carthage : immediately after which 7,000 of the enemy 
came over to him ; and he had brought with him six legions com- 
plete. 

On his arrival he met with a whimsical adventure. Some of his 
soldiers, it seems, found a treasure, and shared considerable sums. 
The thing getting air, the rest of Re, troops concluded, that the 
place was full of moncy, which thaginians had hid there in 
some time of public distress. Pompey, therefore, could make no 
use of them for several days, as they were searching for treasures ; 
and he had nothing to do but walk about and amuse himself with 
the sight of so many thousands digging and turning up the ground, 
At last, they gave up the point, and bade him lead them wherever 
he pleased, for they were sufficiently punished for their folly. 

jomitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in order of 
battle, There happened to be a channel between them, craggy 
and difficult to pass. In the ing it began, moreover, to rain, 
and the wind blew violently ; in that Domitius, not imagin- 
ing there would be any action that day, ordered his army to retire, 
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But Pompey looked upon this as his opportunity, and he passed the 
defile with the utmost expedition. The enemy stood upon their 
defence, but it was in a disorderly and tumultuous manner, and 
the resistance they made was neither general nor uniform.’ Be- 
sides, the wind and rain beat in their faces. The storm incom- 
moded the Romans too, for they could not well distinguish each 
other. Nay, Pompey himself was in danger of being killed by 2 
soldier, who asked him the word, and reccived not a speedy 
answer.—At length, however, he routed the enemy with great 
slaughter ; not above 3000 of them escaping out of twenty thousand, 
‘The soldiers then saluted Pompey imperator, but he said he would 
not accept that title while the enemy’s camp stood untouched ; 
therefore, if they chose to confer such an honour upon him, they 
must first make themsclves masters of theentrenchments, 

‘At that instant they advanced with great fury against them. 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of sucl accident as 
he had just escaped. The camp was taken, and Domitius slain; in 
consequence of which most of the cities immediately submitted, and 
the rest were taken by assault. He took Jarbas, one of the con- 
federates of Domitius, prisoner, and bestowed bis crown on Hiemp- 
sal, Advancing with the same tide of fortune, and while his arm) 
had all the spirits inspired by success, he entered Numidia, in whic! 
he continued his march for several days, and subdued all that 
came in his way. Thus he revived the terror of the Roman name, 
which the barbarians had begun to disregard. Nay, he chose not 
to leave the savage beasts in the deserts without giving thetn a 
specimen of the Roman valour and success. Accor ingly he spent. 
afew days in hunting lions and elephants. The whole time he 
passed in Africa, was not above forty days ; in which he defeated 
the enemy, reduced the whole country, and brought the affairs of its 
kings un ler proper regulations, though he was only in his twenty- 

irth year. 

‘Upon his return to Utica, he received letters from Sylla, in which 
he was ordered to send home the rest of his army, and to wait there 
with one legion only, for a successor. This gave him a great deal 
of uneasiness, which he kept to himself, but the army expressed 
their indignation aloud ; insomuch that when he entreated them to 
return to Italy, they launched ont into abusive terms against Sylla, 
and declared they would never abandon Pompey, or suffer him to 
trust a tyrant. At first he endeavoured to pacify them with mild 
representations : and when he found those had no effect, he de- 
scended from the tribunal, and retired to his tent in tears. How- 
ever, they went and took him thence, and placed him again upon 
the tribunal where they spent great part of the day ; they insisting 
that he should stay and keep the command, and he in persuading 
them to obey Sylia’s orders, and to form no new faction, At last, 
seeing no end of their clamours and importunity, he assured them, 
with an oath, “That he would kill himself, if they attempted to 
force him.” And even this hardly brought them to desist. 

The first news that Sylla heard of was, that Pompey had revolted , 
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upon which he said to his friends, “ Then it is my fate to have te 
contend with boys in my old age.” This he said, because Marius, 
who was very young, had brought him into so much trouble and 
danger, But when he received true information of the affair, and 
observed that all the People flocked out to receive him, and to con- 
duct him home with marks of great regard, he resolved to exceed 
them in his regards, if possible. He, therefore, hastened to mect 
him, and embracing him in the most affectionate manner, saluted 
him’ aloud by the surname of Afaguut, or the Great, at the same 
time he ordered all about him to give him the same appellation. 
Others say, it was given him by the whole army in Africa, but did 
not generally obtain till it was authorised by Sylla. It is certain, 
he was the last to take it himself, and he did not make use of it till 
a long time after, when he was sent into Spain with the dignity of 
consul against Sertorius, Then he began to write himself in 
jis letters and in all his edicts, Pompey the Great : for the world 
was accustomed to the name, and it was no longer invidious, In 
this respect we may justly admire the wisdom of the ancient 
Romans, who bestowed on their great men such honourable names 
and titles, not only for military achievements, but for the great 
qualities and arts which adorn civil life. Thus the people gave the 
surname of Afazivexs to Valerius,' for reconciling them to the senatc 
after a violent dissension, and to Fabius Rullus for expelling some 
persons descended of enfranchised slaves*who had been ad- 
mitted into the senate on account of their opulent fortunes. 

‘When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, in 
which he was opposed by Sylla, The latter alleged, That the laws 
did not allow that honour fo any person who was not either consul 
or prator.? Hence it was that the first Scipio, when he returned 
victorious from greater wars and conflicts with the Carthaginians 
in Spain, did not demand a triumph ; for be was neither consul 
nor pretar. He added, “That if Pompey, who was yet little betrer 
than a beardless youth, and who was not of age to be admitted into 
the senate, should enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odivm 
both upon the dictator's power, and those honours of his friend.” 
‘These arguments Sylla insisted on, to show bim he would not allow 
of his triumph, and that, in case he persisted, he would chastise his 
obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidafed, bade him consider, “That 
more worshipped the rising than the setting sun ;” intimating that 
his power was increasing, and Sylla's upon the decline. Sylla did 
not well hear what he said, but perceiving by the looks and 
gestures of the company that they were struck with the expression, 
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he asked what it was. When he was told it he admired the spirit 
of Pompey and cried, “Let him triumph! Let him triumph ! 

As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and jealousy on 
this occasion, it is said, that te mortify those who gave into it the 
more, he resolved to have his chariot by four elephants jor 
Ae had orn @ number. pra, which ke had en rom the 
kings of that country, finding te too narrow, he gave 4; 
thad design, and contented himself with horas ’ : 

His soldiers, not having obtained all they expected, were inclined 
to disturb the ‘procession ; but he took no pains to satisfy them : 
he said, “ He had rather give up his triumph than submit to flatter 
them.” Whereupon Servilius, one of the most considerable men 
in Rome, and one who had most vigorous in opposing the 
triamph, declared, He now found Pompey really #he Great, and 
worthy of a triumph.” 

There is no doubt that he might then have been easily admitted 
a senator, if he had desired it; but his ambition was to pursue 
honour in a more uncommon track. It would have been nothing 
strange, if Pompey had been a senator before the age fixed for it ; 
but sf was extraordinary instance of honour to lead ‘4 a 
triumph before he was a senator. And it contributed not a little 
to gain him the affections of the multitude ; the people were de- 
tgp ted to see him, after his triumph, class with the equestrian 


ler. 

Sylla was not without uneasiness at finding him advance so fast 
in reputation and power ; yet he could not think of preventing it, 
till, with a high hand, and entirely st his will, Pompey raist 
Lepidus! to the consulship, by him with all his interest in 
the election. Then Sylla, seeing him conducted home by the 
people, through the forwa, thus addressed him; “I see, young 
man, you are proud of your victory. And undoubtedly it was a 
great and extraordinary thing, by your management of the People, 
to obtain for Lepidus, the worst man in Rome, the return before 
Catulus, one of the worthiest and the best. But awake, I charge 
Toei and be upon ‘your: gan. For you have now made your 
adv stronger yourself.” 

‘The displeasure Sylla entertained in his heart against Pompey 
appeared most plainly by his will. He left considerable legacies to 
his friends, and appointed them guardians to his son, but he never 
once mentioned Pompey. The latter, notwithstanding, bore this 
with great temper and moderation ; and when Lepidus and others 
opposed his being buried in the Campus Martius a his having 
the honours of a public funeral, he interposed, ant is presence 
not onl secured, bat did honour to the procession. 

Sylla’s predictions were verified soon after his death. Lepidus 
wanted to usurp the authority of a dictator ; and his proceedin; 
were not indirect, or veiled with specious pretences. He immedi- 
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ately took up arms, and assembled the disaffected remains of the 
factions which Sylla could not entirely suppress. As for his 
colleague Catulus, the uncorrupted part of the senate and people 
were attached to him, and in point of prudence and justice, there 
was not 4 man in Rome who had a greater character; but he was 
more able to direct the civil government than the operations of war. 
This crisis, therefore, called for Pompey, and he did not deliberate 
which side he should take. H the honest party, and was 
declared general against Lepidus, who by this time had reduced 
great part of Italy, and was master of Cisalpine Gaul, where Brutus 
acted for him with a considerable force. 

When Fompey took the field, he easily made his way in other 
parts; but he lay a long time before Mutina, which was defended 
by Brutus, Meanwhile Lepidus advanced by hasty marches to 
Rome, and sitting down belore it, demanded a second consulship, 
The inhabitants were greatly alarmed at his numbers; but their 
fears were dissipated by a letter from Pompey, in which he assured 
them, he had terminated the war without striking a blow. For 
Brutus, whether he betrayed his army, or they betrayed him, sur- 
rendered himself to Pompey ; and having a party of horse given 
him as an escort, retired to a little town upon the Po. Pompey, 
however, sent Geminius the next day to despatch him; which 
brought no small stain upon his character. Immediately after 
Brutus came over to him, he had informed the senate by letter, it 
was a measure that general had voluntarily adopted; and yet on 
the morrow he put him to death, and wrote other letters, containiny: 
heavy charges against him. jis was the father of that Brutus, 
who, together with Cassius, slew Cyesar. But the son did not re- 
semble the father, either in war or in his death, as appears from the 
life we have given ofhim, Lepidus, being soon driven out of Italy, 
fied into Sardinia, where he died of grief, not in consequence of the 
ruin of his affairs, but of meeting with a billet (as we are told,) by 
which he discovered that his wife had dishonourcd his bed. 

‘At that time, Sertorius, an officer very different from Lepidus, 
was in possession of Spain, and not a little formidable to Rome 
itself ; all the remains of the civil wars being collected in him, just 
as in a dangerous disease all the vicious humours flow to a dis- 
tempered part. He had already d several generals of less 
distinction, and he was then with Metellus Pius, a man of 
great character in general, and particularly in war ; but age seemed 
to have abated that vigour which is necessary for scizing and mak- 
ing the best advantage of critical occasions. On the other hand, 
nothing could excecd the ardour and expedition with which Ser- 
torius snatched those opportunities from him, He came on in the 
most daring manner, more like a captain of a banditti than a 
commander of regular forces ; annoying with ambuscades, and 
other unforeseen alarms, a champion who proceeded by the common 
rales, and whose skill lay in the management of heavy-armed 
forces. 

At this juncture, Pompey, having an army without employment, 
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endeavoured to prevail with the senate to send him to the asalst- 
ance of Metellus, Meantime, Catulus ordered him to disband his 
forces ; but he found various for remaining in arms in the 
neighbourhood of Rome; till, at iast, upon the motion of Lucius 
Philippus, he obtained the command he wanted. On this occasion 
one of the senators, somewhat surprised at the motion, asked him 
who made it, whether his meaning was to send out Pompey [éro 
consule] as the representative of a consul? ‘ No,” answered he, 
* but [fro consulious] as the representative of both consuls ;" in- 
timating by this the incapacity of the consuls of that year. 

‘When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were excited, as is 
usual upon the appearance of a new general of reputation ; and 
such of the Spanish nation as were not very firmly attached to 
Sertorius, began to change their opinions, and to go over to the 
Romans. Sertorius then expressed himself in a very insoicnt and 
contemptnous manner with respect to Pompey: he said, “He 
should want no other weapons than a rod and ferula to chastise the 
boy with, were it not that he feared the old woman ;” meaning 
Metellus, But in fact it was Pompey he was afraid of, and on his 
account he carried on his operations with much greater caution. 
For Metellus gave into a course of luxury and pleasure, which no 
‘one could have expected, and the simplicity of a soldier's 
life for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained additional 
honour and interest: for he cultsvated plainness and frugality more 
than ever ; though he had not, in that respect, much to correct 
in himself, being naturally sober and regular in his desires. 

The war ap din many forms ; but nothing touched Pom 
‘80 nearly as the loss of Lauron, which Sertorius took before 
eyes. Pompey thought he had blocked up the enemy, and spoke 
of it in high terms, when suddenly he found himself surrounded, and 
being afraid to move, had the mortification to see the city laid in 
ashes in his presence. However, in an engagement near Valencia, 
he defeated Hercnnius and Perpeuna, officers of considerable rank, 
who had taken part with Scrtorius, and acted as his licutenants, 
and killed above 10,000 of their men. 

Elated with this advantage, he hastened to attack Sertorius, 
that Metellus might have no share in the victory. He found him 
near the river Sucro, and they engaged near the close of day. Both 
were afraid Metcllus should come up ; Pompey wanting to fight 
alone, and Sertorius to have but one general to fight with. The 
issue of the battle was doubtful; one wing in each army being 
victorious, But of the two generals Sertorius gained the greatest 
honour, for he routed the Eattalions that opposed him, As for 
Pompey, he was attacked on horseback by one of the enemy's in- 
fantry, a man of uncommon size. While they were close engaged 
with their swords, the strokes happened to light on each other's 
hand, but with different success ; Pompey received only a slight 
wound, and he lopped off the other’s hand. Numbers then fell 
upon Pompey, for his troops in that quarter were already broken + 
but he escaped beyond all expectation, by quitting his horse, with, 
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gold trappings and other valuable furniture, to the barbarians, who 
quarrclled and came to blows about dividing the spoil, 

Next morning, at break of day, both drew up again, to give the 
finishing stroke to the victory, to which both laid claim. But, upon 
Metellus coming up, Sertorius retired, and his army dispersed, 
Nothing was more common than for his forces to disperse in that. 
manner, and afterwards to knit again ; so that Sertorms was often 
seen wandering alone, and as often advancing at the head of 
150,000 men, like a torrent swelled with sudden rains. 

Atter the battle, Pompcy went to wait on Metcllus: and upon 
approaching him, ke ordered his lictors to lower the fasces, by way of 
compliment to Bletellus, as his jer. But Metcllus would not 

it: and, indeed, in all respects he behaved to Pompey with great 
politeness, taking nothing upon him on account of his consular 
dignity, or his being the older man, except to give the word, when 
they encamped together. And very often they had separate camps; 
for the enemy, by his artful and various measures, by making his 
appearance at different places almost at the same instant, and by 
drawing them from one action to another, obliged them to divide, 
He cut off their provisions, he laid waste the country, he made him- 
self master of the sca; the consequence of which was, that they 
were both forced to quit their own provinces, and go into those of 
ay 7 iy seeing exhausted most of his own fortune in support 
"0m; javing exha: own fortune in 
othe edly applied to the senate L, money to the troops 
laring he would return with his army to Italy, if they did 
not send it to him. J.ucullus, who was then consul, though he was 
upon ill terms with Pompey, took care to furnish him with the 
money as soon as possible ; because he wanted to be employed 
himself in the Mithridatic war, and he was afraid to give Pon) 
a pretext to leave Sertorius, and to solicit the command against 
Mithridates, which was a more honourable, and yet appeared a less 
difficult commission. 

Meantime Sertorius was assassinated by his own officers;' and 
Perpenna, who was at the head of the conspirators, undertook to 
supply his place. He had, indeed, the same troops, the same 
imagenes and supplies, but he had not the same understanding to 


roper use of them, pan immediately took the field, 











and having intelligence that P was greatly embarrassed as 
to the measures he should take, he threw out'ten cohorts as a bait 
for him, with orders to spread themselves over the plain. When 
he found it took, and that Perpenna was busied in the pursuit of 
that handful of men, he suddenly made his appearance with the 
main body, attacked the , and routed him entirely, Most of 
the officers fell in the battle ; Perpenna himself was taken prisoner, 
and brought to Pompey, who commanded him to be put to death. 
Nevertheless, Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, nor are 
we to suppose him (as some will have it) forgetful of the services 
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he had received from that officer in Sicily. On the contrary, he 
acted with a wisdom and dignity of mind that proved very salutary 
to the public. Perpenna having got the Py of Sertorius into 
his hands, showed letters by which some of the most powerful men 
in Rome, who were desirous to raise new commotions, and over- 
turn the establishment, had invited Sertorius into Italy, But 
Pompey faring those laiters might excite greater wars than that he 
was then finishing, put Perpenna to and burned the papers 
without reading them, He stayed just long enough in Spain to 
compose the troubles, and to remove such uneasinesses as might 
tend to break the peace; after which he marched back to Italy, 
where he arrived, as fortune would have it, when the Servile war 
was at the height. 

‘Crassus, who bad the command in that war, upon the arrival of 
Pompey, who, he feared, might snatch the laurels out of his hand, 
resolved to come to battle, however hazardous it might prove. He 
succeeded, and killed 12,300 of the enemy, Yet fortune, in ome 
sort, interweaved this with the honours of Pompey ; for he killed 
Fined of the slaves, whom he fell in with as they fled after the battle. 

mmediately pon this, to be beforehand with Crassus, he wrote to 
the senate, it Crassus had beaten the gladiators in a pitched 
battle, but that it was Ae who had cut up the war by the roots.” 
The Romans took a pleasure in sing of this one among another, 
on account of their regard for ‘ompey i which was such, that no 
part of the success in Spain, against Sertorius, was ascribed by a 
man of them, either in jest or earnest, to any but Pompey. 

Yet these honours and this high veneration for the man, were 
mixed with some fears and jealousies that he would not disband 
his army, but, treading in the steps of Sylla. raise himself by the 
sword to sovereign power, and maintain himself in it, as Sylla had 
done.? Hence, the number of those that went out of fear to mect 
him, and congratulate him on his return, was equal to that of those 
who went out of love. But when he had removed this suspicion, 
by declaring that he would dismiss his troops immediately after 
the triumph, there remained one more subject for envious 
tongues; which was, that e more attention fo the commons 
than to the senate; and whereas Sylla had destroyed the authority 
Of the tribunes, he was determined to re-establish it,in order to gain 
the affections of the peopie. This was true: for there never was 
anything they had so much set their hearts upon, or longed for 
so extravagantly, as fo see the tribunitial power put in their hands 
again, So that Pompey looked upon it asa peculiar happiness, 
that he had an opportunity to bring that affair about ; knowing, 
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that ifany one should be before-hand with him in this design, bo 
should never find any means of making so agreeable 4 return for 
the kind regards of the people. 

A second triumph was him} together with the consul- 
ship, But these were not considered as the most extraordinary 
instances of his power. The strongest proof of his greatness was, 
that Crassus, the richest, the most eloquent, and most powerful man 
in the administration, who used to look down upon Pompey 
and all the world, did not venture to solicit the consulship without 
first asking Pompey’s leave. Pompey, who had long wished for 
an opportunity to lay an obligation upon him, reccived the applica- 
tion with pleasure, and made great interest with the people in his 

3 declaring’he should take there giving him Crassus for 2 
colleague as kindly as their favour to himself, 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they disagreed in every 
thing, and were embroiled in all their measures, Crassus had 
most interest with the senate, and Pompey with the People. For 
he had restored them the tribunitial power, and suffered 
alaw to be made that judges should again be appointed out of 
the equestrian order. However, the most ‘s spectacle of 
all to the people was Pompey himself, when he went to claim his 
exemption from the wars. /t was the cusiom for a 
Roman knight, when he had served the time ordered by law, to lead 
his horse into the forums, before the two magistrates called censors ; 
and. having given account of the gensrals and other officers 
under whom he had made his campaigns, and of his own actions in 
them, to demand his dis On these occasions they received 
orien. marks of honour or according to their behaviour. 

ellius and Lentulus were then censors, and had taken their 
seats in a manner that became their dignity, to review the whole 
equestrian order, when Pa: ‘was seen at a distance with all the 
badges of his office, as conse, leading his horse by the bridle. As 
soon as he was near enough to be observed the censors, he 
ordered his Hctors to make an opening, and advanced, with his 
horse in hand, to the front of the tribunal The people were 
struck with admiration, and a profound silence took disor 5 at the 
same time a joy, mingled with reverence, was visible in the coun- 
tenances of the censors. The segjor conser then addressed him as 
follows : Pompey the Great, I of you, whether you have 
served all the campaigns required by law?” He answered, with a 
loud voice, “I have served them all; and all under myself, as 
‘a le were so charmed with this answer, that 

was no end of their acclamations. At last, the censors rose 
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%6 POMPEY AND CRASSUS RECONCILED. [Roman 


and conducted Pompey to his house, to indulge the multitude, 
who followed him with the loudest plaudits. 

‘When the end of the consulship |, and his difference 
with Crassus was increasing daily, ius Ovatius Aurelius, a man 
who was of the equestrian order, but had never intermeddied with 
state affairs, one day, when the were met in full assembly, 
ascended the rosira, and said, “Jupiter had appeared to him ina 
dream, and commanded bim to acquaint the consuls, that they 
must take care to be reconciled before they laid down their affice.’ 
Pompey stood still, and held his peace; but Crassus went and 
gave him his hand, and saluted him in a friendly manner. At the 
same time he addressed the le, as follows: “I think, my 
fellow-citizens, there is nothing dishonourable or mean in making 
the first advances to Pompey, whom you scrupled not to dignify 
with the name of éhe Great, when he was yet but a beardless youth, 
and for whom you voted two triumphs before he was a senator,” 
Thus reconciled, they laid down the Consulship. 

Crassus continued his former manner of life ; but Pompey now 
seldom chose to plead the causes of those that applied to him, and by 
degrees he if bar. Indeed, seldom appeared in public, and 
when he did, it was always with a great train of friends and atten- 
dants ; so that it was not easy either to speak to him or see him, 
but in the midst ofa crowd. He took pleasure in having a number 

retainers about him, because he thought ji gave ins an air HA 

ss and majesty, and he was ity should 

im being by the fa , and i1 by the very 
touch of the many. For those who are raised to ness by 
arms, and know not how to descend again to the equality requi 
in a republic, are very liable to fall into contempt when they re- 
sume robe of peace, The soldier is desirous to preserve the 
rank in the forwm which he had in the field ; and he who cannot 
distinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to give place 
in the administration too. When therefore the latter has got the 
man who shone in camps and triumphs into the assembli 
home, and finds him attempting to maintain the same pre-eminence 
there, of course he endeavours to humble him ; whereas, if the 
warrior pretends not to take the lead in domestic councils, he is 
readily allowed the palm of military glory. This soon appeared 
from the subsequent events. 

‘The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. Their 
progress was the more dangerous, because at first it was little 
taken notice of, In the Mithridatic war they assumed new con- 
fidence and courage, on account of some services they had 
rendered the king. After this, the Romans being engaged in civil 
wars at the very gates of their capital, the sea was left unguarded, 
and the pirates by degrees attempted higher things ; they not only 
attacked ships, Dut islands, and maritime towns. Many persons, 

their wealth, their birth, and their capacity, em- 
barked with them, and assisted in their depredations, as if their 
employment hed been worthy the ambition of men of honour, 
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They had in various s arsenals, ports, and watch-towers, all 
strongly fortified. ir flcets were not only extremely well 
manned, supplied with skilful pilots, and fitted for their business by 
their lightness and celerity ; but ‘here was a parade of vanity about 
them more mortifying than their strength, in gilded sterns, purple 
canopies, and ‘ears; a3 if they took a pride and triumphed 
in their villany. Music resounded, and drunken revels were ca- 
hibited on every coast. Here generals were made prisoners ; there 
the citics the pirates had taken were paying their ransom ; all to 
the great disgrace of the Roman power. The number of their 
gale f amounted to 1,000, and the cities they were masters of to 
undred. 

Temples, which had stood inviolably sacred till that lime, they 
plundered. They ruined the temple of Apollo at Claros, that, 
where he was worshipped, under the title of Didymaons, that of 
the Cabiri in Samothrace, that of Cercs* at Hermione, that of 
Esculapius at Epidaurus, those of Neptune in the Isthmus, at 
Teenarus and in Calauria, those of Apollo at Actium and in the isle 
of Leucas, those of Juno at Samos, Argos, and the promontory of 
Lacinium:! 

likewise offered strange sacrifices, those of Olyinpus I 
mean,‘ and they celebrated certain secret mysteries, among which 
those of Mithra continue to this day,’ being originally instituted by 
them. Zhey not only tnsulted the ‘Romans at sea, but infested the 
great roads, and plundered the villas near the coast » they carried off 

extilius and Bellinus, two protons, in their purple robes, with all 
their servants and /ictors. icy seized the daughter of Antony, 
man who had been honoured with a triumph, as she was going to 
per country house, and he was forced to pay a Jarge ransom for 
er. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance of all was, that when 
they had taken a prisoner, and he cried out that he was a Roman, 
and told them his name, they pretended to be struck with terror, 
smote their thighs, and fell upon their knees to ask him pardon. 
The poor man, seeing them humble themselves before him, 
thought them in earnest, and said he would forgive them ; for some 
‘were so officious as to put on his choes, and others to help him on 
with his gown, that his quality might no more be mistaken, When 
they had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it for some time, they 
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$8 POMPEY CREATED 4 MONARCH, WITH ABSOLUTE POWER. [Xeman 


let a ladder down into the sea, and bade him go in peace ; and, if 
he refuted to do it, they pushed him off the deck, and drowned 


‘Their power extended over the whole Tuscan sea, so that the 
Romans found their trade and navigation entizely cut off The 
consequence of which was, that their markets were not supplied, 
and they had reason to apprehend a famine. This, at last, put 
them upon sending Pompey to clear the sea of pirates. Gabinius, 
one of Pompey’s intimate friends, proposed the decree, which 
created him not admiral, but monarch, and invested kim with abso- 
tute power, The decree gave him the empire of the sea as far as 
the pillars of Hercules, and of the land for 400 furlongs from the 
coasts, There were few parts of the Rowan empire which this 
commission did not take in; and the most considerable of the 
barbarous nations and most powerful kings, were moreover com- 
prehended in it. Besides this, he was empowered to choose out 
of the senators fifteen lieutenants, to act under him, in such 
districts, and with such authority as he should appoint. He was 
to take from the quzstors, and other public receivers, what money 
he and equip a fleet of 200 sale. The number of 
marine forces, of mariners and rowers, were left entirely to his 
discretion, 

‘When this decree was read in the assembly, the people received 
it with inconceivable pleasure, The most respectable part of the 
senate saw, indeed, that such an absolute and unlimited power was 
above envy, but they considered it as a real object of fear. They 
therefore all, except OF its passing into a law. He was 
for it, not out of regard for Pompey, but to insinuate himself into 
the good graces of the people, w! he had long been courting. 
‘The rest were very severe in their expressions against Pompey : 
and one of the consuls venturing to say, “ If he imitates Romulus, 
he will not escape his fate,” was in danger of being pulled in pieces 
by the populace. 

It is bog byty Catulus rose up to speak against the law, out of 
reverence for his person they listened to him with great attention. 
After he had freely given Pompey the honour that was his due, and 
said much in his praise, he advised them to spare him, and not to 
expose such a man to so many dangers; “for where will you find 
another,” said he, “if you lose him?” They answered with one 
voice, “Yourself” Finding his arguments had no effect, he retired. 
Then Roscius mounted the rostrum, but not a man would give ear 
to him. However he made signs to them with his fingers, that 
they should not appoint Pompey alone, but give him a colleague. 
Incensed at the proposal they set up such a shout, that a crow, 
which was flying over the forum, was stunned with the force of it 
and fell down among the crowd. Hence we may conclude, that 
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when birds fall on such occasions, it is not because the air is so 
divided with the shock as to leave a eucienm, but rather because 
the sound strikes them like a blow, when it ascends with such force, 
and produces so violent an agitati 

‘The assembly broke up that day, without coming to any resolu- 
tion. When the day came that they were to give their suffrazes, 
Pompey retired into the country: and, on receiving information 
that the decree was passed, he returned to the city by night, to 
prevent the envy which the multitudes of people coming to mect 

‘im would have excited. Next morning at k of day, he made 
his appearance, and attended the sacrifice. After which he sum- 
m an assembly, and obtained a grant of almost as much more 
as the first decree had given him. {le was empowered to fit out 
500 galleys, and to raise an army of 120,000 foot, and 5,000 horse. 
Twenty- Senators were selected, who had all been generals or 
prators, and were appointed his lieutenants; and he had two 

umstors given him. As the price of provisions fell immediately, 
the people were greatly pleased, and it gave them occasion to say, 
“The very name of Pompey had terminated the war.” 

However, in pursuance of his charge he divided the whole 
Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant for cach, 
and assigning hima squadron. By thus stationing his ficets in all 
quarters, he enclosed the pirates as it were in a net, took great 
numbers of them, and brought them into harbour. Such of their 
vessels as had dispersed and made off in time, or could escape the 

chase, retired to Cilicia, like so many bees into a hive. 

inst these he proposed to go himself with sixty of his best 

; but first he resolved to clear the Tuscan sea, and the 

coasts of Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, of all piratical 
adventurers ; which he effected in days, by his own in- 
defatigable endeavours and those of his lieutenants. But, as the 
consul Piso was indulging his malignity at home, in wasting his 
stores and discharging his seamen, he sent his fleet round to 
Brundusium, and went himself by land through Tuscany to 


As soon as the people were informed of his approach, they went 
in crowds to receive him, in the same manner as they had done a 
few days before, to conduct him gn his way. Their extraordinary 
joy was owing to the speed with which he had executed his com- 
imission, so far beyond all expectation, and to the superabundant 
plenty which reigned in the markcts. For this reason Piso was 
in danger of being deposed from the consulship, and Gabinius had 
a decree ready drawn up for that purpose ; but Pompey would not 
suffer him to propose it. On the contrary, his speech to the people 
was full of candour and moderation ; and when he had provided 
such things as he wanted, he went to Brundusium, and put to sea 
again. Though he was straitened for time, and in his haste 
sailed by many cities without calling, yet he stopped at Athens. He 
entered the town and sacrificed to the 3 after which he 
Gddressed the people, and then prepared to re-embark, immediately. 


-) (COMPLETE DISCOMFITURE OF THE PIRATES. [Xoman 


As he went out of the gate he observed two inscriptions, each com- 
prised in one line. 

‘That within the gate was— 

‘But know thyself s mun, sud be a god. 

That without— 

‘We wiah'd, we maw; we loved and wo adored. 

Some of the pirates, who yet traversed the seas, made their sub- 
mission ; and as he treated them in a humane manner, when he 
had them and their ships in his power, others entertained hopes of 
mercy, and avoiding the other officers surrendered themselves to 
Pompey, together with their wives and children, He spared them 
all; and it was principally by their mcans that he found out and 
took a number who were guilty of unpardonable crimes, and there- 
fore had concealed themselves. 

Still, however, there remained a greater number, and indeed the 
most powerful part of these corsairs, who sent their families, 
treasures, and all useless hands, into castles and fortified towns 
upon Mount Taurus, Then manned their ships, and waited 
for Pompey at Coracesium, in Cilicia, A battle ensued, and the 
pirates were defeated ; after which they retired into the fort, But 
they had not been long besieged before they capitulated, and 
surrendered themselves, together with the cities and islands which 
they had conquered and fortified and which by their works, as well 
as situation, werealmost impregnable. Thus the war was finished, 
and the whole force of the destroyed, within three months, 

Besides the other vessels, Pompey took ninety ships with 
of brass; and the prisoners amounted to 20,000, He did not 
choose to put them to death, and at the same time he thought it 
wrong to suffer them to disperse, because they were not only 
numerous, but warlike and necessitous, and therefore would 

bably knit again and give future trouble. He reflected, that man 
By nature is neither a savage nor an unsocial creature; and when 
he becomes so it is by vices contrary to nature; yet even then he 
may be humanised by changing his place of abode, and accustom 
ing him to a new manner of life; as beasts that are naturally wild 
put off their fierceness, when they are kept in a domestic way, 
‘or this reason he determined to remove the pirates to a great 
distance from the sea, and bring them to taste the sweets of civil 
life, by living in cities, and by the culture of the ground. He 
placed same of them in the little town of Cilicia, which was almost 
desolate, and received them with pleasure, because, at the same 
time he gave them an additional proportion of lands. He repaired 
the city of key Astra had ind of hase Sismariled and ve ee 
its inhabitants ‘igranes, ki iia, peg] it with a 
anmber of these corsairs, ‘The remainder, which was 2 considerable 
body, he planted in Dyma, a city of Achaia, which, though it had a 
lage and fruitful territory, was in want of inhabitants, 
juch as looked upon Pompey with envy found fault with these 


‘1 Ha ca led it after his own name Pompelo alls 
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proceedings ; but his conduct with to Metellusin Crete was 
not agreeable to his best friends. is was a relation of that 
Metellus who commanded in conjunction with Pompey in Spain, 
and he had been sent into Crete some time before Pompey was em- 
ployed in this war. For Crete was the second nursery of pirates 
«after Cilicia. Metellus had destroyed many nests of them there, 
and the remainder, who were besieged him at this time, 
addressed themselves to Pompey as suppliants, and invited hin 
into the island, as included in his commission, and falling within 
the distance he had a right to carry his arms from the sea, He 
listened to their application, and by letter enjoined Metcllus to take 
no further steps in the war, At the same time he ordered the 
cities of Crete not to obey Metellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of 
his own lieutenants, whom he sent to take the command. 
Octavius went in among the besieged, and fought on their side ; 
a circumstance which rendered Pompey not only odious, but 
ridiculous, For what could be more absurd than to suffer himself 
to be so blinded by his envy and jealousy of Metellus as to lend 
his name and authority to a crew of profligate wretches, to be used 
as a kind of amulct to defend them. Achilles was not thought to 
behave like a man, but like a frantic youth carried away by an ex- 
travagant passion for iame, when he made signs to his troops not 
to touch Hector, 


‘Tag nome strong orm should enateh the perions pei 


But Pompey fought for the common enemies of mankind, in order 
to deprive a praetor, who was labouring to destroy them, of the 
honours of a triumph, Metellus, however, pursued his operations 
till he took the pirates, and put them all to death. As for Octaviu 
he exposed him in the camp as an object of contempt, and load 
him with reproaches, after which he dismissed him. 

‘When news was brought to Rome, that the war with the pirates 
was finished, and that Pompey was bestowing his leisure upuo 
visiting the cities, Manlius, one of the tribunes of the people, 
proposed a decree, which gave him all the provinces and forces 
under the command of Lucullus, adding likewise Bithynia, which 
was then governed by Glabrio. It directed him to carry on the 
war against Mithridates and Tiggunes; for which purpose he was 
also to retain his naval command. ZAis wus subjecting at once 
the whole Roman empire to one man, For the provinces which the 
former decree did not give him, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cap- 
pcgde Cilicia, the Upper Coichis, and Armenia, were granted. 

y this, together with all the forces, which, under Lucullus, had 
defeated Mithridates and Ti 

By this law Lucullus was deprived of the honours he had dearly 
eared, and had a person to succeed him in his triumph, rather 
than in the war; but that was not the thing which the 
Patricians most, They were persuaded, indeed, that Lucullus was 
treated with injustice and ingratitude ; but it was a much more 
pain(ul circumstance, to think of 2 power in the hands of Pompey, 
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which they could call nothing but a tyranny.’ They therefore ex- 
horted and encouraged each other to planes the law, and maintain 
their liberty, "Yet when the time came, their fear of the people 
prevailed, and no one spoke on the occasion but Catulus He 
urged many arguments against the bill ; and when he found they 
had no effect upon the commons, he addressed himself to the 
senators, and called upon them many times from the rostrum, 
“To seek some mountain, as their ancestors had done, some rock 
whither they might fly for the preservation of liberty.” 

‘We are told, however, that the bill was passed by all the tribes,* 
and almost the same universal authority, conferred upon Pompey 
in his absence, which Sylla did not gain but by the sword, and by 
carrying war into the bowels of his country. When Pompey 
received the letters which notified his high promotion, and his friends, 
who Rafpened 10 be by, c m on the occasion, he is said 
to have knit his brows, smote his thigh, and evpresed himself as if 
he wasalr overburdened and wearied with the weight of power * 
“ Alas] ts there no end of my conflicts? How wmuch better would 
it have been to be one of the undistinguished many, than to be per- 
pelually engaged in war? Shall I never be able to fly from envy 
to a rural retreat, to domestic happiness, and conjugal endeat- 
ments?” Even his friends were unable to bear the dissimulation 
of this speech. They knew that the flame of his native ambition and 

lust of power was blown wp to a greater height by the difference he 
had with Lucullus, and he rejoiced the more in the present 
preference, on that account, 


His actions soon unmasked the man. He caused public notice 
to be given in all places within his commission, that the Roman 
troops were to repair to him, as welt as the kings and princes their 
allies, Wherever he went, he annulled the acts of Lucullus, re- 
mitting the fines he had im and taking away the rewards he 
had given. In short, he omit no means to show the partisans 
of that general that all his authority was gone. 

Loca lay of course, complained of this treatment ; and their com- 
mon friends were of opinion, that it would be best for them to come 
tan interview ; accordingly they metin Galatia. As they had both 
given distinguished Proofs of military merit, the Aicfors had en- 
twined the rods of each with laurel. Lucullus had marched through 
a country full of flourishing groves, but Pompey’s route was dry and 
barren, without the ornament or advantage of woods. His laurels, 
therefore, were parched and withered; which the servants of 
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Lucullus no sooner observed, than they freely supplied them with 
fresh ones, and crowned his with them, This seemed to be 
an omen that Pompey would bear away the honours and rewards 
of Lucullas’s victories. Lucullus had been consul before Pompey, 
and was the older man ; but Pompey’s two triumphs gave him the 
advantage in point of dignity. 

‘Their interview had at first the face of great politeness and 
civility. They began with mutual compliments and congratula- 
tions ; but they soon lost sight even of candour and moderation ; 
they led to abusive language; Pompey repruaching 
Lucullus with avarice, and Lucullus accusing Pompey of an 
insatiable lust of power; insomuch that their friends found it 
difficult to prevent violence. After this, Lucullus gave his friends 
and followers lands in Galatia, as a conquered country, and made 
other considerable grants. But Pompey, who encamped at a little 
distance from him, declared he would not suffer his onlers to be 
carried into execution, and seduced all his soldiers, except 1,600, 
who, he knew, were so mutinous that they would be as unservice- 
able to him as they had been ill-affected to their old general, 
Nay, he scrupled not to disparage the conduct of Lucullus, and 
to represent his actions in a despicable light ‘The battles of 
Lucullus,” he said, “were only mock battles, and he had tought 
with nothing but the shadows of kings; but that it was left tor 
him to contend with real and well disciplined armies ; 
since Mithridates had betaken himself to swords and shiclds, an 
knew how to mnke proper use of his cavalry 

On the other band, Lucullus defended himself by observing, 
“ That it was nothing new to P to fight with phantoms. and 
shadows of war ; for, like a dastardly bird, he had been accustomed 
to prey upon those whom he had not killed, and to tear the poor 
remains of a dying opposition.” Thus he bad arrogatcd to himself 
the conquest of Sertorius, of Lepidus, and Spartacus, which 
originally belonged to Metellus, to Catulus, and Crassus. Con- 
sequently, he did not wonder that he was come to claim the 
honour of finishing the wars of Armenia and Pontus, after he had 
thrust himself into the triumph over the fugitive slaves. 

In a little time Lucullus departed for Rome; and Pompey, 
having secured the sea from Phawicia to the Bosphorus, marched 
in quest of Mithridates, who had an army of 30,000 foot and 2,000 
horse, but durst not stand an engagement. That prince was in 
possession of a strong and secure post upon a mountain, which he 
guitted upon Pompey’s approach, it was destitute of water. 

‘ompey encamped in the same place ; and conjecturing, from the 
nature of the plants and the crevices in the mountain, that springs 
might be found, he ordered a number of wells to be dug, and the 
camp was in a short time plensifully supplied with water.? He was 
not a little surprised that this did not occur to Mithridatca during 
the whole time of his encampment there. 











1 Paulus Naniltus had done the same thing long before in the Mace Iunfan war, 


-“ A MIDNIGHT BATTLE—DEFEAT OF MITHRIDATES. {Reman 


After this, Pompey followed him to his new camp, and drew a 
line of circumvallation round him. Mithridates stood a seige of 45 
days, after which he found means to steal off with his best troops, 
having first killed all the sick, and such as could be of no service. 
Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates, and encamped over 
against him ; but fearing he might pass the river unperceived, he 
drew out his troops at midnight. At that time Mithndates is said 
to have had a dream prefigurative of what was to befall him. He 
thought he was upon the Pontic sea, sailing with a favourable 
wind, and in sight of the Bosphorus ; so that he felicitated his 
friends in the ship, like a man perfectly safe, and already in har- 
bour. But suddenly he beheld himself in the most destitute con- 
dition, swimming upon a piece of wreck. While he was in all the 
agitation which this dream produced, his friends awaked him, and 
told him that Pompey was at hand. He was now under a 
necessity of fighting for his camp, and his generals drew up the 
forces with all possible expedition. 

Pompey seeing them prepared, was loath to risk a battle in the 
dark, He thought it sufficient to surround them, so as to prevent 
their flight, and what inclined him still more to wait for daylight, 
was the consideration that his troops were much better than the 
enemy's. However, the oldest of his officers entreated him to 
proceed immediately to the attack, and at last prevailed. It was 
not indeed very dark ; for the moon, though near her setting, gave 
light enough to distinguish objects. But it was a great disadvan- 
tage to the king’s troops that the moon was so low, and on the 
backs of the Romans ; because she projected their shadows go far 
before them, that the encmy could form no just estimate of the dis 
tances, but thinking them at hand, threw thet Javelins before they 
could do the least execution, 

The Romans, perceiving their mistake, advanced to the charge 
with ail the alarm of voices, The enemy were in such a 
consternation, that they made not the least stand, and, in their 
flight, vast numbers were slain, They lost above 10,000 men, and 
their camp was taken, As for Mithridates, he broke through the 
Romans with 800 horse, in the beginning of the engagement. ‘That 
corps, however, did not follow him far before they dispersed, and 
left him with only three of his 5 one of whom was his con- 
cubine Hypsicratia, a woman of such a masculine and daring 
spirit, that the king used to call her Hypsicrates. She then rode 
& Persian horse, and was dressed in a man’s habit, of the fashion 
of that nation. She complained not in the least of the length of 
the march ; and besides that fatigue, she waited on the king, and 
took care of his horse, till they the castle of nora, where 

‘kking’s treasure, and his most valuable moveables were 
deposited. Mithridates took out thence many rich robes, and be- 
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stowed them on those who repaired to him after their flight. He 
furnished each of his friends, ton, wih a quantity of poison, that 
none of them, against their will, might come alive into the enemy's 
hands, 

From Inora his design was to goto Tigranes in Armenia, But 
Tigranes had given up tne cause, and set a price of no less than a 
hundred talents upon tis head, He therefore changed his route, 


and having passed the head of the Euphrates, directed his flight 
through Colchis. 
Jn the meantime, entered Armenia, the invitation 


of young Tigranes, who had revolted from his father, and was gone 
to meet the Roman general at the river Araxes, This river takes 
its rise near the source of the Euphrates, but bends its course 
eastward, and empties itself into the Caspian sea. Pompey and 
young Tigranes, in their maich, reccived the homage of the cities 
through which they ‘As for Tigranes the father, Ite had 
been lately defeated hy Lucullus; and now, being informed that 
Pompey was of a mild and humane disposition, he received a 
Roman garrison into his capital; and taking his friends and 
relations with him, went to surrender himself. As he rode up to 
the entrenchments, two of Pompey’s /:fors came and ordered him 
to dismount, and enter on foot ; assuring him that no man was 
ever scen on horseback in a Roman camp. Trigranes obeyed, and 
even took off his swortl, and it them. As soon as he came 
before Pompey, he pulled off his diadcm, and attemped to lay it at 
his feet. What was still worse, he was going to prostrate himself, 
ond embrace bis knees. But Pompey Proventin it, took him by 
the band, and placed him on one side of him, and his son on the 
other, Then addressing himself to the father, he said, “ As to 
what you had lost before, you lost it to Lucullus, It was he who 
took from you Syria, Phocnicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene, 
But what you kept till my time, { will restore you, on con: 
you pay the Romans a fine of sis thousand talents for the injury 
you have done them. Your son I will inake king of Sophen 

Tigranes thought himself so happy in these terms, and in finding 
that the Romans saluted him king, that in the joy of his heart he 
promised every private soldier half a mina, every centurion ten 
minas, and every tribune a talent But his son was little pleased at 
the determination ; and when he was invited to supper, he said, 
“He had no need of such honours from Pompey ; for he could find 
another Roman.” Upon this, he was bound, and reserved in 
chains for the triumph, Not long aficr, Phraates, king of Patthia, 
sent to demand the young prince, as his son-in-law, and to propose 
that the Euphrates should be the boundary between him and the 
Roman empire. Pi “That Tigranes was certainly 
nearer to his father than his father-in-law ; andas for (he boundary, 
justice should direct it.” 

When hehad despatched this affair, he left Afranius to take care 
of Armenia, and marched himself 19 the countries bordering on 
‘Mount Caucasus, through which he ssst necessarily pass in search 
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of Mithridates. The Albanians and Iberians are the principal 
nations in those parts, The Iberian territories touch upon the 
Moschian mountains and the kingdom of Pontus ; the Albanians 
stretch more A the coat and extend to the Caspian sea, The 
Albanians at first granted Pompcy 2 passage ; but as winter over- 
took him in their dominions, they took the opportunity of the 
Saturnalia, which the Romans observe religiously, to assemble 
their forces to the number of forty thousand men, with a resolution 
to attack them; and for that purpose passed the Cyrnus1 The 
Cyrnus rises in the Iberian mountains, and being joined in its 
course by the Araxes from Armenia, it discharges itself, by twelve 
mouths, into the Caspian sea. Some say, the Araxes does not 
run into it,’ but has a separate channel, and empties itself near it 
into the same sea. 

Pompey suffered them to pass the river, though it was in his 
power to have hindered it; and when they were all got over, he 
attacked and routed them, and killed great numbers on the spot. 
Their kings sent ambassadors to beg for mercy; upon which 
Pompey forgave him the violence he had offered, and entered into 
alliance with him. This done, he marched against the Iberians, 
who were cqually numerous and more warlike, and who were very 
desirous to cagnalise their zeal for Mithridates, by repulsing Pompey. 
The Iberiaus were never subject to the Medes or Persians ; 
they escaped even the Macedonian yoke, because Alexander was 
obliged to leave Hyrcania in haste. Pompey, however, defeated 
this people too, in a great battle, in which he killed no less than 
9,000, and took above 10,000 prisoners, 

After this, he threw himself into Colchis ; and Servilius came and 
joined him at the mouth of the Phasis, with the fleet appointed to 
guard the Euxinc sea, The pursuit pf Mithridates was attended 
with great difficulties: for he had concealed himself among the 
nations settled about the Bosphorus and the Palus Mzotis. Be- 
sides, news was brought Pompey that the Albanians had revolted, 
and taken up arms again, The desire of revenge determined him 
to march back, and chastise them. But it was with infinite trouble 
and danger that he passed the Cyrnus again, the barbarians having 
fenced it on their side wih pellsaaes, all along the banks. And 
when he was over, he a large country to traverse, which 
afforded no water. This last difficulty he provided against, by 
filling 10,000 bottles ; and, pursuing his march, he found the enemy 
drawn up on the banks of the river Abas,*to the number of 60,000 
foot, and 12,000 horse, but many of them ill-armed, and provided 
with nothing of the defensive kind but skins of beasts, 

‘They were commanded by the king’s brother, named Cosis ; who, 
at the beginning of the battle, singled out Pompey, and, rushing in 
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upon him, struck his javelin into the joints of his breastplate. 
ompey in return run him through with his spear, and laid him dead 
onthe spot. 1 #3 said that the Amazons came to the assistance of the 
barbarians from the mountains near the river Thermodon, and fought 
inthis ‘The Romans, among the plunder of the field, did, indeed, 
meet with bucklers in the form of a half-moon, and such busking 
ag the Amazons wore ; but there was not the body ofa woman found 
among the dead. They inhabit that part of Mount Caucasus which 
stretches towards the Hyrcanian Sea, and are not next neighbours 
to the Albanians} for Gde= and Leges lie between ; but they meet 
that people, and spend two months with them every year on the 
banks tie, Teormodens pina Shey. zellne to :thelr. own 
country, where they live without the company of men. 

"Ane? this action, Pompey designed to make his way to the 
Caspian Sea, and march by its coasts into Hyrcania ; but he found 
the number of venomous serpents so troublesome, that he was 
forced to return, when three days’ march more would have carried 
him as far as he posed. The next route he tuok was into 
Armenia the Less, where he gave audience to ambassadors from the 
kings of the Elymauns*and Medes, and dismissed them with let- 
ters expressive of his regard. Meantime the king of Parthia had 
entered Gordyene, and was doing infinite damage to the subjects of 
Tigranes, Against him Pompey sent Afranius, who put him to the 
rout, and pursued him as far as the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that were brought 
before Pompey, he touched not one, but sent them to their parents 
or husbands ; for most of them were cither daughters or wives of 
the great officers and principal persons of the kingdom. But 
Stratonice, who was the first favourite, and had the care of a fort 
where the best part of the king’s treasure was lodged, was the 
daughter of a poar old musician. She sung one evening to Mithri- 
dates, at an entertainment, and he was so much pleased with her 
that he took her to his that night, and sent the old man home 
in no very good humour, because he had taken his daughter without 
condescending to speak one kind word to him, But when he 
waked next morning, he saw tables covered with vessels of gold 
and silver, a great retinue of eunuchs and pages, who offered him 
choice of rich robes, and before his a horse with such magnifi- 
cent furniture, as is provided for those who are called the king’s 
friends. All this he thought nothing but an insult and burlesque 
upon him, and therefore prepared for flight ; but the servants 
stopped him, and assured him that the king had given him the 
house of a rich nobleman deceased, and that what he saw 
was only the first fruits—a earnest of the fortune he intended 


The Albanian forecs, sccording to in that part of Avgna which botders spon 
Strabo, ‘and muntons three proviuses 
‘Their offenive weapons were darts and to them, Gabiane, Messabstica, 
‘arrows, and their defensive esmour was and Corblans, Ho adds, that they were 
made of the aidna of beast Brimertel coough to refuse ulus solu to 

‘kung of Parthia. 
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him, At last he suffered himself to be persuaded that the scene 
was not visionary ; he put on the , and mounted the horse, 
and, as he rode through the city, out, “ All this is mine,’ 
The inhabitants, of course, laughed at him ; and he told them, 
“They should not be surprised at this behaviour of his, but rather 
wonder that he did not throw stones at them.” 

‘From yach a glorious soures epesng SrRATOuTOE, 


She aurrendered to Pompey the castle, and made him many magni- 
ficent presents ; however, he took nothing but what might be an 
ornament to the solemnities of religion, and add lustre to his 
triumph, The rest he desired she would keep for her own enjoy- 
ment. In like manner, when the king of Iberia sent him a bed- 
stead, a table, and a throne, all of massy gold, and begged of him 
to accept them as amark of his regard, he bade the queestors apply 
them to the purposes of the public revenue, 

In the castle of Canon he found the private papers of Mithri- 
dates; and he read them with some pleasure, because they dis- 
covered bet t Prince's renl character, these memoirs ap 

|, that he had taken off many 8 by poison, among w! 

Lam ‘his own son Ariarathes and Alcseos Sardis, His pique 
against the latter took its rise merely from his having better horses 
Jor the race than he, There were interpretations, both of his 
own dreams and those of his wives ; and the lascivious letters 
which had passed between him and Monime, Theophanes pre- 
tends to say, that there was found moog those papers a memorial 
composed by Rutilius,! Mithridates to massacre all the 
Romans in Asia. But most believe this was a malicious in- 
vention of Theophanes, to blacken Rutilius, whom probably he 
hated, because he was a perfect contrast to him ; or it might be in- 
vented by Pompey, whose father was represented in Rutilus's Bis- 
tories as one of the worst of men. 

From Camon, Pompey marched to Amisus ; where his infatuating 
ambition put him upon very obnoxious measures. He had censured 
Lucullus rauch for disposing of provinces at a time when the war 
was alive, and for bestowing other considerable gifts and honours, 
which conquerors used to grant after their wars were absolutely ter- 
solnated. And yet when 7 nearecule ah master of pe Bosphorus, 

assem! avery army again, the same Pom- 
pey did the very thing he had censured.—As if he had finished the 
whole, he disposed of governments, and distributed other rewards 
among his friends. On that occasion many princes and generals, 
and among them twelve barbarian kings, appeared before him ; and 
to gratify those Princes, wen Bo wrote to doe raf he he 

to give him the ti King of kings, by which he was 
usually addressed, 


yas al Koma O22 Cicero gives Marea rise Bosh abbey a reky Wek 
y = _ 
frm, Shemater, | Ho was altereards Appian rede gro wet of 

hed toto Avie, and whep Kyla 
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He was passionately desirous to recover Syria, and passing fram 
thence through Arabia, to penetrate to the Red Sea, that he might 
go on conquering every way to the ocean which surrounds the 
world, J Africa he was the first whose conquests extended to the 
Great Sea; in Spain ke stretched the Roman dominions to the 
Atlantic; and in his late pursuit of the Albanians, he wanted but 
little of reaching the Hyrianian Sea. In order, therefore, to take 
the Red Sea too into the circle of his wars, he began his march ; 
the rather, because he saw it difficult to hunt out Mithridates with 
a regular force, and that he was much harder to deal with in his 
flight than in battle. For this reason, he said, “ He would leave 
him a stronger enemy than the Romans to cope with, which was 
famine.” In pursuance of this intention, he ordered a number of 
ships to cruise about and prevent any vessels from entering the 
Bosphorus with provisions ; and that should be the punish- 
ment for such as were taken in the attempt. 

‘As he was upon his march with the best part of bis army, he 
found the bodies of those Romans, who fell in the unfortunate bat- 
tle between Triarius' and Mithridates, still uninterred, Ile gave 
them an honourable burial ; and the omission of it scems to have 
contributed not a little to the aversion the army had for Lucullus, 

Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he sabdued the Arabians 
about mount Amanus, by his lieutenant Afranius, and descended 
himself into Syria ; which he converted into a Roman province, 
because it had no lawfulking.* He reduced Judea, and took its 
hing Aristobulus prisoner. He founded some cities, and sct others 
free ; punishing the tyrants who had enslaved them. ut most of 
his time was spent in admini justice, and in deciding the 
disputes between cities and princes. ere he could not go him- 

he sent his friends, the Armenians and Parthians, for instance, 
having referred the difference they had about some territory, to his 
decision, he sent three ee to pboylirs ee His refusta- 
tion as to power was great, was equally respectable as to virtue 
and moderation This was the thing which palliated most of his 
faults, and those of his ministers. He knew not how to restrain or 
punish the offences of those be employed, but he gave 50 gracious 
@ reception to those who came to complain of them, that they 
went away not ill satisfied with all they had suffered from their 
avarice and oppression. 

His first favourite was Demetrius hisenfranchised slave ; a young 
man, who, in other respects, did not want understanding, but who 
made an insolent use of his good fortune. They tell us this story 
of him, Cato the philosopher, then a young man, but already 

1 Tefartas was defeated by Mithridates to thelr lew, but bad the moderation not 
three yearn butore Tach into to touch any of the hi 


Byria, He bad 28 and 160 
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celebrated for his virtue and greatness of mind, went to see Anti 
when Pompey was not there. According to custom, he tra 

on foot, but his friends accompanied him on horseback. When he 
approached the city, he saw a great number of people before the 
gates, all in white, and on the way 2 troop of young men ranged on 
one side, and of boys on the ‘omher. "This gave the philosopher 
pain ; for he thought it a compliment intended him, which he did 
not want.-However, he ordered his friends to alight and walk with 
him, As soon as they were near enough to be spoken with, the 
master of the ceremonies, with a crown on his head, and a staff of 
office in his hand, came up and asked them, “ Where they had left 
Demetrius, and when he might be expected?” Cato’s companions 
laughed, but Cato said only, “ Alas, poor city !” and so passed on, 

Indeed, others might the better endure the insolence of Deme- 
trius, because Pompey bore with it himself, Very often, when 
Pompey was waiting to receive company, Demetrius seated himself 
in a disrespectful manner at table, with his cap of liberty pulled 
over his ears, Before his return to Italy he had purchased the 
pleasantest villas about Rome, with magnificent apartments for en- 
tertaining his friends, and some of the most elegant and expensive 
gardens were known by hisname. Yet Pompey himself was satisfied 
with an indifferent house till histhird triumph. Afterwards he built 
that beautiful and celebrated theatre in Kome ; and as an appen- 
dage to it, built himself a house much handsomer than the former, 
but not ostentatiously great ; for he who came to be master of it 
after him, at his first entrance was surprised, and asked, “ Where 
was the room in which Pompey the Great used to sup?” 

The king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto considered the Romans 
in no formidable light, but he was really afraid of Pompey, and sent 
letters to acquaint him that he was ready to obey all his commands. 
Pompey, to try the sincerity of his professions, marched against 
Petrma. ' Many blamed this expedition, looking upon it as no better 
than a pretext to be excused pursuing Mithridates, against whom 
ihey would have had him turn, as against the ancient enemy of 
Rome; and an enemy who, according to all accounts, had so far 
recovered his strength as to Propose marching through Scythia and 
Pzonia into Italy. On the hand, Pompey was of opinion 
that it was much easier to ruin him when at the head of an army, 
than to take him in his flight, and therefore would not amuse him- 
self with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose to wait for a new 
emergency, and, in the meantime, to turn his arms to another 
quarter. 

Fortune soon resolved the doubt. He had aevanced near Petraza, 
and encamped for that day, and was taking some exercise on horse- 
back without the trenches, when messengers arrived from Pontus ; 
and i# was plain they Srpught good news, because the points 
of Rae areh were crowned with The soldiers seeing this, 
gath about Pompey, who was inclined to finish his exercise be- 
fore he opened the packet ; but they were so earnest in their en- 
treaties, that they prevailed upon him to alight and take it. He 
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entered the camp with it in his hand ; and as there was xo tribunal 
ready, and the soldiers were too inpatient to raise one of turf, 
whick was the common method, they filed a number of pack-s 

one upon another, upon which Pompey mounted, and gave them this 
isyarmatieny Mithridates is dead. Ye killed himself upon the revolt 
of hisson Pharnaces. And Pharnaces has seized all that belonged 
to his father ; which he declares he has done for himsclt and the 
Romans, 

At this news the army, as might be expected, gave a loose to 
their joy, which they expressed in sacrifices to the gods, and in re- 
ciprocal entertainments, as if 10,000 of their enemies had been slain 
in Mithridates. Pompey having thus brought the campaign and 
the whole war to a conclusion so happy and so far beyond his 
hopes, unmediately quitted Arabia, traversed the provinces be- 
tween that and Galatia with great rapidity, and soon arrived at 
Amisus. There he found many presents from Pharnaces, and 
several corpses of the royal family, among which was that of Mith- 
Tidates, The face of that prince could not be easily known, because 
the embalmers had not taken out the brain, and by the corruption 
of that the features were disfigured. Yet some that were curious to 
examine it distinguished it by the scars As for Fompoy-he would not 
see the body, but to propic re the avenging deity (Nemesis) sent 
it to Sinope. However, he looked upon admired the magnifi- 
cence of his habit, and the size and beauty of his arms. The 
scabbard ol the sword, which cost 400 talents, was stolen by one 
Publius, who sold it to Ariarathes. And Caius, the foster brother 
of Mithridates, took the diudem, which was of most exquisite work- 
manship, and gave it privately to Faustus, the son of Syl, who had 
begged it of him. escaped the knowledge of Pompey, but 
Pharnaces discovering it afterwards, punished the persons guilty 

tl 

Pompey having thoroughly settled the affairs of Asia, proceeded 
in his return to Rome with more ip and solemnity. When he 
arrived at Mitylene, he decl: it a free city, for the sake of 
‘Theophanes, who was born there. He was present at the anniver- 
sary exercises of the poets, whose sole subject that year was the 
actions of Pompey. And he was so much pleased with their 
theatre, that he took a plan of it, with a design to build one like it 
at Rome, bot greater and more noble. When he came to Rhodes, 
he attended the declamations of all the Sophists, and presented 
each of them with a talent, Posidonius committed the discourse 
to writing, which he made before him against the position of Her- 
Mmagoras, another professor of rhetoric concerning Invention in 
general! He behaved with equal munificence to the philosophers 





1 Hermagorswasforreducing invention much as his Toridonins. V1 
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at Athens, and gave the people 50 talents for the repair of their 


i reat 
(fe hoped to return to Italy the test and happiest of men, 
and egen family ‘ral weet hhis affection with equal ardour. 
But the deity whose care it is always to mix some eee of evil 
with the highest and most splendid favours of fortune, had been long 
preparise iim a sad welcome in his house. Mucia} in his absence, 
perce gg his b bed. While be was a a distance, be disre- 
ed the report, but u) is approach to Italy, an a more 
Mature examination into the affair, he sent her a divorce without 
assigning his reasons either then or afterwards. The true reason 
is to be found in Cicero’s epistles. 

People talked variously at Rome concerning Pompey’s intentions 
Many disturbed themsel at the thought that he would march 
with his army immediately to Rome, and make himself sole and 
absotute master there, Crassus took his children and money, and 
withdrew ; whether it was that he had some real apprehensions, or 
rather that he chose to countenance the calumny, and add force to 
the sting of envy; the latter seems the more bable. But 
Pompey had no sooner set foot in Italy, than Ae called an assembly 
y ‘his soldisrs, and, after a kind and suitable address, ordered them 

disperse in their re tive cities, and attend to their own affairs 
BLL his brit on which occasion they were to repair to him ts. 

As soon as it was known that his troops were disbanded, an 
astonishing change appeared in the face of things. The cities 
seeing Pompey the Great unarmed, and attended by a few friends, 
as if he was returning only from a common tour, poured out their 
inhabitants after him, who conducted him to Rome with the sincerest 

jure, and with a much greater force than that which he had 
lismissed ; so that there would have been no need of the army, if 
he had formed any designs against the state. 

As the law did not permit him to enter the city before his 
triumph, he desied the senate fo defer the election of consuls on 

‘is account, that he mig] i nce support the interest 
Piso, But Cato opposed it, and the motion miscarried, Pompey, 
admiring the liberty and firmness with which Cato maintained ti 
rights and customs of his 7, at a time when no other man 
would appear so openly for determined to gain him if 
possible ; and as Cato had two nie he offered to marry the one, 
nd asked the other for his son. Cato, however, suspected the 
bait, and looked upon the proposed aliance as a means intended to 
corrupt his integrity. He therefore refused it, to the great regret 
of his wife and sister, who could not but be displeased at his reject- 
ing such advances from Pompey the Great, Meantime Pompey 
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being desirous to get the consulship from Afranius, distributed 
money for that purpose the tribes, and the voters went to 
receive it in Pompey's own g: The thing was so public that 
Pompey was much censured for making that office venal, which he 
had obtained by his great actions, and opening a way to the highest 
honour in the state to those who money, but wanted merit. 
Cato then observed to the ladies of his family, that they must 
all have shared in this disgrace, if they had accepted Pompey’s 
alliance; upon which they acknowledged he was a better judge 
than they of honour and propriety. ; 

‘The triumph was so great, that though it was divided into two 
days, the time was far from being ient for displaying what 
was ‘prepared to be carried in procession ; there remained still 
enough to adorn another triumph. At the head of the show 
appeared the titles of the conquered nations ; Pontus, Armenia, 

padocia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, the Iberians, the Alban- 
jans, Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phernicia, Palestine, Judea, 
Arabia, the pirates subdued both’ by sea and land. In’ these 
countries, it was mentioned that there were not less than 1,000 
castles, and near cities taken ; 800 alleys taken from the 
Pirates; and 39 desolate cities repeopled. On the face of the 
tablets it appeared besides, that whereas the revenucs of the 
Roman empire before these conquests armounted but to 50 millions 
of drackmat, yy the new acquisitions they were advanced to 85 
millions : and that Pompey had brought into the public treasury in 
money, and in gold and silver vessels, to the value of 20,000 talents, 
besides what he had distributed among the soldiers, of whom he 
that received least had 1,500 drachmas to his share, The captives 
based ree - the Procession re mention the chia of ie 

irates) were the son ‘igranes, ki enis witl 

is wife and daughter; Zosima, the wife of Tigranes himself ; 
Aristobulus, king of Fudea ; the sister of Mithridates, with her five 
sons ; and some Scythian women. The hostages of the Albanians 
and Iberians, and of the king of Commagene also appeared in the 
train ; and as many trophies were exhibited as Pompey had gained 
victories, either in person or by bis Heutenants, the number of 
which was not small. 

But the most honourable circumstance, and what no other 
Roman wa bones was a Ais third triumph was over the Ey 
quarter of the Gfter his former triumphs had been over the 
other to. Others before him had been "a cues with three 
triumphs ; but his first triumph was over Africa, his second over 
Europe, and his third over Asia ; so that the three seemed to de- 
clare him conqueror of the world. 

‘Those who desire to make the parallel between him and Alexander 
agree in all respects, tell us he was at this time not quite thirty- 
four, whereas, in fact, he was entering upon his fortieth year. * 

1 Itshouldbe forty sixthyear. Pompey was in the seme month in the year of 


‘hora in the beginning of Angust, in Kome (92 
year of Rome 647, and bis tri 
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Happy it had been for him, if he had ended his days while 
he was blessed with Alexander's good fortune! The rest of his lifc, 
every instance of success brought its proportion of envy, and every 
miscarriage was irretrievable. For the authority which he had 
gained by his merit he employed for others in @ way not very 
honourable; and his reputation consequently sinking, as they greiw 
in strength, Me was insensibly ruined by the weit it of his own 
power. it happens in a siege, every strong work that is taken 
adds to the besieger’s force ; so Caesar, when raised by the influence 
of Pompey, turned that power, which enabled him to trample upon 
his country, upon Pompey himself, 

Lucullus, who had been treated so unworthily by Pompey in 
Asia, upon his return to Rome met with the most honourable 
reception from the senate ; and they gave him still greater marks 
of their esteem after the arrival of Pompey; endeavouring to 
awake his ambition, and prevail with him to attempt the Iead in 
the administration. But his spirit and active powers were by this 
time on the decline ; he had given himself up to the pleasures of 
ease and the enjoyments of wealth, However, he bore up against 


Pompey with some vigour at and got his acts confirmed, 
which bis adversary had annulled ; having a majority in the senate 
through the assistance of Cato, 

Pompey, thus worsted in the had recourse to the tribunes 
of the people and to the ians, Clodius, the most 


daring and profligate of them all, received him with open arms, 
‘but at the same time subjected him to all the humours of the 
populace. He made him dangle after him in the forwm in a 
manner far beneath his dignity, and insisted upon his supporting 
every bill that he Proposed, and every spcech that he made, to 
flattar and ingratiate hi with the people. And, as if the con- 
nection with him had been an honour instead of a disgrace, he 
demanded still higher wages ; that Pompey should give up Cicero, 
who had ever been his fast friend, and of the greatest use to him 
in the administration. And these wages he obtained. For when 
Cicero came to be in danger, and requested Pompey’s assistance, 
he refused to sec him, and shutting his gates inst those that 
came to intercede for him, went out at a back door. Cicero, 
Spetefare, dreading the issue of the trial, departed privately from 
me. 

At this time Cesar, returning from his province, undertook an 
affair, which rendered him very popular at present, and in its con- 
sequences gai: ‘im power, proved 2 great prejudice to 
Pompey and to the whole commonwealth, He was then soliciting 
his first consulship, and Crassus and Pompey being at variance, he 
perceived that if be should join the one, the other would be his 
enemy of course; he therefore set himself to reconcile them. A 
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thing which seemed honourable in itself, and calculited for the 
public good ; but the intention was insidious, though deep laid and 
covered with the most refined policy. For while the power of the 
stale was divided, it kept it in an equilibrium, as thi burden of a 
ship properly distributed keeps it from inclining to one side more 
than another, but when the power came to be all collated into one 
part, having nothing to counterbalance it, it overset and destroyed 
the commonwealth. Hence it was, that when some were observing 
that the constitution was ruined by the difference which happened 
afterwards between Caesar and Pompey, Cato said, “You are 
under a great mistake ; it was not their late disagreement, but their 
former union and connection which gave the constitution the first 
and greatest blow.” 

To this union Caesar owed his consulship. And be was no 
sooner appointed than he began to make his court to the indigent 

rt of the people, by proposing laws for sending out colonics, and 

the distribution of lands; by which he descended from the 
dignity of a consul, and in some sort took upon him the office of a 
tnbune. His colleague Bibulus opposed him, and Cato prepared 
to support Bibulus in the most strenuous manner; when Carsar 
placed Pompey by him upon the tribunal, and asked him, before 
the whole assembly, “ Whether he a) his laws?” and upon 
his answering in the affirmative, put this farther qucstion, 
“Then if any one shall with violence Sppose these laws, will you 
come to the assistance of the people?” Pompey answered, “'I will 
tertainly come ; and against those that threaten to take the sword, 
2 will bring bot! and buckler.” 

Pompey till that day had never said anything so obnoxious ; and 
his friends could only say, by way of apology, that it was an 
expression which had escaped him. But it appeared by the 
subsequent events, that he was then entirely at Casar’s devotion. 
For within a few days, to the surprise of all the world, he married 
Fulta, Casar’s daughter, who had been promised to Capio, and was 
spon the point of being married to him. To resentment 
of Capio, he gave him his own daughter, who had been con- 
tracted to Faustus, the son of Sylla; and Casar married Calpur- 
nia, the daughter of Piso. 

Fompey then filled the city with soldiers, and carried everything 
with open force. Upon Bibulus the consul’s making his aj 
ance in the forum together with Lucullus and Cato, the soldiers 
suddenly felt upon him, and broke his fasces. Nay, one of them 
had the impudence to empty a basket of dung upon the head of 
Bibulus ; and two tribunes of the people, who accompanied him, 
were wounded. The forus thus cleared of all opposition, the law 

for the division of lands. The people, caught by this bait, 

ecame tame and tractable in all respects, and without questioning 
the expediency of any of their measures, silently gave their 
fulfages to whatever was proposed. ‘The acts of Pompey, which 
Lucullus had contested, were confirmed ; and the two Gauls on 
this and the other side the Alps and Illyria, were allotted to Casax 
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for five years, with four complete legions, At the same time Piso, 
Cwsar’s father-in-law, and Gabinius, one of the most abandoned 
flatterers of Pompey, were pitched upon for consuls for the 
ensuing year. 
Bibulus, finding matters thus carried, shut himself up in his 
house, and for the eight following months remained inattentive to 
tke functions of his office‘; contenting himself with publishing 
manifestoes full of bitter invectives against Pom and Covent. 
‘ato, on this occasion, as if inspired with a spint of prophecy, 
snncunced in full sevate the calamities which would ‘betall ihe 
commonwealth and Pompey himself. Lucullus, for his part, gave 
up all thoughts of state affairs, and betook himself to repose, as if 
age had disqualified him for the concerns of government. Upon 
which Pompey observed, “ That it was more unseasonable for an 
old man to give himself up to laxury than to bear a public employ- 
ment.” Yet, notwithstanding this observation, he soon 
himself to be effeminated by the love of a young woman ; he gave 
up his time to her ; he spent the day with ber in bis villas and 
gardens, to the entire neglect of public affairs ; insomuch that 
Clodius the tribune began to despise him, and to engage in the 
boldest designs against him, For after he had banished Cicero, 
and sent Cato to Cyprus under pretence of giving him the com- 
mand in that island; when Casar was gone upon his expedition 
into Gaul, and the tribune found the People entirely devoted to 
him, because he flattered their inclinations in all the measures he 
took, he attempted to annul some of Pompey’s ordinances ; he 
took his prisoner Tigranes him, kept him in his own custody, 
and impeached some of his friends, in order to try in them tl 
strength of Pompey’s interest, At last, when Pompey appeared 
against one of these prosecutions, Clodius, having a crew of 
profligate and insolent wretches about him, ascended an eminence, 
and put the following questions, ‘* Who is the licentious lord of 
Rome? Who is the man that seeks for a man? Who scratches 
his head with one finger?”? And his creatures, like a chorus in- 
structed in their part, upon his shaking his gown, answered aloud to 
every question, Pompey.* 





ese things gave Pi uneasiness because it was a new 
thing to him to be spoken and he was entirely inexperienced 
in that sort of war. That which afflicted him most, was his 


perceiving that the senate were pleased to see him the object of 
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reproach, and punished for his desertion of Cicero. But when 
parties ran so high that they came to blows in the forum, and 
several were wounded on both sides, and one of the servants of 
Clodius was observed to greep in among the crowd, towards 
Pompey, with a drawn sword in his hand, he was furnished with 
an excuse for not attending the public assemblies. Besides, he 
was really afraid to stand the impudence of Clodins, and all the 
torrent of abuse that might be expected from him, and therefore 
made his appearance no more during his tribuneship, but consulted 
in private with his friends how to disarm the of the senate 
and the valuable part of the citizens, Culleo advised him to re- 
pudiate Julia, and to exchange the friendship of Crsar for that of 
the senate ; but he would not hearken to the proposal Others 
proposed that he should recall Cicero, who was not only an 
avowed enemy to Clodius, but the favourite to the senate ; and 
he agreed to that overture. Accordingly, with a strong body of 
his retainers, he conducted Cicero's brother into the forwm, who 
was to apply to the people in his bebalf, and after’ a scufilc, in 
which several were wounded, and some slain, he ove 

Clodius, and obtained a decree for the restoration of Cicero. 
‘Immediately upon his return the orator reconciled the scnate to 
Pompey, and effectually recommending the Jaw which was to 
intrust Tira with the care of supplying Rome with comhe made 
Fompey once ™more master of the Roman empire, both by sea and 
land. For by this law the Ports) the markets, the disposal of pro- 
visions, in a word, the whole of the merchant and the 
husbandman, were brought under his jurisdiction. 

Clodius, on the other band, i, “That the law was not 
made on account of the real scaraty of Provisions, ‘but that an 
artificial scarcity was caused for the sake of procuring the law, and 
that Pompey, by a new commission, might bring his power to life 
again, which was sunk, as it were, ina deligufum” Others say, 
it was the contrivance of the consul Spinther, to procure Pompey 
a superior employment, that he might himself be sent to re-establish 
Ptolemy in his Jangdom* 

However the tribune Canidius brought him a bill, the purport of 
which was, that Pompey should be sent without an army, and with 
only two fictors, to reconcile the Alexandrians to their king. 
Pompey did not sppeat di at the bill ; but the senate threw 
it out, under the honourable pretence of not hazarding Be Fee. 
Nevertheless, papers were found scattered in the forum: and before 
the senate-house, importing that Ptolemy himself desired that 
Pompey might be employed to act for him instead of Spinther. 
Timagenes pretends, that Ptolemy left Egypt without any necessity, 
at the persuasion of who was desirous to give Pompey 
new occasions to enrich himself and the honour of new commands, 
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But the baseness of Theophanes does not sc much support this 
story, as the disposition of Pompey discredits it ; for there was 
nothing so mean and illiberal in his ambition. 

The whole care of providing and importing corn being committed 
to Pompey, he sent his deputies and agents into various parts, and 
went in person into Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where he collected 
great quantities. When he was upon the point of re-embarking, a 
violent wind sprung up, and the mariners made a difficulty of put- 
ting to sea; but he was the first to go on board, and he ordered 
them to weigh anchor, with these decisive words, “ It is necessary 
to go; it is necessary to live.” His success was answerable to his 
spirit and intrepidi He filled the markets with corn, and 
covered the sea with his ships ; insomuch that the overplus afforded 
a supply to foreigners, and from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty 
flowed over the world. 

In the meantime the wars in Gaul lifted Caesar to the first sphere 
of greatness. The scene of action was at a great distance from 
Rome, and he seemed to be wholly engaged with the Belgze, the 





Suevi, and the Britons ; but his genius all the while was privately 
at work among the people of and he was undermining 
Pompey in his most essential interests. His war with the barbarians 


was not his principal object. He exercised his army, indeed, in 
those expeditions, as he would have done his own body, in hunting 
and other diversions of the field ; by which he prepared them for 
higher conflicts, and rendered them not only formidable but in- 
vincible, 

The and silver, and other rich spoils which he took from the 
enemy in great abundance, he sent to Rome; and by distributing 
them frecly among the sdiles, prztors, consuls, and their wives, 
be Fined 0 party, Consequently when he passed the Alps 
and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd of men and women, whe 
hastened to pay their respects to him, there were 200 senators, 
Pompey and Crassus of the number ; and there were no fewer than 
120 pro-consuls and pretors, whose fasces were to be seen at the 
gates of Casar. He made it his business in general to give them 
hopes of great things, and his money was at their devotion ; but he 
entered into a treaty with Crassus and Pompey, by which it was 

that they should apply for the consulship, and that Ceesar 
jould assist them, by sending a number of his soldiers to 
vote atthe election. As soon as they were chosen, they were to 
share the provinces, and take the command of armies, according 
to their pleasure, only confirming Czesar in the possession of what he 
had, for five years more. 
soon as this treaty got air, the princi; ons in Rome 
were highly offended ate. Navel te eobal planted him- 
self amidst the people, and asked Pompey and Crassus, * Whether 
they intended to stand for the consulship ¢? Pompey spoke first, 
and said? “Perhaps he might, perhaps he might not.” Crassus 
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answered with more moderation, “ He should do what might appear 

most expedient for the commonwealth.” As Marcellinus continued 

the discourse against P. , and seemed to bear hard upon him, 

Pompey said, “Where is the honour of that man, who has neither 

Giatitude nor respect for him whe made him an orator, who rescued 
im from want, and raised him to affluence?” 

Others declined soliciting the consulship, but Lucius Domitius 
was waded and encouraged by Cato not to give it up. “For 
the dispute,” he told him, “was not for the consulship, but in 
defence of liberty, against tyrants.” Pompey and his adherents 
saw the vigour with which Cato acted, and that all the senate was 
on his side. Consequently they were afraid that, so supported, he 
might bring over the unc part of the people. They 
resolved, therefore, not to suffer ‘itius to enter the forum, 
sent @ party of men well armed, who killed Melitus, the torch- 
bearer, end tthe rest to flight. Cato retired the last, and not till 
after he had 1 received a wound in his right elbow in defending 
Domitius. 

Thus they obtained the consulship by violence, and the rest of 
bat Encasres ae not conducted with more recy er For, in 

irst place, when t! ¢ people were going to choose Cato praetor, 
at the ‘nttant their suffrages were to be taken, Pompey dismissed 
the assembly, pretending he had scen an inauspicious flight of 
birds.’ Afterwards the tribes, corrupted with money, declared Antius 
and Vatinius prtors. Then, in pursuance of the agreement with 
Casar, they put Trebonius one of the tribunes, on proposing a 
decree, by which the government of the Gauls was continued for 
five years more to Caesar; Syria, and the command against the 
Parthians, were given to Crassus ; and Pompey was to have all 
Africa, and both the Spains, with four legions, two of which he lent 
to Cesar, at his request, forthe war in Gaul. 

Crassus, upon the expiration of his consulship, repaired to his 
province. Pompey, remaining at Rome, opened hi s theatre; and 
to make the dedication more magnificent, exhibited a varicty of 
gymnastic games, entertainments of music, and battles with wild 
beasts, in which were killed 500 lions ; but the battle of elephants 
afforded the most astonishing spectacle.? These things gained him 
the love and admiration of the public ; but he incu: their dis- 
plese again, by leaving his provinces and armies entirely to 

is friends and lieutenants, and roving about Italy with his wife 
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from one villa to ancther. Whether it was his passion for her, or 
hers for him, that kept him so much with her, is uncertain. For 
the latter has been supposed to be the case, and nothing was more 
talked of than the fondness of that young woman for her husband, 
though at that age his person could hardly be any great object of 
desire. But the charm of his fidelity was the cause, together with 
Nis conversation, which, notwithstanding his natural gravity, was 
particularly agreeable to the women, if we may allow the courtesan 
Flora to be a sufficient evidence. This strong attachment of Julia 
appeared on occasion of anclection of mdiles. The le came to 
plows, and some were killed so near Pompey that he was covered 
with blood, and forced to change his clothes, There was a great 
crowd and tumult about his door, when his servants went home 
with the bloody robe ; and Julia, who was with child, happening to 
see it, fainted away, and was with difficulty recovered. However, 
such was her terror and the agitation of her spirits, that she mis- 
carried. After this, those who complained most of Pompey’s con- 
nection with Cmsar could not find fault with his love of Julia, She 
was pregnant afterwards, and it him a daughter, but unfor- 
tunately died in childbed; nor the child long survive her. 
Pompey was preparing to bury her near a seat of his at Alba, but 
the people seized the corpse, and interred it in the Campus Martius. 
‘This they did more out of regard to the woman, than either 
to Pompey or Ceesar ; yet in the honours theydia her remains, their 
attachment to Csosar, though ata distance, had a greater share, 
than any respect for Bompey, who was on the pot 
Immediately after Julia’s: , the people of Rome were in great 
‘ation, and there was nothing in their speeches and actions 
which did not tend to a rupture. The alliance, which rather 
covered than restrained the ambition of the two great competitors 
for power, was now uo more. To add to the misfortune, news was 
brought soon after that Crassus was slain by the Parthians; and in 
him another it obstacle to a civil war was removed. Out of 
fear of him, they had both kept some measures with each other, 
‘But when fortune had caztied off the champion who could take up 

the conqueror, we may say with the comic poet, 

High mptrit of exaprise 
‘Elates Hi 
nipereeec 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacities of the human mind ; 
when such a weight of power, and extent of command, could not 


satisfy the ambition of two men. They hnd heard and read that 
the gods had divided the universe into three shares, and each was 
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content with that which fell to his lot, and yet these men coukl not 
think the Roman empire sufficient for two of them. 

Yet Pompey, in an address to the people at that time, told them, 
“ He had received every commission they had honoured him with, 
sooner than he expecteg himself ; and Tald it down sooner than was 
er yy the worl And, indeed, the dismission is troops 
sinays bore witness to the truth of that assertion. But now, 
being persuaded that Cesar would not disband his army, he en- 
deavoured to fortify himself against him by great employments at 
home ; and this without attempting any other innovation. For he 
would not appear to distrust him; on the contrary, he rather 
affected to despise him. However, van be gs the great offices 
of state not dis) of agreeably to his desire, but that the people 
were influenced, and his adversaries preferred for money, 
thought it would best serve his cause to suffer anarchy to prevail. 
In consequence of the reigning disorders, a dictator was much talked 
of, Lucilius, one of the tribes was the first who ventured to pro- 
pose it in form to the people, he exhorted them ta choose Pom- 

dictator. Cato opposed it so effectually that the tribune was 
in danger of being deposed. Many of Pompeys friends then stood 
up in defence of the purity of jis intentions, and declared, he 
neither asked nor wished the dictatorship. Cato, upon this, 
paid the highest compliments to Pompey, and entreated him to 
assist in the support of order and of the constitution. Pony 
could not but accede to such a proposal, and Domitius and Mes- 
Sala were elected consuls, 

The same anarchy and confusion afterwards took place again, 
and numbers began to talk more boldly of setting up a dictator, 
Cato, now fearing he should be overborne, was of opinion that it 
were better to give Pompey some office whose authority was limited 
by law, than to intrust him with absolute power. _Bibulus, the 
Pompey’s declared enemy, moved in full senate, that he should 
appointed sole consul. “ For by that means,” said he, “the com- 
monwealth will cither recover her disorder, or, if she must 
serve, will serve a man of the greatest merit.” The whole house 
was srerieed at the motion; and when Cato rose up, it was ex- 
pected he would oppose it. A profound silence ensued, and he 
Lat * He mona never besel yf the fast ba propose och an ex- 

ient, but as it was proj anot! e thought it advisable 
to embrace it: for he thought any kind of government better than 
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one himself, provided it were not before the expiration of two 


months. 

Pompey being declared sole consul by the Inderres Sulpitius, 
made his compliments to Cato, acknowledged himself much 
indebted to his support, and desired his assistance and advice in 
the cabinet, as to the measures to be pursued in his administration. 
Cato made answer, “That Pompey was not under the least 
obligation to him ; for what he had said was not out of regard to 
him, but to his country. If you apply to me,” continued he, “I 
shall give you my advice in private; if not, I shall inform you of 
my sentiments in public.” Such was Cato, and the same on all 
‘occasions. 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Metullus Scipio.1 She was not a virgin, but a widow, 
having been married, when very young, to Publias the son of 
Crassus, who was lately killed in the Parthian expedition. Tis 
women Aad see charms et Poor nce hip, ie wet well 
versed in polite literature: upon , and sinder- 
probe pe map hiring ipod ty sek sake sole iegy 
the precepts of Bhilasephy. What is more, she had nothing of that 
petulance and affect which such studies are apt to produce in 

her age. And her father’s family reputation were 


women 
unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were displeased with this match, on account of 
the disproportion of years ; they thought Cornelia would have been 
more suitable to his son than to him. Those that were capable of 

reflection thought the concerns of the commonwealth 
neg! which in a distressful case had chosen him for its 
physician, a and confided iobhe alone. It grieved Cyr to see him 
crowned wit! fai offering sacrifice amidst the festivities 
of is Shon he Ought te howe constiored his consulship asa 
public ity, since it would never have been given him in a 
‘manner 80 contrary to the laws, had his country been in a 
pros; situation. 

His first step was to bring those to account who gained offices 
and nen by bribery and corruption, and he made laws by 
which the proceedings in their trials were to be regulated, In other 
respects he behaved with great dignity and honour ; and restored 
Security, order, and tranquillity, to the courts of judicature, by pre- 
siding there in person with a band of soldiers. “But when Scipio, 
his father-in-law, came to be impeached, he sent for the 360 judges 
to his house, and desired their assistance, The accuser, seeing 
Scipio conducted out of the forwas to his house, by the judges them- 
selves, dropped the prosecution. ‘This again exposed Pompey to 
censure ; but he was censured still more, when after having made 
a law against encomiums on persons accused, be broke it himself, 
by appearing for Plancus, and attempting to embellish hia char- 
acter. Cato, who happened to be one of the judges, stopped 


1 The son of Belplo Nasies, but sdopted into the family of the Meteitt, 
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his ears; declaring, “It was not right for him to hear such 
embellishments, contrary to law.” Cato, therefore, was objected 
to and set aside before sentence was passed. Plancus, how- 
ever, was condemned by the other judges, to the great confusion 
of Pompey? 

A few days after, Hypsseus, a man of consular dignity, being 
under a criminal prosecution, watched Pompey going from the bath 
to supper, and embraced his knees in the most suppliant manner, 
But Pompey passed with disdain, and all the answer he gave him 
was, “That his importunities served only to spoil his supper.” 
This partial and unequal bebaviour was justly the object of re- 
proach. Sut all the rest of his conduct merited praise, and Ae had 
the happiness to re-establish good order in the commonwealth, He 
took his father-in-law for his colleayue the remaining five months, 
His governments were continued to him for four years more, and he 
was ‘allowed a thousand talents a year for the subsistence and pay 

his troops, 

Casar’s friends laid hold on this occasion to represent that 
some consideration should be had of him too, and his many great 
and laborious services for his country. They said, he certainly 
deserved either another consulship, or to have the term of his com- 
mission prolonged ; that he might keep the command in the pro- 
vinces he had conquered, and enjoy, undisturbed, the honours he 
had won, and that no successor might rob him of the fruit of his 
labours or the glory of his actions. A dispute arising upon the 
affair, Pompey, as if inclined to fence against the odium to which 
Cassar mig) exposed by this said, he had letters from 
Cresar, m which he declared himself willing to accept a successor, 
and to give up the command in Gaul ; only he thought it reason- 
able that he should be permitted, though absent, to stand for the 
consulship.* Cato opposed this with all his force, and insisted, 
“That Cwosar should lay down his arms, and retuin asa private 
man, if he had any favour to ask of his country.” And as Pompey 
did ‘not pursue the point, but easily acquiesced, it was suspected 
that he had no real friendship for Cwsar. This appeared more 
clearly, when he sent for the two legions which he bad lent him, 
under pretence of wanting them for the Parthian war. Ccesar, 
though he well knew for what the legions were demanded, 
sent them home laden with rich presents. 

After this, Pom had a dangerous illness at Naples, from 
which however, he recovered. Praxagoras then adviscd the 
Neapolitans to offer sacrifices to the e foes, in gratitude for his 
recovery. The neighbouring cities wed their example ; and 
the humour spreading itself over italy, there was not a town or 
village which did not solemnise the occasion with festivals. No 
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place could afford room for the crowds that came in from all 

jnarters to meet iim ; the high roads, the villages, the ports were 
fied with sacnfices and entertamments. Many received him 
with garlands on their heads and torches im their hands, and, as 
they conducted him on his way, strewed it with floweis, as 
returning with such pom, afordce aglonous spectacle ; but :t 1s 
said to have been one of the pnincrpal causes of the civil war. For 
the soy he concerned on this occasion, added to the high opinion 
he of his achevements, intoxcated him so far, that, bidding 
adseu to the caution and prudence which had put his good fortune 
and the glory of his actions upon a sure footing, he gave nto the 
most extlavagant presumption, and even contempt of Cesar; 
insomuch, that he declared, “He had no need of arms, nor any 
eatraordinary pieparatrions agamst him, since he pull him 
down with much more ease than he had set him ap 

Besides when Appius returned from Gaul with legions which 
had been lent to Cassar, he endeavoured to disparage the actions of 
that general, and to represent him in a mean hght. “Pompey,” 
he said, “knew not his own strength and the influence of his name, 
if he sought any other defence agamst Casar, upon whom his own 
foices would turn, as soon as they saw the former 5 such vas ther 
hatred of the one, and their affectron for the other 

Pompey was so much elated at this account, and his confidence 
made him so extremely neghgent, that he laughed at those who 
seemed to fear the war. And when they said, that if Cesar should 
advance mm a hostile manner to Rome, they did not see what 
torces they had to oppose him, he bade them, with an open and 
smiling countenance, give themselves no pain . “ For, if in Italy,” 
satd he, “I do but stamp upon the ground, an army will appear.” 

Meantime Cesar was eaeriing himself greatly le was now at 
no gieat distance from Italy, not only sent his soldiers to vote 
in the elections, but by private pecumary applications corrupted 
many of the magistfiates, Paulus the consul was of the numbet, 
and he had 1,500 talents! for changing sides. So were also Curio, 
one of the tribunes of the people, for whom he pard off an im- 
mense debt, and Mark Antony, who, out of friendship for Curio, 
had stood engaged with him for the debt 

tis said, that when one ot Cexsar’s officers, who stood before the 
senate-house, waiting the issue of the debates, was infoimed, that 
they would not give Ceesar a term in his command, he lad 
tis hand upon his sword, and said, “ But this shall give st.” 

Indeed all the actions, and prepaiations of hrs general tended 
that way; though Cuno’s demands in behalf of Cresar seemed 
more plausible, He proposed, that ether Pompey should likewise 
be obliged to dismmss hus forces, or Casa sutfered to keep his. 
“If they are both reduced to a private station,” sard he, “they will 
agree upon reasonable terms: or, if each retains Ing respective 
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power, they will be satisfied. But he who weakens the one, with- 
out doin; the same by the other, must double that force which he 
fears will subvert the government.”? 

Hereupon Marcellus the consul called Cesar a public robber, 
and insisted that he should be declared an encmy to the state, if 
he did not fay down his arms, However, Curio, together with 
Antony and Piso, prevailed so that a farther inquiry should be made 
into the sense of the senate. He first proposed, that such as were 
of opinion, “That Czesar should disband his army, and Pompey 
keep his,” should draw to one side of the house, and there appeared 
a majority for that motion, Then he proposed, that the number 
of those should be taken, whose sense it was, “That both should lay 
down their arms, and neither remain in command ; upon which 
question, Pompey bad only twenty-two, and Curio all the rest.” 

‘urio, proud of his victory, ran in transports of joy to the assembly 
of the people, who received him with the loudest plaudits, and 
crowned him with flowers. Pompey was not present at the debate 
in the house ; for the commander of an army ts not allowed to enter 
the city. But Marcellus rose up and said, “] will no longer sit to 
hear the matter canvassed ; but, as I see ten legions have already 
passed the Alps, I will send a man to oppose them in behalf of 

country.’ 

pon this, the city went into mourning, as in a time of public 
calamity. Marcellus walked through the fvrwmt, followed by the 
genate, and when he was in sight of Pompey without the gate, he 
said, “Pompey, I charge you to assist your country ; for which 
purpose you shall make use of the troops you have, and levy what 
new ones you please.’ Lentulus, one of the consuls elect for the 
next year, said the same. But when Pompey came to make new 
levies, some absolutely refused to enlist ; others gave in their names 
in small numbers and with no spirit ; and the greatest part cricd 
out, “A peace! A peace!” For Antony, notwithstanding the 
injunctions of the senate to the contrary, had read a leiter of Casar’s 
to the people, well calculated to gain them. He proposed, that 
both Pompey and he should resign their governments and dismiss 
their forces, and then come and give an account of their conduct 
to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his office, would 
not assemble the senate ; for Cicero, who was now returned from 
his government in Cilicia, endeavoured to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. He proposed, that Caesar should give up Gaul and disband 
the greatest parof his army, and keeping only two legions and the 
provence of Illyricum, wait for another consulship. As Pompey re- 
ceived this proposal very ill, Czesar’s friends were persuaded to 
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agree, that he should only keep one of those two legions, But 
Lentulus was against it, and Cato cried out, “ That Pompey was 
committing a second error, in ‘ing himself to be so imposed 
upon ;” the reconciliation, therefore, did not take effect. 

At the same time news was brought, that Cesar had seized 
Arminium, a considerable city in Italy, and that he was marching 
directly towards Rome with all his forces, The last circumstance, 
indced, was not true. He advanced with only 300 horse and 5,000 
foot ; the rest of his forces were on the other side of the Alps, and 
he would not wait for them, choosing rather to put his adversaries 
in confusion by a sudden and unexpected attack, than to fight them 
when better prepared. IVhen he came fo the river Rubicon, which 
was the boundary of his province, he stood silent a lone lime, weigh- 
ing with himself the greatness of his enterprise, At last, like ont 
ao plunger down from the top of a precipice into « gulf of 
iinmense deptlt, he silenced his reason, and shut his eyes against the 
danger ; and crying out, in the Greek language, “The die is cast,” 
he marched over with kis army. 

Upon the first re of this at Rome, the city was in greater 
disorder and astonishment than had ever been known. The senate 
and the magistrates ran Samnecistely te Pompey. Lucius Volca-~ 
tius Tullus asked him, what forces he had ready for war; and as 
he hesitated in his answer, and only said at last, in a tone of no 

t assurance, “That he ‘had the tvo legions lately sent him back 
by Caoar, and that out of the new levies he believed he should 

‘ortly be able to make up a of 30,000 men;” Tullus ex- 
claimed, “ O Pompey ! you have deceived us ;” and gave it as his 
opinion, that ambassadors should immediately be despatched to 

ar. Then one Favonius, a man otherwise of no ill character, 
‘but who, by an insolent brutality, affected to imitate the noble free- 
dom of Cato, bade Pompey “stamp upon the ground, and call 
forth the armies he had promised.” 

Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach with great mildness; and 
when Cato put him in mind of the warnings he bd given him as 
to Cwesar, from the first, he said, “Cato indeed had spoken more 
like a het, and Ae had acted more like a friend.” Cato then 
advised that Pompey should not only be appointed general, but 
invested with a discretionary : adding that, “those who 
were the acinors of gat evils tee bow So cre them.” So 
saying, he set out for his province icily, an other great 
offcent departed for theirs. 

Almost all Italy was now in motion, and nothing could be more 

lexed than the whole face of things Those who lived out of 
ome fled to it from all quarters, those who lived in it aban- 
doned it as fast’ These saw, that in such a tempestuous and 
disorderly state of affairs, the well disposed part of the city wanted 
st th, and that the ill disposed were so refractory that they 
could not be managed by the magistrates. The terrors of the 
people could not be removed, and no one would suffer Pompey to 
y a plan of action for himself According to me passion where 
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with each was actuated, whether fear, sorrow, or dout 
endeavoured to inspire him with the same; insomuch that he 
adopted siserect masses the same day, Be could gain no 
certain intelligence enemy's motions, because every man 
brought him the report he happened to take up, and was angry if 1t 
did not meet with credit. 

‘Pompey at last caused it to be declared by an edict in form, that 


the commonwealth was in danger, and no to be expected. 
After which, he signified that he should look upon those who 
remained in the city as the i of Ceesar ; and then quitted 


it in the dusk of the evening The consuls also fled, without offer- 
ing the sacrifices which their customs required beforea war, Vow- 
ever, in this great extremity, Pompey could not but be considered 
as happy in the affections of his countrymen. Though man’ 
blamed the war, there was not a man who hated the general. 
Nay, the number of those who followed him, out of attachment to 
7 rson, was greater than that of the adventurers in the cause 
of liberty. 

A few days after, Cesar arrived at Rome. When he was in 
possession of the city, he behaved with great moderation in many 
respects, and composed, in a good measure, the minds of its re- 
maining inhabitants, Only when Metellus, one of the tribunes of 
the people, forbade him to touch the money in the public treasury, 
he threatened him with death, adding an expression more terril 
than the threat itself, “That it was easier for him to do it than to 
say it.” Metellus being thus frightened off, Caesar took what sums 
he wanted, and then went in pursuit of Pompey ; hastening to 
drive him out of Italy, before his forces could arrive from Spain. 

, Who was master of Brundusium, and had a sufficient 
number of transports, desired the consuls to embark without loss of 
time, and sent them before him with thirty cohorts to Dyrrhachium. 
But the same time he sent his father-in-law Scipio and his son 
Cnaeus into Syrius, to provide ships of war. He had well secured 





the gates of the city, and the lightest of his slingers and 
archers upon the walls ; having now ordered the Brundusians 
to keep within he caused a number of trenches to be cut, 


and sharp stakes to be driven into them, and then covered with 
earth, in all the streets except two which led down to the sea. In 
three days all his other troops were embarked without interruption; 
. and then he suddenly gave the signal to those who guarded the 
walls; in consequence of which, they ran swiftly down to the 
harbour, and got on board. Thus having his whole complement, 
he set sail, and crossed the sea to Dyrrhachium. 
ki eeectadel thas Pea ae eee eee cee 
1@ concluded that Pompey had taken to in his eagerness 
to pursue, ‘would certainly have fallen upos the sharp stakes in the 
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had not the Brundusians informed him of them. He 
then avoided the streets, and took a circuit round the town, by 
which he discovered that all the vessels were set out, except (wo 
that had not many soldiers aboard, 

This manocuvre of Pompey was commonly reckoned among the 
greatest acts of ip. Czsar, however, could not help 
wondering, that his adversary, who was in possession of a fortific 
town, and expected his forces from Spain, and at the same time 
was master of the sea, should give up Italy in such a manner. 
Cicero, too, blamed him for imitating the conduct of Themistocles, 
rather than that of Pericles, when the posture of his affairs more 
resembled the circumstances of the latter. On the other hand, the 
steps which Ceesar took showed he was afraid of having the war 
drawn out to any length : for having taken Numerius, a friend of 
Pompey’s, he had sent him to Brundusium, with offers of coming 
{o an accommodation upon reasonable terms. But Numerius, in- 
stead of returning with an answer, sailed away with Pompey. 

Cesar thus made himself master of all Italy in sixty days with- 
out the least bloodshed, and he would have been glad to have gone 
immediately in pursuit of Pompey. But as he was in want of 
shipping, he gave up that design for the present, and marched to 
Spain, with an intent to gain the forces there. 

In the meantime Pompey assembled a great army; and at sea 
he was altogether invincible, For he 00 ships of war, and 
the number of his lighter vessels was still greater, As for his land 

had 7,000 horse, the flower of Rome and Italy,* all men 

of family, fortune, and co » His infantry, though numerous 

was a mixture of raw, undisciplined soldiers ; he re exercist 
them during his stay at Bercea, where he was by no means idle, 
but went through all the exercises of a soldier, as if he had 
been in the flower of his age. It inspired his troops with new 
courage, when they saw Pompey the Great, at the age of fifty-eight, 
joing through the whole military discipline, in heavy armour, on 
jot ; and then mounting his horse, drawing his sword with ease 
when at full speed, and as dexterously sheathing it again. As to 
the javelin, he threw it not only with great exactness, but with such 
force that few of the young men could dart it to a greater distance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the number 
of Roman officers who bad commanded armies was so great, that 
it was sufficient to make up a complete senate. Labienus,‘ who 
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had been honoured with Cossar’s friendship, and served under him 
in Gaul, now joined Pompey. Even Brutus, the son of that Brutus 
who was killed by him not very fairly in the Cisalpine Gaul, a man 
of spirit, who never spoken to Pompey before because he con- 
sidered him as the murderer of his father, now ranged himself 
under his banners, as the defender of the hberties of his country. 
Cicero too, though he had written and advised otherwise, was 
ashamed not to appear in the number of those who hazarded their 
liyesfor Rome. Tidius Sextius, though extremely old, and maimed 
of one leg, repaired, among the rest, to his standard in Macedoni: 
and though others only laughed at the poor appearance he made, 
Pompey no sooner cast his eyes upon him than he rose up, and 
ran to meet him ; considering it as a it proof of the justice of 
his cause, that, in spite of age and $, persons should come 
and seek danger with him, rather than stay at home in safety. 

But after Pompey had assembled his senate, and at the motion of 
Cato, a decree was made, “ That no Roman should be killed except 
in battle, nor any city that was subject to the Romans be plunaered,” 
Pompey’s party gained ground daily, Those who lived at too great 
a distance, or were too weak to take a share in the war, interested 
themselves in the cause as much as they were able, and, with words 
at least, contended for it ; looking upon those as enemies both to 
the gods and men, who did not wish that Pompey might conquer. 

fot but that Cesar made a merciful use is victories. He 
had lately made himself master of Pompey’s forces in Spain, and 
though it was not without a battle, he dismissed the officers, and 
incorporated the troops with his own. After this, he passed the 
Alps again, and marched through Italy to Brundusium, where he 
arrived at the time of the winter solstice, There he the 
sea, and landed at Oricum ; from whence he despatched Vibullius,! 
one of Pompey’s friends, whom he had brought prisoner thither, 
with proposals of a conference between him and Pompey, “in 
which they should agree to disband their armies within three days, 
renew their friendship, confirm it with solemn oaths, and then both 
return to Italy.” 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, and therefore 
drew down in haste to the sea, and secured all the forts and places 
of strength for land forces, as well as all the ports and other 
commodious stations for shipping ; so that there was not a wind 
that blew, which did not bring him either provisions, or troops, or 
money, On the other hand, Cesar was reduced to such straits, 
both by sea and land, that he was under the necessity of seeking a 
‘battle—Accordingly, he attacked Pompey’s entrenchments, and 
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bade him defiance daily. In most of these attacks and skirmishes 
he had the advantage; but one day was in danger of losing his 
whole army. Pompey fought with so much valour, that he put 
Ceasar’s whole detachment to flight, after having killed 2,000 men 
upon the spot ; but was either unable or afraid to pursue his blow, 
and enter their camp with them. Casar said to his friends on the 
occasion, “This day the victory had beea the enemy's had their 
general known how to conquer.”? 

Pompey’s troops, elated with this success, were in great haste to 
come to a decisive battle. Nay, Pompey himself seemed to give 
in to their opinions by writing to the kings, the generals, and cities 
in bis interest, in the style of a conqueror. Yet all this while he 
dreaded the issue of a general action, believing it much better, 
length of time, by famine and fatigue, to tire out men who 
been ever invincible in arms, and long accustomed to conquer 
when they fought together. Besides, he knew the infirmities of 
age had made them unfit for the other operations of war, for long 
marches and counter-marches, for digging trenches and building 
forts, and that, therefore, they wis! for nothing so much as 2 
battle. Pompey, with all these arguments, found it no easy matter 
to keep his army quiet. 

After this last engagement, Cesar was in such want of provisions, 
that he was forced to decamp, and he took bis way through Atha- 
mania into Thessaly. This added so much to the high opinion 
Pompey’s soldiers had of themselves, that it was impossible to 
keep it within bounds. They cried out with one voice, ‘‘ Ceasar i¢ 
fled.” Some called upon the general to pursue : some to pass over 
into Italy. Others sent their friends and servants to Rome, to 
engage houses near the fortem, for the convenience of soliciting the 
great officers of state. And not a few went of their own accord to 
Cornelia, who had been privately lodged in Lesbos, to congratulate 
her upon the conclusion of the war. 

On this great emergency, a council of war was called ; in which 
Afranius gave it as his opinion, “ That they ought immediately to 
regain Italy, for that was the great prize aimed at in the war. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the Gauls would soon 
submit to those who were masters there. What should affect 
Pompey still more was, that his native country, just by, stretched 
out her hands to him as a suppliant ; and it could not be consistent 
with his honour to let her remain under such indignities, and in so 
disgraceful a vassalage to the slaves and flatterers of tyrants.” But 
Pompey thought it would neither be for his reputation, to fly a 
second time from Cresar, and again to be pursued, when Fortune 
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put it in his power to pursue ; nor le to the saws of r piety 
to leave his father-in-law Scipio, many other persons of con- 
aular dignity, in Greece and Thessaly, 2 prey to Cwsar, with alt 
their treasures and forces, As for Rome, he should take the best 
care of her, by fixing the scene of war at the greatest distance from 
ber that, without ling its calamities, or perhaps hearing the 
Teport of them, she might quietly wait for the conquetor, 

This opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of Caesar, with a 
resolution not to hazard a battle, but to keep near enough to hold 
him, as it were besieged, and to wear him out with famine. This 
he thought the best method he could take; and a report was, 
moreover, brought him, of its being whispered among eques- 
trian order, “ That as soon as they n off Cassar, they could 
do nothing better than take off him too.” Some say, this was the 
reason why he did not employ Cato in any service of importance, 
‘but, upon his march against Cesar, sent him to the s¢a-coast, to 
take care of the baggage, lest, after he had destroyed Cmsar, 
Cato should soon oblige him to lay down his commission. 

‘While he thus softly followed the enemy’s steps, a complaint was 
raised against him, and urged with much clamour, that he was not 
exercising his generalship upon Cmsar, but upon’ the senate and 
the whole commonwealth, in order that he might for ever keep the 
command in his hands, and have those for his guards and servants, 
who had a right to govern the world. Domitius Ainobarbus, to 
increase the odivm, always called him Agamemnon, or king of 

s. Favonius piqued him no less with a jest, than others 

unseasonable severity ; he went about crying “ My friends, 
we shall eat no figs in Tusculum this year.” ‘Lucius Afranius 
who lost the forces in Spain, and was accused of having betrayed 
them into the enemy’s now when he saw Pom] avoid a 
battle, said, “‘ He was surprised that his accusers should make any 
difficulty of fighting that merchant (as they called him) who 
trafficked for provinces.” 

These and many other like sallies of ridicule had such an effect 
upon Pompey, who was ambitious of being spoken well of by the 
world, and had too much deference for the opinions of his friends, 
that he gave up his own better judgment, to follow them in the 
career of their false hopes and prospects. A thing which would 
have been unpardonable in the pllat or master of 2 ship, much 
more in the commander-in-chief of so many nations, and such 
numerous armies, He had often commended the physician who 
gives no indulgence to the whimsical longings of his patients, and 
yet he humoured the sickly cravings of his army, and was afraid to 
give them pain, though necessary for the preservation of their life 
and being. For who can say that army was in a sound and 
wasting or the offes of eoneal and prstor; aad olsesy ney, 
vassing } ane namely, 
Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, were en; in gearzels and 
cabals about Cesar's high-priesthood, as if their adversary had 
been only a Tigranes. a king of Armenia, or @ prince of the 
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Nabathzeans; and not fat Caesar and that army, who had 
stormed a thousand cities, subdued above three hundred nations, 
Rained mumberless battles of tha Germans end Gault, taken a 
‘million of prisoners, and killed as many fairly in’ the field. 
Notwithstanding all this, they continued loud and tumultuous in 
their demands of a battle, and when they came to the plains of 
Pharsalia, forced Pompey io call a councilof war. Labicaus, who 
had the command of the cavalry, rose up first, and took an oath, 
“That he would not retum from the battle, till he had put the 
enemy to flight.” All the other officers swore the same. 

‘The following, Pompey had this dream. He thought, “he 
entered own theatre, and was received with loud plaudits ; 
after which, he adorned the temple of Venus the Vicioréous with 
many spoils.” This vision, on one side, encouraged him, and on 
the other alarmed him. He was afraid that Cxsar, who was a 
descendant of Venus, would be aggrandized at his expense. 
Besides, a panic! fear ran through the camp, the noise of which 
awakened him. And about the morning watch, over Ceesar’s camp 
where everything was perfectly quiet, there suddenly aj da 
great light, from which a stream of fire issued in the form of a 
torch, and fell upon that of Pompey. Cwsar himself says, he saw 
tas he was going his rounds, 

Cesar was preparing, at break of day, to march to Scotusa,* his 
soldiers were striking their tents, and the servants and beasts of 
burden were already in motion, when his scouts brought intelligence, 
that they had seen arms handed about in the enemy's camp, ant 
perceived a noise and bustle, which indicated an approaching bat- 
ile. After these, others came and assured him, that the first ranks 
aicis ran said, “ ished day hich 

‘Upon thi id, “ The long-wi ry is come, on whi 
we shall fight with men, and not with want and famine.” Then he 
immediately ordered the red mantle to be gut up before his pavition, 
which, among the Romans, is the signal of a battle, The soldiers no 
sooner beheld it, than they left their Lents as they were, and ran to 
arms with loud shouts, and every expression of joy, And when the 
officers began to put them in order of batile, eack man fell into his 
proper rank as quietly, and with as much skill and case, as a chorus 
in a tragedy, 
Pont aced himself in his right wing over against Antony, 
and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the centre, opposite Damitius Cal- 
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vinus. His left wing was commanded by Lucius Domltius, and sup 
ported by the cavalry ; for they were it all ranged on that side, 
inorder to break in upon Cesar, and cut off the tenth legion, 
which was acc‘munted the bravest in his army. and in which he u: 
to fight in person. Cassar, sceing the enemy's left wing so well 
with horse, and fearing the excellence of their armour, sent 
for a detachment of six cohorts from the body of reserve, and 
placed them behind the tenth legion, with orders not to stir before 
the attack, lest they should be discovered by the enemy ; but when 
the enemy’s cavalry had charged, to make up through the foremost 
ranks, and then not to discharge their javelins at a distance, as 
brave men generally do in their eagerness to come to sword in 
hand, but Zo reserve them till they came to close fighting, and push 
them forward into the eyes and faces of the enemy. For those fair 
young dancers,” said he,“ will never stand the steel aimed at their 
‘eyes, but will fly to save their handsome faces.” 

‘While Cesar was thus employed, Pompey took a view on horse- 
back of the order of both armies; and finding that the enemy kept 
their ranks with the utmost and quietly waited for the 
signal of battle, while his own men, for want of experience, were 
fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid they would be broken upon. 
the first onset. He therefore commanded the vanguard to stand 
firm in their ranks, and in that close order to receive the enemy's 
charge. Cwsar condemned this measure, as not only tending to 
lessen the vigour of the blows, which is always greatest in the 
assailants, but also to damp the fire and spirit of the men ; whereas 
those who advance with impetuosity, and animate cach other with 
shouts, are filled with an enthusiastic valour and superior ardour, 

Ceesar's army consisted of 22,000 men. and Pompeys was some- 
thing more than twice that number. When the signal was given 
on both sides, and the trumpets sounded a charge, each common 
man attended only tohis own concern. But some of the principal 
Romans and Greeks, who only stood and looked on, when the 
dreadful moment of action approached, could not help considerin 
to what the avarice and ambition of two men had brought the 
Roman empire. The same arms on both sider, the troops 
marshalled in the same manner, the same standards; in short, 











my ‘TSE OPFOSING ARWIES COME INTO ACTION. [Reman 


the strength and flower of one and the same city turned upon itself t 
‘What could be a stronger proof of the btindness and infatuation of 
human nature, when carried away by its passions? Had they 
been willing to enjoy the fruits of their ‘sbours in peace and 
tranquillity, the greatest and best of the world was their own. 
Or, if they must have ind their thirst of victories and 
triumphs, the Parthians and were yet to be subdued ; 
Se and India yet remained ; together with a very plausible 

ur for their lust of new acquisitions, the ence of civilsing 
barbarians. And what ian horse, what Parthian arrows, 
what Indian treasures, could have resisted 70,000 Romans, led on 
by Pompey and Cmsar, with whose names those nations had long 
been acquainted? Into such a variety of wild and savage countnes 
had these two generals carried their victorious arms. Whereas 
now they stood threatening each other with destruction; not 
sparing even their own glory, though to it they sacrificed their 
country, but red, one them to lose the reputation of being 
invincible, which hitherto they both maintained. So that the 
alliance which theybad contracted by Pompey's marriage with Julia 
was from the first only an artful expedient ; and her cl 6 were 
to form a self-interested compact, instead of being the pledge of a 
sincere friendshi 

"The plain of Pharsalia was now covered with men, and horses, 
and arms ; and the signal of battle being given on both sides, the 
first on Cmsar’s side who advanced to the charge was Caius 
Crastinus,? who commanded a corps of 120 men, and was deter- 
tmined to make good his promise to his general He was the first 
man Céesar saw when he went out of the trenches in the morning} 
and upon Cassar’s asking him what he thought of the battle, 
be ¢ oat Bie hand, and jasewered i a cheerful pap eed 
will gain a glorious victory, at we your praise Y, 
either alive or dead.” In of this promise, he advanced 
the foremost, and many ‘ing to support him, he charged into 
the midst of the enemy. They soon took to their swords, and. 
numbers were slain ; but as Crastinus was making his way forward, 
and cutting down all before him, one of Pompey’s men stood to re- 
ceive him, and pushed his sword in at his mouth with such force, 
that it went through the nape of his neck. Crastinus thus killed, 
the fight was maintained with equal advantage on both sides. 

Pompey did not immediately lead on his right wing, but often 
directed his eyes to the left, and lost time in waiting to see what 
execution his cavalty would do there. Meanwhile they had ex- 
tended their squadrons to surround Covent, and prepared to ave 
the few horse he had placed in front, back upon . At that 
instant Cesar gave the signal : upon which his cavalry retreated a 
little ; and the six cohorts, which consisted of 3,000 men, and had 
‘been placed behind the tenth legion, advanced to surround Pom- 
pey’a cavalry ; and coming close up to them, raised the points of 


‘1 Bo Cuese calls kim. His name in Plutarch ls Crasiaxus; in Apyina, Crassinut 
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their javelins, as they aad been taught, and aimed them at the 
face. Their adversaries, who were not experienced in any kind of 
fighting, and had not the least previous idea of this, could not 
parry or endure the blows upon their faces, but turned their backs, 
or covered their with their hands, and soon fied with great 
dishonour, Crosar’s men took no care to pursue them, but turned 
their force upon the enemy’s infantry, particularly upon that wing, 
which, now stripped of its horse, lay open to the attack on all sides, 
‘The six cohorts, therefore, took them in flank, while the tenth 
legion charged them in front; and they, who had hoped to sur- 
round the enemy, and now, instead of that, saw themselves sur- 
rounded, made but a short resistance, and then took to a precipitate 
ight. 

By the great dust that was raised, Pompey conjectured the fate 
of his cavalry ; and it is hard to say what Dassed in his mind at 
that moment, He appeared like a man moonstruck and distracted ; 
and without considering that he was Pompey the Great, or speaking 
to any one, he quitted the ranks, and 1etired. step by step towards 
bis camp. A scene which cannot be better painted than in these 
verses of Homer:! — 

tial 
Bahri Jory, ezomans Betts neat 
‘Confused, unnorv'd im Hictor 8 provence grown, 
Amused b+ stvod with torrary pot ban rw, 
‘Gor tus vrowi back hie moony shield he threw, 
‘Anil planing round by taniy stepe with rew,—Pors, 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he sat down, and 
uttered not a word, till at last, upon finding that some of the enemy 
entered the camp with the fugitives, he said, “What! into my 
camp too!” Ater this short exclamation, he rose up, and dress- 
ing himself in a manner suitable to his fortune, privately withdrew. * 
All the other legions fled ; and a great slaughter was made in the 
camp, of the servants and others who had the care of the tents. 
But Asinius Pollio, who then fought on Cusar’s side, assures us, 
that of the regular troops there were not above 6,000 men killed * 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a spectacle which 
showed, in strong colours, the vanity and folly of Pompey’s troops. 


1 Tu the eleventh book of the Ilad, 
‘where he is speaking of the fight af Ayex the foot of which was 
before Heotur, river, ‘Though Onsar't men were quite 
5 Gunar tals us that the cohorts <p- spent, end rend to faint With She eden: 
Ponted to defend the camp made a oat 

Faestance; bat bung at , Pet, by hx obliging manner, he pre- 
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All the tents were crowned with myrtle; the beds were strewed 
with Powers ; the = over od wee cups, and bowls of wine pas 
out. In short, everything appearance of preparations for 
feasts and saceibces, Zaher than for men going out to battle. To 
stich a degree had their vain hopes corrupted them, and with such 
a senseless confidence they took the field ! 

‘When Pompey had got ata little distance from the camp, he 
quitted his horse. He had very few people about him ; and, as he 
saw he was not pursued, he went softly on, wrapped ~ in such 
thoughts as we may suppose a man to have, who had been used 
for thirty-four years to con ‘and carry all before him, and now 
in his old age first came to know what it was to be defeated and to 
fly. We may easily conjecture what his thoughts must be, when in 
one short hour he had lost the glory and the power which had 
been growing up amidst so many wars and conflicts ; and he who 
was lately guarded with such armies of horse and foot, and such 
great and powerful fleets, was reduced to so mean and contempt- 
ible an equipage, that his enemies, who were in search of him, 
cue a a oy ai ind Te hi ith 

le ‘issa, and came to Tempe, where, burning wit 

thirst, be threw himself upon his face, and drank out of the river ; 
after which, he passed the valley, and went down to the 
sea-coast, There he spent the remainder of the night ina poor 
fisherman’s cabin. Next morning, about break of day, he went on 
board a small river-boat, taking with him such of his company as 
were freemen, The slaves he dismissed, bidding them go to 
Cmsar, and fear nothing. 

‘As he was coastin he saw a ship of burden just ready to 
sail; the master of which was Peticius,a Roman citizen, who, 
though not acquainted with Pompey, knew him by sight. It 
happened that this man, the night before, dreamed he saw Pompey 
come and talk to him, not in the figure he had formerly known 
‘him, but in mean and melancholy circumstances. He was giving 
the ‘passengers an account of his dream, as persons, who have a 
great deal of time upon their hands, love to discourse about such 
matters ; when, on a sudden, one of the mariners told him he saw 
a little boat rowing up to him from the land, and the crew making 
signs, by shaking their and stretching out their hands. 
Upon this, Peticius stood up, and could distinguish Pompey among 
them, in the same form as he had him in his dream. Then 
beating his head for sorrow, he ordered the seamen to let down the 
ship's boat, and held out his hand to Pompey to invite him aboard; 
for by his dress he perceived his change of fortune. Therefore, 
without waiting for any further application, he took him up, and 
such of his companions as he thought proper, and then hoisted 
sail The persons Pompey took with him, were the two Lentuli 
and Favonius ; and a little shes, they saw king Deiotarus beckon- 
ing to them with great earnestness the shore, and took him 
up likewise. The master of the ship provided them the best 
supper he could, and when it was almost ready, Pompey, for want 
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of a servant, was going to wash himself, but Favonius seeing it, 
stepped up, and both washed and anomted him. All the tme he 
was on board, he continued to wait him in all the offices of a 
servant, even to the washing of his feet and providing his supper ; 
insomuch, that one who saw the unaffected simplicity and sincere 
attachment with which Favonius performed these offices, cried out, 

<The geverons mind a'dta :gnity 

‘To every act, and nothing misbecores it. 

Pom in the course of his voyage, sailed by Amphipolis, and 
from thente steered for Mitylene, yo take up Cornelia and hig son. 
As soon as he reached the island, he sent a messenger to the town 
with news far different from what Cornelia expected. For, by the 
flattering accounts which many officious persons had given her, 
she understood that the dispute was decided at Dyrrhachium, and 
that nothing but the pursuit of Caesar remained to be attended to. 
The messenger, finding her possessed with such hopes, had not 
power to make the usual salutations ; but expressing the greatness 
of Pompey’s misfortunes by his tears rather than words, only told 
her, “ Siie must make haste, if she had a mind to sce Pompey with 
one ship only, and that not his own? 

At this news Cornelia threw herself upon the ground, where she 
Jay a long time insensible and spcechless, At last, coming to 
herself, she perceived there was no time to be Jost in tears and 
lamentations, and therefore hastened through the town to the sea. 
Pompey ran to meet her, and received her to his arms as she was 
just going to fall. ‘While she hung upon his neck, she thus ad- 
dressed him: “I see, my dear husband, your present unhappy 
condition is the effect of my ill fortune, and not yours. Alas! how 
are you reduced to one poor vessel, who, before your marriage 
with Cornelta, traversed this sea with 500 galleys! Why do you 
come to see me, and not rather leave me to my evil destiny, who 
have loaded you too with such a weight of calamities! How 
happy had it been for me to have died before I heard that Publius, 
my first husband, was killed by the Parthians! How wise, had 
J followed him to the grave, as I once intended! What have 
I lived, for since, but to bring misfortunes upon Pompey the 

at 

Such, we are assured, was the speech of Cornelia ; and Pompey 
answered, © Till this moment, Cornelia, you have experienced no- 
thing but the smiles of fortune ; and it was she who deceived you, 
because she stayed with me longer than she commonly does with 
her favourites. “But, fated as we are, we must bear this reverse, 
and make another trial of her. For it is no more improbable, that 





1 Cornelis is represented ty Lucan, too, bxve been a material cause of ths qaarral 


az imputing the misfortunes of Pompey between Guuar and Pompey, as the latter, 
Sober allianes wth bin; sod {¢ necms, by means of this alllzugs, must havo 
fom one part of her speseh on this strengthened himeelf with the Cresian 
‘occasion, thas uhe should bate beengiren interest; for Comelia was the relict of 
to Cuaay. ‘Publias’ Orava, the wp of Marena 
‘Ontinam Thalamos fovisi Cwearia iasem' — Crassn- 
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‘we may emerge from this poor condition, and rise to it things 
again, than it was that we should fall from great things into this 
poor condition,” 

Cornelia then sent to the city for her most valuable movables 
and her servants, The people of Mitylene came to pay their 
respects to Pompey, and to invite him to their city. But he re 
fused to go, and bade them surrender themselves to the conqueror 
without fear; “ For Cxsar,” he told them, “had great clemency.” 
After this, he turned to Cratippus the philosopher, who was come 
from the town to see him, and began to complain a little of 
Providence, and express some doubts coucerning it, Cratippus 
made some concessions, and, turning the discourse, encouraged 
him to hope better things ; that he might not give him pain, byan 
unseasonable opposition to his arguments; else he might have 
answered his objections against Providence, by showing, that the 
state, and indeed the constitution, was in such disorder, that it was 
necessary it should be changed into a monarchy. Or this one 

uestion would have silenced him, “How do we know, Pompey, 

at, if you had conquered, you would have made a better use of 
your good fortune than Cesar?” But we must leave the deter- 
minations of Heaven to its superior wisdom. 

As soon as his wife and friends were embarked, he set sail, and 
continued his course without touching at any port, except for water 
and provisions, til! he came to Attalia, a city of Pamphylia, There 
he was joined b some Cilician galleys; and beside picking up a 
number of soldiers, he found in a little time sixty senators about 
him, When he was informed that his fleet was still entire, and 
that Cato was gone to Afcica with a considerable body of men 
which he had tallected after their flight, he lamented to his friends 
his great error, in suffering himself to be forced into an engagement 
at Jand, and making no use of those forces, in which he, was con- 

fessedly stronger; nor even taking care to fight near his fleet, that, 
in case of his meeting with a check at land, he might have been 
supplied from sea with another army, capable of making head 
against theenemy, Indeed, we find no greater mistake in Pompey’s 
whole conduct, nor a more 1emarkable instance of Caesar's general- 
ship, than in removing the scene of action to such a distance from 
the naval forces. 

However, as it was necessary to undertake something with the 
small means he had left, he sent to some cities, and sailed to others 
himself, to raise money, and to get a supply of men for his ships. 
But knowing the extraordinary celerity of the enemy’s motions, 
he was afraid he might be beforehand with him, and seize all that 
he was preparing. He, therefore, began to think of retiring to 
some asylum, and proposed the matter in council. They could not 
think of any province in the Roman empire that would afford a safe 
retreat ; and when they cast their eyes on the foreign Kingdoms 
Fompey mentioned Parthia as the = likely » socore a 
protect them in their present weak condition, and afterwards to 
send them back with a force sufficient fo retrieve their affairs. 
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Others were of opinion, it ras proper to apply ta Africa, and to Jubz 
in particular, But Theophanes of Lesbos observed it was ness: 
tu leave Egypt, which was distant but three days’ sail. Besides, 
Ptolemy,’ who was growing towards manhood, had particular ob- 
lations to Pompey on bis father’s account ; and should he go 
then, and put himself in the hands of the Parthians, the most 
perfidious people in the world? He represented what a wrong 
measure it would be, if, rather than trust to the clemency of a 
noble Roman, who was his father-in-law, and be contented with 
the second place of eminence, he would venture his person with 
Arsaces,’ by whom cven Crassus would not be taken alive. He 
added, that it would be extremely absurd to carry a young woman 
of the family of Scipio among barbarians, who thought power 
consisted in the display of insolence and outrage ; and where, if 
she escaped unviolated, it would be believed she did not, after she 
had been with those who were capable of treatin her with indignity, 
It is said, this last consideration only prevented his marching to 
the Euphrates; but it is some doult with us, whether it was not 
rather his fate than his opinion, wluch disected his steps another 


way, 

When it was determined that tl should seek for refuge in 
Egypt, he set sail trom Cyprus with Cornelia, in a Seleucian galley. 
‘The rest accompanied hun, some in ships of war, and some in 
merchantmen ; and they made a safe voyage. Being informed 
that Ptolemy was with his army at Pelusium, where he was en- 
gaged in war with his sister, he procceded thither, and sent a 
messenger before him to notify his arrival, and to entreat the king’s 
Prolemy and Photinus, his pri 

tolemy was young, otinus, his prime minister, 
called n council of his ablest officers ; though thelr advice had no 
more weight than he was pleased to allow it, Jie ordered each, 
however, to give his opinion, But who can, without indignation, 
consider, that the fate of Px the Great was to be determined 
Uy Photinus, an eunuch ; by Theodotus, a man of Chios, who was 
lured to teach the prince rhetoric ; and by Achillas, an Egyptian? 
For among the king’s chamberlains and tutors, these had the 
greatest influence over him, and were the persons he most con- 
sulted. Pompey lay at anchor at some distance from the Pisce, 
waiting the determination of this respectable board; while he 
thought it beneath him to be indebted to Cesar for his safety. The 
rouncil were divided in their opinions ; some advising the prince to 
sive him an honourable reception ; and others to send himan order 
to depart. But Theodotus, to display his eloquence, insisted that 
both were wrong. “If you receive him,” said he, “you will have 





1 This was ius, the son Arsioec of the 
of Frolomy Araetes, who died io the year kings of Parthia. For it was not oe 
‘Rome 70d, which was the year proper name king then upon 
the battle ‘He was now in Eitas nor of hn be an at war wi 


yaar, 
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Cassar for your enemy, and Pompey for your master. If you order 
bim off, Pompey may’ one day revenge the affnnt, and Caesar re- 
sent your not having put him in his hands : the best method, there- 
fore, is to send for him, and put him to death. By this means you 
will do Cassar a favour, and have nothing to fear from Pompey.” 
He added, with a smile, ‘‘ Dead men do not bite.” 

‘This advice being approved of, the execution of it was committed 
to Achillas. In consequence of which, he took with him Septimius, 
who had formetly been one of Pompey’s officers, and Salvius, wha 
had also acted under him as a centurion, with three or four assist- 
ants, and made up to Pompey’s ship, where his principal friends 
ae ofiicers hag assembled to see hom the arte went on. When 

perceived there was jing "nagnificent in their reception, nor 
suitable to the hopes which ‘Theophanes had conceived, but that a 
few men only, in a fishing-boat, came to wait upon them, such want 
of respect aj ‘a suspicious circumstance ; and they advised 
Pompey, while he was out of the reach of missive weapons, to get 
"Meantime, the boa proaching, Septimius spoke first, add: 
leantime, the boat ay timins spol it, address- 
m6 Pompey, in Latin, oF the title of ‘Imperator. Then Achillas 
uted him in Greek, and desired him to come into the boat, 
secause the water was very shallow towards the shore, and a galley 
must strike upon the sands, At the same time they saw several of 
the king’s ships Betting ready, and the shore covered with toops, 
so that if they would have their ni it was then too 
late ; besides, their distrust would furnished the assassins with 
a pretence for their injustice. He, therefore, embraced Comelia, 
who lamented his sad exit before it happened ; and ordered two 
centurions, one of his enfranchised slaves named Phillip, and a 
servant called Scenes, to get into the boat before him. When 
Achillas had hold of his hand, and he was going to step in himself, 
he turned to kis wife and son, and repeated that verse of 
Sophocles, 





Brok’-t thoa a tyrant's door? then farewell freedom | 
‘Tbough race a4 air before—— 
‘These were the last words he spoke to them. 

As there was a considerable distance between the and the 
shore, and he observed that not a man in the boat shor him the 
least guilty, or even spoke to him, he looked at Septimius, and 
said, ‘ Methinks, I remember you to have been my fellow-soldier :* 
but he answered only with a nod, without testifying any regard or 
friendship. A profound silence again taking place, Pompey took 
out a paper, in which he had written a speech in Greek, that he 
designed to make to Ptolemy, and amused himself with reading it. 

en aj shed the shore, Comelia with her friends in the 
alley, wat the event wih peat anxiety, She was a little en- 
couraged, when she saw a n: of the king’s great officers com- 
‘ing down to the strand, in all appearance to receive her husband 
and.do him honour. But the moment Pompey was taking hold of 
Philip's hand to raise hin: with more ease, Septimus came behind, 
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and run him through the body ; after which Salvius and Achillas 
also drew their swords. Pompey took his robe in both hands and 
covered his face ; and without saying or doing the least thing un- 
worthy of him, submitted to his 3 only uttering a groan, while 
they despatched him with many blows. He was then just fifty-nine 
years old, for he was killed the day after his birth-day.t 

Cornclia, and her friends in the galleys, upon seeing him 
murdered, gave a shrick that was heard to the shore, and weighed 
anchor immediately, Their flight was assisted by a brisk gale, as 
they got out more to sea; so that the Egyptians gave up their 
design of pursuing them. The murderers having cut off Pompcy’s 
head, threw the body out of the boat naked, and left it exposed to 
all who were desirous of such a sight. Philip stayed till their 
curiosity was sattsfied, and then washed the body with sea-water, 
and wrapped it in one of his own garments, because he had nothing 
else at hand. The next thing was to Jook out for wood for the 
funeral-pile ; and casting his eyes over the shore, he spied the old 
remains of a fishing-boat ; which, though not large, would make a 
sufficient pile for a poor naked body that was not quite entire. 

While be was collecting the pieces of plank and putting them 
together, an old Roman, who aad made some of his first cam- 
paigns under Pompey, came up and said to Philip, “Who are you 
that are preparing the funeral of Pompey the Great?” Philip 
answered, “I am his freedman,” ‘ But you shall not,” said the 
old Roman, “have this honour entirely to yourself. Asa work 
of piety offers itself let me havea share in it; that I may not 
absolutely repent my having passed so many years in a forei; 
country ; but, to compensate many misfortunes, may have the 
consolation of doing some of the last honours" to the greatest 
general Rome ever produced.” In this manner was the funeral of 
Pompey conducted, 

‘Next day Lucius Lentulus, who knew nothing of what had passed, 
because he was upon his voyage from Cyprus, arived upon the 
Egyptian shore, and as he was coasting alonz, saw the funeral pile, 
and Philip, whom he did not xe ion, standing by it. Upon 
which he said to himself, “ Who has finished his days, and is going 
to leave his remains upon this shore?” adding, after a short pause, 
with a sigh, “Ah! Pompey the Great ! Perhaps thou mayest be 
the man,” Lentulus soon after went on shore, and was taken ane 
slain, 

‘Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As for Casar, In 
arrived not long after in Egypt, which he found in great disorder 
When they came to present the head, he turned from it, and th, 
person that brought it, as a sight of horror. He received the seal, 


1 Boma divines, in mayl g that Por fapreme Being. Indeed sacri. 

ever ted’ uflor be yremcimed’t; Gtr fo as lleva meat people an he had 

anter the sanctuary in the teryle at before insulted: for, the Jews excepted, 
imate ix misfortunes, 

‘were owing to that on; but we able race of mea than the cowardly crush 


forbear with Plutarch, to commenton the 
Wrovideniial dererminations of the Bftouchingan4 srapping up the body. 
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but if was with tears. The device was a lion holding a sword, 
Tike tro assassins, Achilias and Photinas, he ft to death 5 and the 

ing, being defeaied in batsle, perished river, Theodolus, 
the  salorkion, escaped tha vengeance of Casar, by leaving Expt, 
but he wandered about a miserable fugiteve, was hated wi 
ener he went, At last, Marcus Brutus, who kitted Cesar, found 
the wretch, in his province of Asia, and fut him to death, after 
having made hini suffer the most exquisite tortures. The ashes 
of Pomper were carried to Cornelia, who buried them én his lands 
near ? 


CATO THE YOUNGER. 


THE family of Cato had its first lustre and distinction from his 
great grandfather, Cato the Censor,” a man whose virtue, as we 
have observed in‘his Life, ranked him with persons of the greatest 
reputation and authority in Rome. The Utican Cato, of whom we 
are now speaking, was left an orphan, together with his brother 
Cuepio, and his sister Porcia, He had also another sister called 
Servilia, but she was only sister by the mother's side,* The 
orphans were brought up in the house of Livius Drusus, their 
mother’s brother, who at that time had great influence {n the 
administration ; to which he was entitled by his eloquence, his 
wisdom, and dignity of mind: excellencies that put him on an 
equality with the best of the Romans. 

Cata, we are told, from his infancy discovered in his voice, his 
look, and his diversions, a firmncss and solidity, which neither 

ssion nor anything else could move. He pursued every object 

¢ had in view with a vigour far above his years, and a resolution 
that nothing could resist. Those who were inclined to flatter were 
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sure to meet With a severe repulse, and lo those whe attempted 10 
intumidate him, he was still untractable, Scarcely anything 
could make him laugh, and it was but rarely that his countenance 
was softened toa smile, He wus not quickly or casily moved to 
anget ; but it was difficult to appease hrs resentment, when once 
excited. 

His cpprehension was slow and his learning came with difficulty ; 
‘put what be had once learned he long retained. It is, indeed, a 
common case for persons of quick parts to have weak memurics, 
but what is gained with labour and application is always retamed 
the longest, for every hard gained acquisition of science is a kind of 
anncalms upon the mind, The infleaibility of his disposition seems 
also to have retarded his progress in learning ; for to learn is to 
submit to a new impression ; and those submit the most casily who 
have the least power of resistance. Thus young men are morc 
persuasible than the old, and the sick than such as are well; and, 
in general, assent is most easily gained from those who are least 
able to find doubts and difficulties, Yet Cato is said to have been 
very obedient to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he was 
commanded ; only he would glways, inguire the reason, and ask 
why such a thing was enjoined, Indecd, his preceptor Sarpedlon 
(tor that was his name) was a man of engaging manners, wha chose 
rather to govern by reason than by violence. 

While Cato hag fp achild, the Italian allies demanded to be 
admitted citizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, aman of great name as 
4 soldier, and powerful among his people, had a friendship with 
Drusus, and lodged a long time in his house during this application, 
As he was familiar with the children, he said to them one day, 
“Come, my children, desire your uncle to assist us in our 
solicitation for the freedom” Ceepio smiled, and readily gave his 
promise ‘but Cato made no answer. And as be was of to 
jook with a fixed and unkind eye upon the strangers, Popedius con- 
tunued, And you, my hitle man, what do you say? Will not you 
give your guests your interest with your uncle, as well as your 
brother ?”—Cato ‘still refusing to answer, and appearing by his 
silence and his looks inclined to deny the request, lopedius took 
him to the window and threatened, if he would not promise, to 
throw him out, This he did in a harsh tone, and at the same time 
gave hima several shakes, as if he was going to let him fall, But as 
the child bore this a long time without any marks of concern or 
fear, Popedius set him down, and said softly to his friends, “ This 
child is the glory of Italy. I verily believe if be were a man, that 
we should not get one vote among the people.” 

‘Another time, when a relation invited young Cato, with otber 
children, to celebrate his Lirth-day, most of the children went to 
play together in a corner of the house. Their play was to mimica 
Court of justice,’ where some were accused in form, and afterwards 
carried to prison. One of them, a beautiful boy, being condemned, 


2 Children’s plays ure often taken from wher is mort fansilisr to them. In other 
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and shut up by a bigger boy, who acted as officer, in one of the 
apartments, led out to Cato; who, as soon as he understood 
what the matter was, ran to the door, and, pushing away those who 
stood there as guards and attemy to oppose him, carried off the 
child, and went home in great anger ; most of the children march- 
1 hiSeve things gained bi great reputation, of wh 

ese things gained him ion, of which the follow! 
is an extraordiary instance: wi Sylla chose to exhibit & 
tournament of boys, which goes by the name of 7ray,! and is con- 
sidered as a sacred exhibition, he selected two bands of young 
gentlemen, and assigned them two captains, one of which they 
readily accepted, on account of his being the son of Metella, the 
wife of Syila ; but the other, named Sextus, though he was nephew 
to Pompey the Great, they absolutely rejected, and would not xo 
out to exercise under him. Sylla then asking them, “Whom they 
would have?” they unanimously cried “Cato ;” and Seatus him- 
self readily yielded the honour to him, as a boy of superior parts. 

The friendship which had subsisted between Sylla and the father 
of Cato, induced him sometimes to send for the young man and 
his brotker Crepio, and to talk familiarly with them, a favour, 
which, by reason of his dignity, he conferred on very few. Sar 
don thinking such an intercourse a great advantage to his scholar, 
both in point of honour and safety, often took Cato to pay his 
respects to the dictator. Sylia’s house at that time looked like 
nothing bet aplace of execution ; such were the numbers of people 
tort and put to death there. Cato, who was now in his 
fourtecnth year, seeing the heads of many illustrious personages 
carried out, and serving that the by-standers sighed in secret at 
these scenes of blood, asked his preceptor, “Why somebody did 
not hill that man?” “ Because,” said he, “ they fear him more than 
they hate him.” “\Why, then,” said Cato, “do not you give mea 
sword, that I may kill him, and deliver my country irom slavery ?” 
When Sarpedon heard such a specch from the boy, and saw with 
what a stern and angry look he uttered it, he was greatly alarmed, 
and watched him narrowly afterwards, to prevent his attempt- 
ing some rash action. 

‘When he was but a child, he wasasked one day, “ Whom he loved 
most?” and he answered, “His brother.” The person who put 
the question, then asked him, “Whom he loved next?” and aga 
he said, “ His brother :” * Whom in the third place?” and stull it 
was “ His brother :” and so on till he put no more questions to 
him about it. This affection increased with his years, insomuch 
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that when he was twenty years old, if he sipped, if he went out nto 
the country, if he appeared in the forum, Cepio must be with him. 
But he would not make use of perfumes as Caepio did; indeed, 
the whole course of Ins life was strict and austere ; so that when 
Csepio was sometimes commended for his temperance and sobiiety, 
he would say, “1 may have some claim to these virtues, when com- 
pared with other men; but when I compare myself with Cato, 1 
seem a mere Sippius.” Sippius was the name of a person remark- 
ably effeminate and luxurious. 

‘Alter Cato had taken upon him the priesthood of Apollo, he 
changed his dwelling, and took his share of the paternal estate, 
which amounted to a hundred and twenty talents. But though his 
fortune was 40 considerable, his manner of living was more frugal 
and simple than ever, He formed a particular connection with 
Antipater of Tyre, the Stoic philosopher : and the knowledge he 
was the most studious of acquiring was the moral and the political. 
He was carried to every virtue with an impulse like inspiration ; 
but his greatest attachment was to justice, and justice of that severe 
ind inflexible kind which is not to be wrought upon by favour or 
compassion! He cultivated also that cloquence which is fit for 
popular assemblies ; for as in a dity there should be an ex- 
traordinary supply for war, so in Political philosophy he thought 
there should be a provision for troubl e times. Yet he did not 
«eclaim before company, nor go to hear the exercises of other 
young men, And when one of his friends said, “ Cato, the world 
jinds jault with your silence ;” he answered, “No matter, so k 
‘at it does not find fault with my life, I shall begin to speak when 
have things to say that deserve to be known.” 

In the public hall called the Porcian, which was built by old Cato 
in his censorship, the tribunes of the people used to hold their 
court. And, as there was 2 pillar which incommoded their benches, 
they resolved either to remove it to a distance, or to take it entirely 
away. This was the first thing that drew Cato to the rvstra, and 
even then it was against his inclination. He opposed the design 
cGectually, and gave an admirable specimen, both of his eloguents 
and spirit. For there was nothing of youthful sallies or finical 
affectation in his oratory; all was rough, sensible, and strong. 
Nevertheless, amidst the short and solid turn of the sentences there 
was a grace that engaged the ear; and with the gravity whick 
might be expected from his manners, there was something of humour 
and raillery intermixed, which had an agrecable effect. His vote 
was loud énough to be heard by such a multiiude of people, and lis 
Lirength was such, that he often spoke a whole day without being 

red, 

After he had gained his cause, he retumed to his former studies 
and silence. To strengthen his constitution, he used the most 
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laborious exercise. /7e accustomed himself to go bareheaded in 
the hottest and coldest weather, and travelled on foot at all seasons 
of the year. \Xis fnends, who travelled with him, made use of 
horses, and he joincd sometimes one, sometimes another, for con- 
versation, as he wont along. In time of sickness, his patience and 
abstinence were extraordmary. If he happened to have a fever, 
he spent the whole day alone, suffering no person to approach him 
Lill be found a sensible change for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the choice of the 
inesses ; and if Cato lost the first choice, his friends used to offer 
*t him ; but he always refused it ; “Venus” said he, “ forbids.” 
At first he used to rise from table after having drank once ; but in 
process of time he came to iove drinking, and would sometimes 
spend the whole night over the bottle, His friends excused him 
by saying, “That the business of the state employed him all day, 
and left him no time for conversation, and therefore he spent his 
cveninys in discourse with the philosophers.” And, when one 
Memmuus said in company, “That Cato spent whole nights in 
drinking,” Cicero retorted, “ But you cannot say that he spends 
whole days at play.” 

Cato saw that a great reformation was wanting iu the manners 
and customs of his country, and for that reason he determined to 
go contrary to the corrupt fashions which then obtained. He ob- 
served (for instance) that the richest and most lively Parple was 
the thing most worn, and therefore he went in black. Nay, he 
often appeared in public after dinner bare-footed and without his 
gown, Not that he affected to be talked of for that sin; ity * 
bat he did it by way of learning to be ashamed of nothing but 
what was really shameful, and not to regard what depended only 
on the estimation of the world. 

A great estate falling to him by the death of a cousin-german of 
the same name, he turned it into money, to the amount of 100 
talents; and when any of his friends wanted to borrow a sum, he 
hat it them without interest.” If he could not otherwise supply 
them, he suffered even his own land and slaves to be mortgaged 
for them to the treasury. 

He knew no woman before his marriage ; and when he thought 
lumself of a pro to enter into that state, he set a treaty on 
fact get Lepids, Tid bare bese contracted to beinaprd 
Supio, but, upon Scipio's ing the engagement, was then at 
liberty, However, belore the mant take place, Scipio re- 
pented; and by the assiduity of bis management and address, 
succeeded with the lady. Provoked at this ill treatment, Cato was 
desirous to go to law for redress ; and, as his friends overruled him 
in that respect, youthful resentment Bat him upon writing some 
Jambics against Scipio, which had all keenness of Archilochus, 
without his obscenity and scurrility. 





1 The most favourable oust upon the dice was celled Venus. Horsco alludes ta 
It, Ode vil Hb, 3 
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After this, he married Atilia, the daughter of Soranus, who was 
the first, but not the only woman he ever knew. In this respect, 
Lahus, the friend of Scipio Africanus, was happier than he ? fori 
the course of a long lite he had only one wife, and no intercourse 
with any other woman. 

In the servele war (I mean that with Spartacus) Gellius was 
general ; and Cato served in it as a volunteer, for the sake of his 
prother C.epio, who was tribune ; but he could not distinguish his 
vivacity and courage as he wished, because the war was ill con- 
ducted, However, amidst the effeminacy and luxury which then 
pievailed in the army, he paid so much regard to discipline. and, 
when occasion served, behaved with so inuch spirit and valour as 
well as coolness and capacity, that he appeared not in the least in- 
ferior to Cato the Censor. Gellius made him an offer of the best 
auhtary rewards and honours ; but he would not accept or allow of 
them ie For,” said he, “I have done nothing that deserves such 
notice, 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange and singular 
turn. esides, when a law was made, that no man wha solicited 
any office should take nomenclators with him, he was the only one 
that obeyed it; for when he applied for a tribune’s commission in 
the army, he had previously made himself master of the names of 
all the citizens. Yet for this he was envied, even by those who 
praised him. The more they considered the excellence of his 
conduct, the more pain it gave them to think how hard it was to 
unitate, 

‘With a tribune’s commission he was sent into Macedonia, where 
Kubrius the pretor commanded, His wife, upon his departure, 
was in great distress, ond we are told that Munatius, a friend of 
Cato’s, in order to comfort her, said, ‘Take courage, Atilia ; I will 
take care of your husband.” “By all means,” answered Cato. At 
the end of the first day’s march, after they had supped, he suid, 
“Come, Munatius, that may the better perform your promise 
to Atlia, you shall not Tanve me either day or night” In conse- 

uence of which, he ordered two beds in his own tent, and made a 

ant improvement upon the matter ; for, as Munatius always 
pal by him, it was not he that took care of Cato, but Cato that 
took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen slaves, two freedmen, and four of his 
friends. These rode on horseback, and he always went on foot ; 
yet he kept up with them and conversed with them by tums, 
When he joined the army, which consisted of sevcral legions, 
Rubrius gave him the command of one. In this post he thought it 
nothing great or extraordinary to be distinguished by his own virtue 
only; it was his ambition to make all the troops that were undet 
his care like himself, With this view he lessened nothing of that 
authority which might inspire fear, but he called in the support of 
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reason to its as-istance. Ly iusiruction and persuasion, as well av 
by rewarts aud punishments, ke forucd them so well, that it was 

lard ta say whelhes his troops were more peaceable or more warlike, 
more valiant or more just. Thy were dreadful to their enemics, 
and courtcons to their allies; afraid to do dishonourable things, 
and ambitious of honest praise. 

Hence, though honour and fame were not Cato’s objects, they 
flowed in upon him ; 4e suas held in universal esteem, and had en- 
trety the hearts of his soldiers, For whatever he commanded 
uthers to do, he was the first to doit himself. \n his dress, his manner 
» living, and marching, ke reserubled the private soldier more 

han the officer: and at the seme time, in virtue, in dignity of 
wind, and strength of clowuence, he far exceeded all who had 
the name of gencials, By these means he insensibly gained 
the affections of his tronps. And, indeed, virtue does not attract 
unitation, except the person who gives the pattern is beloved as 
well as esteemed. Those who praise good men without loving 
them, only pay a respect to their name, but do not sincerely ad- 
mire their virtue, nor have any inclination to follow their example. 

At that time there lived at Pergamos a Stoic philosopher, named 
Athenodozus, and surnamed Cordylio, in great reputation for his 
knowledge. He was now old, and had long resisted the ap- 
plications o princes and of great men, who wanted to draw him 
to their courts, and offered him their friendship and very consider- 
able appointments. Cato thence concluded that it would be in yain 
to write or send any messenger to him ; and, as the laws gave him 
leave of absence for two months, he sailed to Asia, and applied to 
him in person, in confidence that his accomplishments would carry 
his point with him. Accordingly, by his arguments and the charms 
ot his conversation, he drew him from his purpose, and brought him 
with him to the camp ; as happy and as proud of this success as if 
he had made a more yaluable capture, or performed a more glorious 
exploit, than those of Pom, and Lucullus, who were then sub- 
duing the provinces and ki ‘ef the east, 

While he was with the army in Macedonia he had notice by 
letter that his brother Csepio was fallen sick at /Enus in Thrace, 
The sea was extremely rot and no large vessel to be had. He 
ventured, however, to sail ‘Thessalonica in a small passage- 
boat, with two friends and three servants, and having very narrowly 
escaped drowning, arrived at Anus ut after Cxepio expired, On 
this ocasicn ofa paneer the —_ iility fo a broehey pend than 
the fortitus aphilosopher. He wept, he groaned, he embraced 
the dead body ; and besides these and other tokens of the greatest 
sarrow, he spent vast sums his funeral, The spices and rich 
robes that were burned with him were very expensive, and he 
erected a monument for him of Thasian marble in the /orsm at 
om, which cost no less than ej talents. oie 7 

jome condemn tl ings as agreeable to the modesty ane 
simplicity which Cato professed in : but they did nat per- 
ceive, that with all his Srmness and inflexibility to the solicitations 
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of pleasure, of terror, and importunity, he had great tenderness 
and sensibility in his nature. Many citics and princes sent presents 
y great value, to do honour to the obsequies, but he would not 
accept anything in money. All that he would receive was spices 
and stuffs, and those too only on condition of payiny for them, 

He was left co-heir with Cepio’s daughter, to lus estate; but 
when they came to divide it, he would not charge any part of the 
funcral expenses to her account. Yet, though he acted so honour- 
ably in that affair, and continued in the same upright path, there 
was one! who scrupled not to write, that he passed his brother's 
ashes through a sieve, in search of the gold that might be melted 
down, Surely that writer thought himself above being called to 
account for his pen, 28 well as for his sword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commission, Cato was honoured at 
his departure, not only with the common good wishes for his 
health and praises of his conduct, but with tears and the most affec- 
tionate embraces ; the soldicrs spread their garments in his way, 
and kissed his hand ; instances of esteem which few generals met 
with from the Romans in those times, 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a share in the 
administration, he resolved to visit Asia, and see with his own eyes 


the mann customs, and. of every province. At the 
same time he was willing to oblige rus king of Galatia, why 
on account of the eng: of hospitality that he had entere 


tanto with his father, had given him a very pressing invitation. 

Early in the morning he sent his baker and his cook to the 
place where he intended to the next night. These entered 
the town in a very modest and civil manner, and if they found 
there no friend or acquaintance of Cato or his family, they took 1) 
Jodgings for him, and prepared his supper, at an inn, without 
giving any one the least trouble. If there happened to be no inn, 
they ‘applied to the magistrates forquarters, and were always satisfied 
with those assigned them. Very often they were not believed to 
be Cato’s servants, but entirely disregarded, because they came 
not to the magistrates in a clamorous and threatening manner : 
insomuch that their master arrived before they could procuic 
lodgings. It was worse still when Cato himself made his appeat- 
ance, for the townsmen seeing him sit down on the luggage with- 
out speaking a word, took him for a man of a mean and dastardly 
spirit, Sometimes, however, he would send for the magistrates, and 
say, “ Wretches, why do you not learn a proper hospitality? You 
will not find all that apply to you Catos. Do not then by ill 
treatment give those occasion to exert their authority, who onl 
want @ pretence to take from you by violence what you give mt! 
#0 much reluctance.” 

In Syria, we are told, he met with a humorous adventure. When 
‘he came to Antioch, he saw a number of people ranged in good 
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order without the gates. On one side the way stood the youny 
men in their mantles, and on the other the boys in their best attire 
Some wore white robes, and had crowns on their heads ; thes 
were the priests and the magistrates, Cato imagining that this 
moagnificent reception was intended to do him honour, began to be 
with his servants, who were sent b for not preventing 
such a compliment. Nevertheless, he desired his friends to alight, 
and walked with them towards these Antiochians. When they 
‘were near enough to be spoken to, the master of the ceremonics, 
an elderly man, with a staff aod a crown in his hand, 
lumself first to Cato, and without so much as saluting him, asked 
“How far Demetrius was behind; and when he might be ea- 
pected.” Demetrius was Pompey’s freedman ; and, as the eyes of 
ail the world were then fixed Pompey, they pai more respect 
to this favourite of his than Be bad any right to claim. Cato's 
friends were seized with such a fit of laughter that they could not 
recover themselves as they passed thi the crowd. Cato him- 


self, in some confusion, cried out, “Alas! poor city,” and said not 
aword more Afterwards, however, he used always to laugh when 
he told the story. 


But Pompey took care to prevent the people of Asia from 
making any more mistakes of this kind for want of knowing Cato, 
For Cato, when he came to Ephesus, going to Bey his respects to 
Pompey, as his Superior in point of age and dignity, and as the 
commander of such great armies; Pompey, seeing him at some 
distance, did not wait to 1eceive him sitting, but rose up to meet 
him, gave him his hand with great lity. He said much, 
toa, in commendation of his virtue while he was present, and spoke 
more freely in his praise when he was gone. Every one, after this, 
paid great attention to Cato, and he was admired for what before 

ad exposed him to contempt: for they could now see that his 
sedate and subdued conduct was the effect of his greatness of 
mind, Besides, it was visible that P 's behaviour to him was 
the Soneesuence of respect rather than jove: and that, though he 
expressed his admiration of him when present, he was glad when he 
was gone. For the other young Romans that came to see him, he 
pressed much to stay and Tpent some time with him. To Cato he 
gave no such invitation ; but, as if he thought himself under some 
restraint in his proceedings while he stayed, readily dismissed him. 
However amongst all the Romans who returned to Rome, to Cato 
only he recommended his wife and children, who indeed were his 

tions. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his way strove 
which should do him most honour, by invitations, entertainments, 
and other mark of regard. On these occasions, Cato used 
to desire his friends to look well to him, lest he should make good 
the saying of Curio, Curio, who was one of fs particular friends 
and companions, but disaj his austerity, him one day, 
“ Whether he was inclined to visit Asia when his time of service 
was expired?” Cato answered, “ Yes, by all means.” Upon which 
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Curio said, “It is well ; you will return a little more practicable :* 
wsing an expressive Latin word to that purpose, 

Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being far advanced in years, sent for 
Cato, with a design to ‘his children, and all his family, 
0 his rotection. ‘As S008 as he came, be offered hima 2 variety ot 

luable presents, and urged him ly to accept them ; which 
Immportunlty so much displeased hin, that though he came in the 
evening, he stayed only that night, and went away at the third hour 
the next morning. ‘Aker he bad gone a day's journey, he found at 
Pessinus a ‘ter number of presents, with letters entreating him 
to receive 3 “or if you will not accept them,” said Deiotarus, 
“at least permit your friends to take them, who deserve some re- 
ward for their services, and yet cannot expect it out of your own 
estate.” Cato, however, would give them no such permission 
though he observed that some of his friends cast a longing eye that 
way, and were visibly chagrined. “Corruption,” said he will 
never want a pretence. But you shall be sure to share with me 
whatever I can get with justice and honour.” He therefore sent 
Deiotarus his presents back, 

‘When he was taking ship for Brundusium, his friends advised 
him to put Copio’s remains on board another vessel ;* but he 
decl “He would sooner part with his life than with them ;” 
and so he set sail. It is said, the ship he was in happened to be 
in great danger, though all the rest ‘fa tolerable passage, 

fter his return to Rome, he spent his time either in conversa- 
be rie pibenodosns st he or in the foe in the service of 
is friends. Thoug! was of a proper age (24 years) to offer 
himself for the quastorship, he would not solicit at he had 
qualified himself for that by studying all the laws relating to 
it, by making inquiries of stich as were experienced in it; and 
thus gaining a thorough knowledge of its whole intention and 
process, Immediately upon his entering on it, be made a great 
Teformation among the secretaries and other officers of the treasury. 
The public papers, and the rules of court, were what they weie 
well versed in; and as young questors were continually coming 
into the direction, who were ignorant of the laws and records, the 
under officers tool upon them not only to instruct, but to dictate to 
them ; and were in fact qusestors themselves. Cato corrected this 
abuse, He applied himself with great vigour to the business, and 
had not only the name and honour, but. thoroughly understood all 
that belonged to that department. Consequently he made use 
of the secretaries only as servants, which they ly were ; some- 
times correcting wilful abuses, and sometimes the mistakes which 
they made through ignorance. As the license in which they had 
lived had made them refractory, and they hoped to secure them- 
selves by flattering the other quzstors, they boldly withstood Cato. 


1 From @ tion which commer below, shows that he did not gtrs 
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He therefore dismissed the principal of them, whom he had detected 
in a fraud in the division ‘of anestate. Against another he lodged 
an indictment for forgery. His defence was undertaken by 
Lutatius Catulus, then censor ; a man whose authority was not 
anly supported by his high office, but still more by his reputation ; 
for, in justice and regularity of life, he had distinguished himself 
above all the Romans of his time. He was also a friend and 
favourer of Cato, on account of his upright conduct; yet he 

josed him in this causc. Perceiving he had not right on his 
side, he had recourse to entreaties ; but Cato would not suffer him 
to proceed in that manner ; and, as he did not desist, took occasion 
to say, “It would be a great disgrace for you, Catulus, who are 
censor and inspector of our lives and manners, to be turned out of 
court by my lictors.” Catulus gave him a look, as if he intended 
to make answer; however, he did not speak: cither through 
anger or shame, he went off silent, and greatly disconcerted. 
Nevertheless, the man was not condemned. As the number of 
voices against him exceeded those for him by one only, Catulus 
desired the assistance of Marcus Lollius, Cato’s colleague, who was 
prevented by sickness, from attending the trial; but, upon his 
application, was brought in a litter into court, and ave the deter- 
mining voice in favour of the defendant. ‘et Cato would not 
restore him to his at ating st El y him his stipend ; for he 

o 





considered the partial suf lius as a thing of no account. 

‘The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, he took the direction 
of the public papers and finances into his own hands, By these 
means, in a little time he rendered the treasury more respectable 
than the senate itself; and it was commonly thought as well as 
said, that Cato had given the quzstorship all the dignity of the 
consulate, For, having made it his business to find out all the 
debts of long standing due to the public, and what the public was 
indebted to private pe! he settled affairs in such a 
manner that the commonwealth could no longer either do or suffer 
any injury in that respect ; strictly demanding and insisting on the 
payment of whatever was owing to the state; and at the same 
time, readily and freely satisfying all who had claims upon it. 
‘This naterally gained him reverence among the people, when they 
saw many obliged to pay who never to have been called to 
account ; and many receiving debts which they had given up as 
desperate, His lecessors had often, through interest or pes 
suasion, accepted false “ills, and pretended orders of senate ; bu. 
nothing of that kind escaped Cato. There was one order it 
particular, which he suspected to be forged, and though it had 
many witnesses to support it, he would not allow it till the consuls 
came and declared it upon oath, 

There were a number of assassins em, in the last proscrip- 
tion, to whom Syila had given 12,000 mas for each head they 
brought him. These were looked upon by all the world as the 
most execrable villains ; yet no man had ventured to take ven- 
geance on them. Cato, however, summoned all who had received 
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the public money for such unjust services, and made them refund ; 
inveighing, at the same fime, with equal reason and severity against 
their iy and abominable decds. These riches, fins dis- 

ced, and, as it were, ji , were afterwards indicted for 
Srirder before the jodges who punished them as they deserved, 
All ranks of people rejoiced at these executions ; they thought the 
saw the tyranny rooted out with these men, and Syila himself 
capitally punished in the death of his ministers. 

‘The people were also delighted with his indefatigable diligence ; 
for ke always came to the treasury before his collenzues, and was 
the last that left it. There was no assembly of the people, or meet- 
ing of the senate, which he did not attend, in otder to keep a 
watchfl eye upon all partial remissions of fines and duties, and all 
unreasonable grants, Thus, having cleared the exchequer of in- 
formers and all such vermin, and filled it with treasure, he showed 
that it is possible for Government to be rich without oppressing 
the subject. At first this conduct of his was very obnoxious to his 
colleagues, but in time it came to be agreeable, because, by 
refusing to give away any of the public money, or to make any 
partial determination, he stood the rage of disappointed avarice for 
them all ; and, to the Importinity of solicitation they would answer, 
that they could do nothing without the consent of Cato. 

The last day of his office he was conducted home by almost the 
whole body of citizens. But, by the pay he was in’rmed that 
some of the principal men in Rome, who had great influence upon 
Marcellus, were besieging him in the treasury, and pressing him to 
make out an order for sums which they pretended to be due to 
them. Marcellus, from his childhood, was a friend of Cato’s, and 
a good queestor while be acted with him ; but, when he acted alone, 
he was too much influenced by personal regards for petitioners, 
and by a natural inclination to oblige. Cato, therefore, imme- 
diately turned back, and finding Marcellus already prevailed upon 
to make out the order, he called for the registers, and erased it ; 
Marcellus alt the while standing by in silence. Not content with 
this, he took him out of the treasury, and led him to his own 
house, Marcellus, however, did not ‘complain, either then or 
afterwards, but continued the same friendship and intimacy with 
wnt Get of his questorship ired, Cato ke; 

fer the time of his qt ip was expil to a 
watchful eye upon the treasury. He had his servants there Taily 
minuting the proceedings ; and he spent much time himself 
in perusing the public accounts from the time of Sylla to his own ; 
a copy of which he had purchased for five talents. 

ever the senate was summoned to meet, he was the first to 
give his attendance, and the last to withdraw; and oftentimes, 
while the rest were slowly assembling, he would sit down and read, 
polling. his own before his book ; nor would he ever be out of 
town when a‘house was called. Pompey finding that, in all bis un- 
warrantable attempts, he must find a severe and inexorable 
opponent in Cato, when he had a point of that kind to carry, threw 
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in his way either the cause of some friend to plead, or arbitration, 
or other business to attend to. But Cato soon perceived the snare, 
and rejected all the applications of his friends ; declaring, that, 
when the senate was to sit, he would never undertake any other 
Leary te Foe bis attention to the leit of povermraeat _ 
‘not. that of some others, guided views jonour or profit 
nor left to chance or humour ; but he thought @ good citizen ought 
to be as solicitous about the public, as a bee is about her hive, For this 
mason he desired his friends, and others with whom he had con- 
Rections in the provinces to give him an account of the edicts, the 
important decisions, and all the principal business transacted 


He made a point of it to oppose Clodius the seditious demagogue, 
who was aiveys proposing some dangerous law, or some chan, 
in the constitution, or accusing the priests and vestals to the ople. 
Fabia Terentia, sister to Cicero's wife, and one of the vestals, was 
impeached the rest, and in danger of being condemned. But 
Cato defended the cause of these injured people so well, that 
Clodius was forced to withdraw i greet confusion, and leave the 
gy. ‘When Cicero came to him for this service, be said, 
“ You must thank your country, whose utility is the spring that 
guides all my actions.” 

His reputation came to be so great that a certain orator, in a 
cause where only one witness was produced, said to the judges, 
“One man’s evidence is not sufficient to go by, not even if it was 
Cato’s.” It grew, indeed, into a kind of proverb, when people were 
speaking of strange and incredible things, to say, “I would not 
believe such a thing, though it were affirmed by Cato,” 

A man profuse in his expenses, and in all respects of a worthless 
character, taking upon him one day to speak in the senate in praise 
of temperance and sobriety, Amnaus arose up and said, “ Hho 
can endure to hear @ man whe eats and drinks like Crassus, and 
Outlds Hike Lucullus, pretend to talk here lke Cato?” Hence 
others, who were Giolote and abandoned in their id but 
preserved a gravity and austerity in their discourse, came by way 
of ridicule to be called Catos. 

His friends advised him to offer himself for the tribuneship ; but 
he thought it was not yet time. He said, “He looked upon an 
office of such power and authority as a violent medicine, which 
ought not ta be used except in cases of great necessity.” As, at 
that time, he had no public business to engage him, he took his 
books and thllceophers with him, and set out for Lucania, whcre 
he had lands, and an country retreat. By the way he 
met with a number carriages, and servants, which he 
found belonged to Metellus Nepos, who was going to Rome to 
apply for the tribuneship. This put him to a stand‘ he remained 
some time in deep thought, then gave his people orders to 
turn back. To his friends, who were surprised at this conduct, 
“ Know ye not,” said he, “that Metellus is formidable even in his 
stupidity? But remember, that he now follows the counsels of 
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Pompey i that the state lies prostrate before him; and that he 
will fall upon and crush it with the force of a thunderbolt, J: %#is 
then atime for the pursuit of rural amusements? Let us rescue 
our liberties, or dizin their defence /” Upon the remonstrance of 
his friends, however, he proceeded to his farm ; and alter a short 
stay there, returned to the city. He arrived in the evening, and 
early next morning went to the forum, as a candidate for the 
tribuneship, in opposition to Metellus ; for to opposc, is the nature 
of that office ; and its power is chiefly negative : insomuch, that 
the dissent of a single voice is sufficient to disannul a measure in 
which the whole assembly besides has concurred. 

Cato was at first attended only by 2 small number of his friends ; 
but, when his intentions were made known, he was immediately 
surrounded by men of honour and virtue, the rest of his acquaint- 
ance, who gave him the strongest encouragement, and solicited him 
to apply for the tribuneship, not as # might imply a favour con- 
ferred on himself, but as it would be an honour and an advantage 
to his fellow citizens ; observing, at the same time, that though it 
had been frequently in his power to obtain this office without the 
trouble of opposition ; yet he now stepped forth, regardless, not 
only of that trouble, but even ot personal danger, when the liberties 
of bis country were at stake. Such was the zeal and cagerness of 
the people who pressed around him that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he made his way to the forum, 

Being appointed tribune, with Metcllus amongst the rest, be 
observed that great corruption had crept into the consular elections. 
On this subject he gave a severe charge to the people, which hc 
concluded, by affirming on oath, that he would persecute every one 
that should offend in that way. He took care, however, that 
Silanus, who had married his sister Servilia, should be excepted. 
But against ‘Murema, who, by means of bribery, had carried the 
consulship at the same time with Silanus, he laid an information, 
By the laws of Rome, the person accused has power to set a guard 
upon him who lays the information, that he may have no oppar- 
tunity of supporting a false accusation by private machinations be- 
fore his trial. When the person that was appointed Murzna’s 
officer, on this occasion observed the liberal and candid conduct of 
Cato ; that he sought only to sq] his information by fair and 
open evidence ; he was so with the excellence and dignity 
of his character, that he would frequently wait upon him in the 
forum, ox at his house, and, after inquiring whether he should 
proceed that day in the business of the information, if Cato 
answered in the negative,he made no scruple of leaving him. 
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When the trial came on, who was then consul, and 
Murzna’s advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, threw out many 
pleasant things against the Stoics, and their paradoxical philosophy. 
‘This occasioned no small mirth amongst the judges ; upon which 
‘Cato only observed with a smile, to those who stood next him, that 
Rome had indeed a most laughable consul. Murzena acied a very 
prudent part with regard to Cato; for, though acquitted of the 
qd be had brought against him, he nevertheless consulted him 

‘occasions of importance during his consulship, respected him 
for his sense and v@tue, and use of his counsels in the 
administration of government. For Cato, on the bench, was the 
most rigid dispenser of justice : though in private society, he svas 
affable and humane, 

Before he was appointed tribune in the consulship of Cicero, he 
supported the supreme magistrate in a very seasonable manner, by 
many cxcellent measures during the turbulent times of Catiline. 
It is well known that this man meditated nothing less than a total 
subversion of the Roman state; and that, by the spirited counsels 
and conduct of Cicero, he was obliged to fly from Rome without 
effecting his purpose, But Lentulus, Cothegus, and the rest oi the 
conspirators, after reproaching Catiline for his timidity, and the 
feeblencss of his enterprises, resolved to distinguish themselves at 
least more effectually. Their scheme was nothing less than to 
burn the city, and destroy the empire, by the revolt of the colonies 
and foreign wars. Upon the dis this conspiracy, Cicero 
called a council ; and the first that was Silanus. He gave it 
ag his opinion, that the conspirators should be punished with the 
utmost rigour. This opinion was adopted by the rest till it came 
to Casar. This cloquent man, consistent with whose ambitious 

rinciples it was rathcr to encourage than to suppress any threaten- 
tng innovations, urged, in his usual uasive manner, the propricty 
of allowing the accused the privil of trial; and that the con- 
spirators should only be taken into custody. The senate, who were 
under apprehensions from the thought it prudent to come 
into this measure ; and even Silanus retracted, and declared he 
thought of nothing more than dmprisonment, that being the most 
rigorous punishment a citizen of Rome could suffer. 

‘This change of sentiment in those who spoke first was followed 
by the rest, who all gave into milder measures, But Cato, who 
was ef a contrary opinion, defended that opinion’ with the greatest 
vehemence, eloquence, and energy. He reproached Silanus for his 
pusillanimity in changing his resolution, He attacked Ceesar, and 
charged him with a secret design of subverting the government, 
under the plausible appearance of mitigating speeches and a 
humane conduct ; of intimidating the senate by the same means, 
even in a case where he had to fear for himself, and wherein he 
might think himself happy if he could be exempted from every im- 
putation and suspicion of guilt: he, who had openly and daring] 
attempted to rescue from justice the enemies of the state; an 
shown, that so far from having ary compassion for his country, 
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when on the brink of destruction, he could even pity and plead for 
the wretches, the unnatural wretches, who meditated its ruin, and 
grieve that their punishment should prevent their dlesign. This, it 
wsaid, is the only oration of Cato that is extant, Cirera had 
elected a number of the serftest writers, whom he kad taught the 
art of abbreviating words by characters, and had placed them in 
dierent parts of the senate-house. Before his consulate, they hed 
no short-hand writers. Cato carried his point ; and it was decreed, 
agreeably to his opinion, that the conspirators should suffer capital 
punishment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate picture of the mind 
and manners of Cato, the least circumstance that may contribute to 
mark them should not escape our notice. While he was warmly 
contesting his point with Cresar, and the eyes of the whole senate 
were upon the disputants, it is said that a billet was brought in and 
delivered to Cresar. Cato immediately suspected, and charged him 
with some traitorous design ; and it was moved in the scnate, that 
the billet should be read publicly. Cwsar delivered it to Cato, who. 
stood near him ; and the latter had no souner cast his cye upon it 
than he perceived it to be the hand of his own sister Sei who 
was passionately in love with Ciesar, by whom she had been 
dcbanched, He therefore threw it back to Cassar, saying, “Take 
it, you sot,” and went on with his discourse. Cato was alway 
unfortunate amongst the women. ‘This Servilia was infamous for 
her commerce with Cwsar; and his other sister was in still worse 
repute ; for though married to Lucullus, one of the first men in 
Rome, by whom she also had a son, she was divorced for her 
insufferable irregularities. But what was most distressing to 
Cato was, that the conduct of his own wife Atilia, was by no means 
unexceptionable ; and that, after having brought him two children, 
he was obliged to part with her. 

his divorce from Atilia, he married Martia, the daughter 

of Philip, a woman of good character ; but this part of Cate’s life, 
like the plots in the drama, is involved and intricate. Thraseas, 
upon the authority of Munatius, Cato’s particular friend, who lived 
under the same roof with him, gives us this account of the matter. 
Amongst the friends and followers of Cato, some made more open 
Lr of their sentiment me than others. Sek these wns 
uintus Hortensius, a man ignity and politeness. Not 
contented merely with the friendship Gf Cate he war desirous of x 
family alliance with him ; and for this purpose, he scrupled not to 
west that his daughter Portia, who was already married to 

Bit as, by whom she had two children, might be lent to him, asa 
fruitful soil for the purpose of propagation. The thing itself, he 
owned, was uncommon, but by no means unnatural or improper. 
For why should a woman in the flower of her 28e either continue 
useless, till she is past child-bearing, or overburden her husband 
with toolarge a family? The mutual use of women, he added, in 
virtuous families, would not only increase 2 virtuous offspring, but. 
strengthen and extend the connections of society. Moreover, if 
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Bibulus should be unwilling wholly to give up his wife, she should 
be restored after she had him the honour of an alliance to 
Cato by her pregnancy. Cato answered, that he had the test 
regard for the friendship of Hortensius, but he could not think of 
his application for another man’s wife. Hortensius, however, 
would not give up the poiat here: but when he conld not obtain 
Cato’s daughter, he applied for his wife, saying, that she was yet a 
young woman, and Cato’s family ly large enough, He could 
not possibly make this request upon a supposition that Cato had no 
regard for his wife; for she was at that very time pregnant, 
Notwithstanding, the latter, when he observed the violent in- 
clination Hortensius had to be allied to him, did not absolutely 
refuse him ; but said it was necessary to consult Martia’s father, 
Phifip, on the occasion, Philp, therefore, was applied to, and his 
daughter was espoused to Hortensius in the presence and with the 
consent of Cato. 

‘When the conspirators were executed, and Cesar, who, on 
account of his calumnies in the senate, was obliged to # row bim- 
self on the people, had infused a spirit of insurrection into the 
worst and lowest of the citizens, Cato, being apprchensive of the 
consequences, engaged the senate to appease the multitude by a 
free gilt of corn. jis cost 1,250 talents a year; but it had the 
desired effect, 

Metellus, upon entering on his office as tribune, held several 
seditious meetings, and published an edict, that Pompey should 
bring his troops into Italy, under the pretext of saving the city from 
the attempts of Catiline. Such was the pretence; but his real 
design was to give up the state into the hands of Pompey, 

jpon the meeting of the senate, Cato, instead of treating 
Metellus with his usunl asperity, expostulated with great mildness, 
and had even recourse to entreaty, intimating, at the same time, 
that his family had ever stood in the interest of the nobility. 
Metellus, who imputed Cato's milriness to his fears, was the more 
insolent on that account, and most audaciously asserted that he 
would carry his purpose into execution, whether the senate would 
or not. vorce, the air, the attitude of Cato, were changed in 
a moment; and, with all the force of eloquence, he declared, 
“That while he was living, Pompey should never enter armed into 
the city.” The senate neither approved ot the conduct of Cato, nor 
of Metellus, The latter they considered as a desperate and pro- 
fiigate madman, who had no other aim than that of general 
destruction and confusion. The virtue of Cato they looked upon 
as a kind of enthusiasm, which would ever lead him to aym in the 
cause of injustice and the laws. 

‘When the people came to vote for this edict, a number of aliens, 
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iators, and slaves armed by Metellus, aj in the forum 
eee followed by Sere of the cheats he weiaed to 
introduce Pompey, in hopes of a revolution ; and his hands were 
ened by the pretorial power of Crsar. Cato, on the other 

hand, had the principal citizens on his side ; but they were rather 
sharers in the injury, than auxiliaries in the removal of it, The 
danger to which he was exposed was now so great that his family 
was under the utmost concern. The greatest part of his friends 
and relations came to his house in the evening, and passed the 
night without either eating or His wife and sisters be- 
wailed their misfortunes with tears, he himself passed the 
evening with the utmost confidence and tranquillity, encouragin, 
the rest to imitate his example. He supped and went to rest as 
usual; and slept soundly till he was awaked by his colleague 
Minutius Thermus. He went to the forum, accompanied by few, 
but met by many, who advised him ‘to take care of his person. 
When he saw the temple of Castor surrounded by armed men, the 
steps occupied by gladiators, and Metellus himself seated on an 
eminence with Cwsar, turning to his friends, “ Which,” said he, “is 
most contemptible, the savage disposition, or the cowardice, of 
him who brings such an army against a man who is naked and un- 
armed?” Upon this, he proceeded to the place with Thermus. 
Those who occupied the steps fell back to make way for him ; but 
would suffer no one else to pass. Munatius only with some 
difficulty he drew alang with him ; and, as soon as he cntcred, he 
took his seat between Casar and Metellus, that he might, by that 
means, prevent their discourse, This embar them not a 
little ; and what added to their perplexity, was the countepance 
and approbation that Cato met with from all thé honest men 
that were present, who, while they admired his firm and steady 
spirit, so strongly marked in his aspect, encouraged him to per- 
severe in the cause of liberty, and mutually agreed to support him. 
Metellus, enraged at this, proposed to read the edict, Cato put 
in his negative ; and that having no effect, he wrested it out of his 
hand. Metellus then attempted to speak it from memory ; but 
Thermus prevented him by putting his band upon bis mouth. 
‘When he this ineffectuzl, and perceived that the people were 
' gone over to the opposite party, he ordered his armed men to make 
a riot, and throw the whole into contusion. Upon this the people 
dispersed, and Cato was left alone, exposed to a storm of sticks 
stones. But Murena, though the former had so lately an in- 
formation against him, would not desert him. He defended him 
with his gown from the danger to which he was exposed ; entreated 
the mob to desist from their violence, and at length carried him off 
in his arms into the temple of Castor. When Metellus found the 
benches deserted, and the adversary put to the rout, he imagined 
he had gained his point, and again very modestly proceeded to 
confirm the edict, The adversary, however, quickly rallied, and 
advanced with shouts of the greatest courage and confidence. 
Metellus’s party, supposing that, by some means, they had got 
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arms, was thrown into confusion, and immediately took to flight. 
Upon the dispersion of these, Cato came forward, and, by his en- 
couragement and applause, established a considerable party against 
La be senate too voted that Cato should, at all create, be 
suppo? i that an edict, so pregnant with everythi1 it 
wus pemicions to order and good goremment, and led. even a 
tendency to civil war, should be opposed with the utmost rigour. 

Metellus still maintained his resolution ; but finding his friends 
intimidated by the ered spirit of Cato, he came suddenly 
into the open court, assem! the people, said everything that he 
thought might render Cato odious to them ; and decared> that he 
would have nothing to do with the arbitrary principles of that man, 
or his conspiracy against Pompey, whose disgrace Rome might one 
day have severe occasion to repent. 

‘pon this he immediately set off for Asia to carry an account of 
these matters to Pompey. And Cato, by ridding the commonwealth 
of this troublesome tribune, and crashing, as it were, in him, the 
growing power of Pompey, obtained the highest reputation. But 
what made him still more popular was bis prevails ig on the senate 
to desist from their par of voting Metellus infamous, and 
divesting him of the magistracy. His humanity and moderation in 
not insulting a vanquished enemy, were admired by the people in 
general whilst men of political sagacity could see that he thought 
it prudent not to provoke Pompey too much. 

parbe pela is, Lucullus reload from the war, which being 
conchy ompey, gave general, in some measure, the 
laurels ; | rendered obnoxious to the » People, thro a the 
impeachment of Caius Memmins, who opposed him more from a 
view of making his court to Pompey than any personal hatred, he 
was in danger of losing bis trumphs. ‘ato, however, partly 
because Lucullus was allied to him by marrying his daughter 
Servilia, and partly because he thought the Proceedings unfair, 
0 Memmius, and by that means exposed himself to great 
obloquy. But though divested of his tribunitial office, as of a 
tyrannical authority, be had full credit enough to banish Memnius 
from the courts and from the lists. Lucullus, therefore, having 
obtained his triumph, attached himself to Cato, as to the strongest 
bulwark against the power of ». When that great man re- 
ar ts the war, content of i interest i Re ee the 
magnificent reception he everywhere met with, he scruy not to 
pend @ requisition to the senate, that they would defer the election 
of consuls till his arrival, that he might support Piso, Whilst they 
were in doubt about the matter, Cato, not because he was under 
any concem about deferring the election, but that he might inter- 
cept the hopes and attempts of Pompey, remonstrated against the 
measure, and carried it in the negative. Pompey was not a little 
disturbed at this ; and concluding, that, if Cato were his enemy, he 
would be the test obstacle to his designs, he sent for his friend 
Munatius, commissioned him to demand two of Cato’s nieces 
in marriage ; the elder for himself, amd the younger for his son, 
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Some say that they were not Cato’s nieces, but his daughters. Be 
that as it may, when Munatius opened his commission to Cato, in 
the presence of his wife and sisters, the women were not a little 
delighted with the splendour of the alliance. But Cato, without a 
moment's hesitation, answered, * Go, Munatius ; go, and tell Pom- 
pey, that Cato is not to be caught in a female snare. Tell him, at 
the same time, that I am sensible of the honour he does me ; and 
whilst he continues to act as he ought to do, I shall have that 
friendship for him which is superior to affinity ; but I will never 
give hostages, againet my country, to the glory of Pompey.” The 
women, ag it 1s natural to suppose, were chageined : and even the 
friends of Cato blamed the severity of his answer. But Pompcy 
soon after gave him an opportunity of vindicating his conduct, by 
open bribery in a consular election. “You see now,” said Cato to 
the women, “what would have been the consequence of iny alliance 
with Pompey. I should have had my share in all the aspersions that 
are thrown upon him,” and they owned that he bad acted right 
However, if one ought to judge trom the’ event, it is clear that 
Cato did wrong in rejecting the alliance of Pompey. By suffering 
it to devolve to Caesar, the united Bower of those two great men 
went near to overturn the Roman Empire. The commonwealth st 
Pectually destroyed. But this would never have been the case, 
not Cato, to whom the slighter faults of Pompey were 
obnoxious, suffered him, by thus strengthening his hands, to 
it greater crimes, These consequences, however, were only 
impending at the period under our review. When Lucullus had 
a dispute with Pompey, concerning their institutions in Pontus (for 
each wanted to confirm his own), as the former was evidently in- 
jured, he had the support of Cato; while Pompey, his junior in 
the senate, in order to increase his populanty, proposed the 
Agrarian law in favour of the army. Cato opposed it, and it was 
Tejected ; in consequence of which Pompcy attached himself to 
dius, the most violent and factious of the tribunes: and much 
about the same time contracted his alliance with Cesar, to which 
Cato in some measure led the way. Czsar, on his return from 
Spain, was at once a candidate for the consulship, and demanded 
atriumph. But as the laws of Rome required that those who sue 
for the su magistracy should sue in person ; and those who 
triumph should be without the walls ; he p ned the senate 
that he might be allowed to sue for the consulshij Proxy, The 
to, 1 











senate in general agreed to oblige Czsar; and wi \e 
only one who opposed it, found this to be the case, as soon as it 
came to his turn, he spoke the whole day long, and thus prevented 
the doing of any business. Cesar, therefore, gave up the affair of 
the triumph, entered the city, and applied at once for the consul- 
ship and the interest of Pompey. As soon as he was appointed 
consul, he married Julia; and as they had both entered, into a 
Yeague against the ‘commonwealth, one proposed the law for the 
Aistribution of lands amongst the poor, and the other seconded the 
Propusal Lucullus and Cicero, in conjunction with Bibulus, the 
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other consul, opposed it. But Cato in icular, who sus; id 
the pernicious consequences of Casar’s Ponnection with Pompey, 
was strenuous against the motion ; and said it was not the dis- 
tribution of lands that he feared so much as the rewards which the 
cajolers of the people might expect from their favours, 

In this not only the senate agreed with him, but many of the 
people too, who were reasonably offended by the unconstitutional 
conduct of Casar. For whatever the maddest and the most 
violent of the tribunes proposed for the pleasure of the mob, Crsar, 
to pay an abject court to 1! rat by the consular authority. 

jen he found his motion, likely to be overruled, hts 
party bad recourse to violence, pelted Dibulus the consul with dirt, 
and broke the rods of his /icéors. At length, when darts began to 
be thrown, and many were wouns the rest of the senate fled as 
fast as possible out of the forum. Cato was the last who left it; 
and, as he walked slowly ‘along, he frequently looked back, and 
execrated the wickedness and madnessofthe people. The Agrarian 
law, therefore, was not only passed, but they obliged the whole 
senate to take an oath that ‘would confirm and support it ; and 
those that should refuse were sentenced to pay a heavy fine, 
Necessity brought most of them into the measure ; for Sey Te- 
membered the example of Metellus Numidicus, who was banishe: 
for refusing to comply, in a similar instance, with the y 
Cato was solicited by the tears of the female part of his family, and 
the entreaties of his friends, to yield and take the oath ; but what 
principally induced him was the remonstrances and expostulations 
of Cicero ; who represented to him, that there might not be so 
much virtue as he imagined in one man’s dissenting from a decree 
that was established by the rest of the senate : that to expose him- 
self to certain danger, without even the possibility of producing any 


ford effect, was perfect insanity; and, what was still worse, to 
ave the commonwealth, for hil he had und one #o many 
toils, to innovators would look as if he 
Fre lac opi rmpstrntag eri rng p cree 


do without Rome; but could not do without Cato: his 
friends could not do without him : himself could not dispense with 
his assistance and support, while the audacious Clodius, by means 
of his tribunitial authority, was forming the most dangerous 
machinations against him, By these, and the hke remonstrances, 
solicited at home, and in the forum, Cato, it is said, was with 
ifficulty prevailed on to take the oath; and that, his friend 
Favonius excepted, he was the last that took it. 
pitted, wi _ cere m Cesar roposed another tophas dis- 
tributing almost the whole province pania amongst the poor. 
Cato alone opposed it. And though Cmsar di d him from the 
bench, and conveyed him to pri: he omitted not, nevertheless, 
to speak as he passed in defence of lil , to enlarge upon the con- 
quences of the act, and to exhort the citizens to put a stop to 
ah proceedings, senate, with heavy hearts, and ull ine 
virtuous part of the people, followed Cato, with silent indignation. 
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Cmsar was not inattentive to the patie discontent that this proceed 
ing occasioned ; but ambiti ly expecting some concessions on 
the part of Cato, he proceeded to himto prison. At length, 
however, when he found these expectations vain, unable any longer 
to support the shame to which this conduct exposed him, he in- 
structed one of the tribunes to rescue him from his officers. The 
Reopte, notwithstanding, brought into his interest by these public 
istributions, voted _ the i of Ilyricum and all Gacl, 
together with four legions, ive years; tl 
Cato foretold them, al the same time, that they were voting a tyrant 
into the citadel of Rome, They moreover created Clodius, con- 
wary to the laws (for he was of the patrician order), a tribune of 
the people, because they knew he would, in every respect, accede 
to their wishes with regard to the banishment of Cicero. Calpurnius 
Piso, the father of Czsar’s wife, and Aulus Gabinius a bosom 
friend of Pompey’s, as we are told by those who knew him best, 

Yet, Seah tay had ything in their hands, aud had gained 

fet, though tl every in their 5, aU in 
one part of the people by favour and the other by fear, still they 
were afraid of Cato. They remembered the pains it cost them to 
overbear him, and that the violent and compulsive measures they 
had recourse to did them but little honour, Clodius, too, saw that 
he could not distress Cicero while supported by Cato ; yet this 
was his great object, and, upon his entering on his tribunitial 
office ad an interview with Cato ; when, after paying him tho 
compliment of being the most honest man in ‘Rome, proposed to 
him, asa testimony of his sincerity, the government of Cyprus, an 
appointment which he said had been solicited by many. Cato 
answered, that, far from being a favonr, it was a treacherous 
scheme and a disgrace ; upon which Clodius fiercely replied, “ If 
it is not your pleasure to go, it is mine that you shall yo.” 
And saying this, he went immediately to the senate, and procured 
a decree for Cato’s expedition, Yet he neither supplied him with 
a vessel, 2 soldier, or a servant, two secretaries excepted, one of 
whom was a notorious thief, and the other a client of his own. 
Besides, as if the charge of Cyprus, and the opposition of Ptolemy 
were not a sufficient task for him, he ordered him likewise to 
restore the Byzantine exiles. But his view in all this was to keep 
Cato as Jong as sible out of Rome. G by th 

‘ato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Cicero, who was at the same 
time clasely kunsea by Clodies, by no means to involve hia country 
in a civil war, but to yield to the necessity of the times. 

By means of his friend Canidius, whom he sent before him to 
q he negotiated with Ptolemy in such a manner, that he 
yielded without coming to blows ; for Cato gave him to understand, 
that he should not live in a poor or abject condition, but that he 
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should be appointed high priest to the Paphian Venus! While 
this was negotiating, Cato stopped at Rhodes, at once waiting for 
Prolemy’s answer, and making preparations for the reduction of 
the islan 

In the meantime Ptolemy, king of Ej who had left Alex- 
andria upon some quarrel with his subject, was on his way to 
Rome, in order to solicit his re-establishment from Caesar and 
Pompey, by means of the Roman arms. Being informed that 
Cato was at Rhodes, he sent to him, in hopes that he would wait 
upon him. When his messenger arrived, Cato, who then happened 
to have taken physic, told him, that if Ptolemy wanted to see him, 
he might come himself. When he came, Cato neither went for- 
ward to meet him, nor did he so much as rise from his seat, but 
saluted him as he would do a common person, and carelessly bade 
him sit down. Ptolemy was somewhat hurt by it at first, and 
surprised to meet with such a supercilious severity of manners in 
aman of Cato’s mean dress and appearance. However, when he 
entered into conversation with him concerning his affairs, when he 
heard his free and nervous eloquence, he was easily reconciled to 
him, Cato, it seems, blamed his impolitic application to Rome ; 
represented to him the hay he had left, and that he was 
about to expose himself to toils, the es of attendance, and, 
ba = bie wera the avarice 4 avarice in man chiefs, which the 
whol lom o! money, could not 1 
Fie advisn) hia to ouch Wh bp Get, and Cf reanched th 
people, offering him at the same time his attendance and media- 
tion ; and Ptolemy, restored by his representations, as it were, 
from insanity to reason, admired the discretion, and sincerity of 
Cato, and determined to follow his advice, His friends, neverthe- 
Jess, brought him back to his former measures; but he was no 
sooner at the door of one of the magistrates of Rome than he 
repented of his folly, and blamed himself for rejecting the virtuous 
counsels of Cato, as for disobeying the oracle of a 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato’s good stars would have it, took 
himself off by poison. As be was said to have left a full treasury, 
Cato being determined togo himself to Byzantium, sent his nephew 
Brutus to Cyprus, because he had not sufficient confidence in 
Canidius ; when theexiles were reconciled to the rest of the citizens, 
and all things quiet in Byzantium, he proceeded to Cyprus, Here 
he found the royal furniture very magnificent in the articles of 
vessels, tables, jewels, and purple, all which were to be converted 
into ready money. In the management of this affair he was very 
exact, attended at the sales, took the accounts himself, and brought 
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every article tothe best market. Nor would he trust to the common 
customs of sale-factors, auctioneers, bidders, or even his own 
friends ; but had private conferences with the purchasers, in which 
he urged them to bid higher, so that everything went off at the 
greatest rate. By this means be gave offence to many of his friends, 
and almost implacably his particular inend Munatius, 
Ceesar, too, in his oration against him, availed himself of this cir- 
cumstance, and treated him very severely. Munatius, however, 
tells us that this misunderstanding was not so much occasioned by 
Cato's distrust, as by his neglect of him, and by his own jealousy 
of Canidius : for Munatius wrote memoirs of Cato, which Thrseas 
has chiefly followed. He tells us, that he was amongst the last 
that arrived at Cyprus, and by that means found nothing but the 
refuse of the lodgings ; that he went to Cato's apartments, and was 
refused admittance, because Cato was privately concerting some- 
thing with Canidius; and that when he modestly complained of 
this conduct, he received a severe answer from Cato ; who observed, 
with Theophrastus, that too much love was frequently the occasion, 
of hatred ; and that he, because of the strength of his attachment 
to him, was angry at the slightest inattention. He told him, at the 
game time, that he made use of Canidius as a necessary agent, and 
because he had more confidence in him than in the rest, having 
found him honest, though he had been there from the first, and 
had opportunities of being otherwise. This conversation, which he 
had in private with Cato, the latter he informs us related to 
Canidius ; and when this came to his knowledge, he would neither 
attend at Cato’s entertainments, nor, though called upon, assist at 
his councils. Cato threatened to punish him for disobeclience, and, 
as is usual, to take a pledge from him2 Munatius paid no regard 
to it, but sailed for Rome, and long retained his resentment. Upon 
Cato’s return, by means of Marcia, who at that time lived with her 
husband, he and Munatius were both invited to sup with Barca. 
Cato, who came in after the rest of the company had taken their 
places, asked where he shuuld take his place? Barca answered, 
where he pleased, “Then,” said he, “I will take my place by 
Munatius.” He therefore took his place next him, but he showed 
himnoother marks of friendshipduring supper; afterwards, however, 
at the request of Marcia, Cato wrote to him, that be should be glad 
to see him. He therefore waited on him at his own house, and 
being entertained by Marcia till the rest of the morning visitors 
were gone, Cato came in and embraced him with great kindness, 
We have dwelt upon these little circumstances the longer, as, in 
our opinion, they contribute, no less than more public and important 
actions, towards the clear delineation of manners and characters. 
Cato in his expedition had acquired nearly 7,000 talents ai silver 
and being under some apprehensions on account of the length of 
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his he provided a number of vessels that would hold two 
talents five hundred drachmas a-piece. To each of these he 
ted a Cord, at the end of which was fastened a large piece of 
cork, so that if any misfortune should happen to the ship that con- 
tained them, these buoys might mark the spot where they lay, ‘The 
whole treasure, however, except a very little, was conveyed with 
safety. Yet his two books of accounts, which he kept accurate, 
were both lost ; one by shipwreck with his freedman Phil ts" 
and the other by fire at Corcyra; for the sailors, on account of the 
coldness of the weather, kept fires in the tents by night, and thus 
the misfortune happened. This troubled Cato, though Ptolemy's 
servants, whom he had brought over with him, were sufficient 
vouchers for his conduct, against enemies and informers. For he 
did not intend these accounts merely as a proof of his honesty, but 
to recommend the same kind of accuracy and industry to 5 
As soon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in Rome, the 
magistrates, the priests, the whole senate, and multitudes of the 
people, went down to the river to meet him, and covered both its 
banks, so that his reception was something like a triumph. Yet 
there was an ill-timed haughtiness in his conduct ; for, though the 
consuls and praetors came to wait upon him, he did not so much as 
attempt to make the shore where they were, but rowed carelessly 
along in a royal six-oarea galley, aud did not land till be came into 
port with his whole fleet. The people, however, were struck with 
admiration at the vast qu: of that was carried along 
the streets, and the senate, in assembly, bestowed the highest 
encomiums upon him, and voted him a ‘ip extraordinary, 
and the might of attending at the ic shows in a pretexta, or 
purple-bordered gown. But these honours he thought proper te 
decline, At the same time he petitioned that they would grant his 
freedom to Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy's, in favour of whose 
diligence and fidelity he gave his own testimony. Philip, the 
father of Marcia, was consul at that time, and his colleagues 
respected Cato no less for his virtue than Philp might for his 
alliance, so that he had in some measure the whole consular in- 
terest in his hands. When Cicero retumed from that exile to 
which he bad been sentenced by Clodins, his influence was 
considerable, and he scrupled not, in the absence of Clodius, to 
pull down and destroy the tribunal edicts which the latter had put 
up in the Capitol. Upon this the senate was assembled, and 
Cicero, upon the accusation of Clodius, made his defence, by 
alleging ‘that Clodius had not been legally appointed tribune, and 
that, of course, every act of his office was null and void. Cato 
interrupted him, and said, “ That he was indeed sensible that the 
whole administration of Clodius had been wicked and absurd ; but 
that if every act of his office were to be annulled, all that he had 
done in Cyprus would stand for nothing, because his commission, 
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issuing from a tribune not legally inted, could not be valid ; 
that Clodius, though he was of a perician family, had not been 
chosen trilume contrary to law, ise he had previously been 
enrolled in the order of plebeians by an act passed for that purpose, 
and that, if he had acted unjustly in his office, he was liable to 
persona! impeachments, while at the same time the office itself re- 
tained its proper force and authority.” This occasioned a quarrel for 
some time between Cicero and Cato, but afterwards t! were 
reconciled. 

Cesar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met Pompey and 
Crassus, and it was agreed that the two Iast should again stand 
for the Consulship, _ coms should retain his government five 
years longer, and that Provinces, revenues, and troops 
should be secured to themselves. 7his was nothing less thana 
division of empire, and a plot against the liberties of the common- 
wealth. This dangerous junction deterred many men of distin- 
guished rank and integrity from their design of offering themsclves 
Candidates for the consulship. Cato, however, prevailed on Lucius 
Domitius, who married his sister, not to give up the point, nor to 
resign his pretensions ; for that the contest was not then for the 
consulship, but for the liberties of Rome. The sober part of the 
citizens agreed, too, that the consular power should not be suffered 
to grow so enormous by the union of Crassus and Pompey ; but 
that, at all events, they were to be separated, and Domitius en- 
couraged and supported in the competition. y assured him, at 
the same time, that he would have the voices of many of the people, 
who were at present only silent through fear, Pompey’s party, 
apprehensive of this, lay in wait for Domitius, as he went before 
day by torchlight into the Campus Martius. e torchbearer was 

jed at the first stroke ; the rest were wounded and fied, Cato 
and Domitius alone excepted ; for Cato, though he had received a 
wound in the arm, still kept Domitius on the spot, and conjured 
him not to desert the cause of liberty while he had life, but to 
oppose to the utmost those enemies of their country, who showed 
what use they intended to make of that power which they sought 
by such execrable means, 

Domitius, however, unable to stand the shock, retired, and 
Pompey and Crassus were elected consuls. Yet Cato gave up 
nothing for lost, but solicited a preetorship for himself, that he 
might from thence, as from a kind of fort, militate against the 
consuls, and not contend with them in the capacity of a private 
citizen, The consuls, apprehensive that the prictorial power of 
Cato would not be inferior even to the consular authority, suddenly 
assembled a small senate, and obtaincd a decree, that those who 
were elected prators should immediately enter upon their office, 
without waiting the usual time to slapd the charge, if any such 
charge should be brought against them, of bribery and corruption. 
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By this means they ‘bronght in their own creatures and dependents, 
presided at the election, and gave money to the populace. Yet 
still the virtuc of Cato could not lose its weight. There 
were still those who had honesty to be ashamed of selling 
his interest, and wisdom enough to think that it would be of service to 
the state to elect him, even at the publicexpense, He therefore was 
nominated prector by the votes of the first-called tribe ; but Pompey 
seandalously pretending that he heard it thunder, broke up the 
assembly ; for if is not common for the Romans to doany business 
if it thunders. Afterwards by means of bribery, and by the ex- 
clusion of the virtuous part of the citizens from the assembly, they 
procured Vatinius to be returned practor instead of Cato. Those 
electors, it is said, who voted from such iniquitous motives, like 
so many culprits, immediately ran away. To the rest that assem- 
and expressed their indignation, Cato was empowered by one 
of the tribunes to address himself in a speech; in the course of 
which he foretold, as if inspired by some divine influence, all those 
evils that then threatened the commonwealth ; and stirred up the 
people against Pompey and Crassus, who, in the consciousness of 
their guilty intentions, feared the control of the practorial 
of Cato. In his return home he was followed by a greater multi- 
tude than all that had been appointed practors united. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the distribution of the consular 
provinces, and proposed giving Spain and Africa to one of the 
consuls, and Syria and Egypt to the other, together with fleets 
and annies, and an unlimited power of making war and extending 
dominion, the rest of the senate, thinking opposition vain, forbore 
to speak against the motion. Cato, however, before it was put to 
the vote, ascended the rostrum, in order to speak, but he was 
limited to the space of two hours: and when he bad spent this 

repetitions, instructions, and jictions, and was proceed- 
his discourse, the lictor took him down from the rostrum, 
Yet still, when below amongst the people, he persisted to speak in 
behalf of liberty ; and the peopie readily attended to him, and 
joined in his indignation, till the consul’s beadle again laid hold of 
him, and turned him out of the forum. He attempted, notwith- 
standing, to return to his place, and excited the people to assist 
im ; which being done more than once, Trebonius, in a violent 
mge, ordered him to prison. Thither he was followed by the 
populace, to whom he addressed himself as he went, till, at last, 
Trebonius, through fear, dismissed him, Thus Cato was rescued 
that day. But afterwards, the people being partly overawed, and 
partly corrupted, the consular party prevented Aquilius, one of the 
tribunes, by force of arms, from coming out of the senate-house 
into the assembly, wounded many, killed some, and thrust Cato, 
who said it thundered, out of the yorwmt; so that the law was 
passed by compulsion. ' This rendered Pompey so obnoxious, that 
the le were goin: to pull down his statues, but were prevented 
by Cate. Afterwards, when the law was proposed for the allotment 
of Cgesar’s provinces, Cato, addressing himself particularly to 
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Pompey, told him with great confidence he did not then consider 
that he was taking Caesar his shoulders ; but when he began 
to find his weight, and could neither support it nor shake him off, 
they wov'd both fal! together, and crush the commonwealth in their 
fall; aid then he should find, too late, that the counsels of Cato 
were no less salutary for himself than intrinsically just. Yet 
Pompey, though he often heard these things, in the confidence of 
his fortune and his power, despised them, and fenred no reverse 
from the part of tana sai batty 

‘ato was the following year inted preter; but he can 
hardly be said to have ‘contributed go much to the dignity of that 
high office by the rectstude of his conduct, as to have derogate:d 
from it by the meaness of his dress ; for ke would often go to the 
pratorial bench without his robe or kis shoes, and sit in judement, 
even in capital cases, on some of the first personages in Rome. 
Some will have it, that he passed sentence when he had drank 
after dinner, but that is not true. He was resolved to extirpate 
that extreme corruption which then prevailed amonyst the people 
in elections of every kind ; and, in order to effect this he moved 
that a law should be passed in the senate, for every candidate, 
though no information should be laid, to declare upon oath in what 
manner he obtained his election. This gave offence to the candi- 
dates, and to the more mercenary part of the le. So that, as 
Cato was going in the morning to the tribunal, he was so much 
insulted and pelted with stones by the mob, that the whole court 
fled, and he with difficulty escaped into the rostrum. ‘There he 
stood, and his firm and steady aspect soon hushed the clamours 
and disorders of the populace + 80 when he spoke upon the 
subject, he was heard with a general silence’ The senate publicly 
testified their approbation of his conduct ; but he answered, that 
no compliment could be paid to them at Jeast for deserting the 
pretor, and declining to assist him when in manifest danger. 
This measure distressed the candidates considerably ; for, on the 
one hand, they were afraid of bribes, and on the other, they 
were appreheusive of losing their election, if it should be done by 
their opponents. They thought it best, therefore, jointly, to deposit 
500 sestertia each,® then to canvass in a fair and Joyal manner, and 
if any one should be convicted of bribery, he should forfeit his de- 
posit. Cato was appointed guarantce of this agreement, and the 
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money was to be | in his hands; but for this he accepted of 
sureties. When the day ef election came, Cato stood next to the 
tribune who presided, and, as he examined the votes, one of the 
depositing candidates appeared to have nade use of some fraud. 
He therefore ordered him to pay the money to the rest. But, after 
complimenting the integrity of Cato, they remitted the fine, and 
said that the guilt was a sufficient punishment. Cato, however, 
rendered himself obnoxious to many by this conduct, who seemed 
dis] that he affected both the legislative and judicial power, 
Indeed, there is hardly any authority 80 much exposed to envy as 
the latter, and hardly any virtue so obnoxious as that of justice, 
owing to the popular Weight and influence that it always carries 
along with it. For though he who administers justice in a virtuous 
manner may not be respected as 2 man of valour, nor admired as a 
man of parts, yet his integrity is always productive of love and 
confidence. ralour produce fear, and parts create suspicion ; 
they are distinctions, moreover, which are rather given than 
acquired, One arises from natural acuteness, the other from a 
natural firmness of mind. However, as justice is a virtue so easily 
practicable and obtainable, the opposite vice is proportionably 


}Ous. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chistes 'of Bomas in general. 
But Pompey in particular, ‘whose glory was to rise out of the ruins 
of his power, laboured with unwearied assiduity to procure im- 
peachments against him. The incendiary Clodius, who had again 
entered the lists of Pompey, accused Cato of embezaling a quantity 
of the C; treasure, and of raising an opposition to Pompey, 
because the latter had refused to accept of his daughter in marriage, 
Cato, on the other hand, maintained that he was not so 
much as supplied with a horse, or a soldier, by the government, yet 
he had brought more treasure to the commonwealth from Cyprus 
than Pompey had done from so many wars and triumphs over the 
harassed world. He asserted that he never even wished for the 
alliance of Pompey, not because he thought him unworthy, but 
because of the nce of their political principles, “For my 
own part,” said he, “I rej the province offered me as an 
appendage to my orship ; but for , he arrogated some 
Eames to himself, and some he on his friends. Nay, 

¢ has now, without even soliciting your consent, accommodated 
Cesar in with 6,000 soldiers. Bach forces, armaments, and 
horses, are now, it seems, at the disposal of private men: and 
Pompey retains the title of commander and general, while he de- 
legates to others the legions and the provinces ; and continues 
within the walls to preside at elections, the arbiter of the mob, and 
the fabricator of sedition, From this conduct his principles are 
obvious, He holds it but one step from anarchy 10 absolute power”? 
Thus Cato maintained his party against Pompey. 


1 Thisrasxim has been verified in almost at sbsolute p wer, thelr first moesare war 
evap vate, When acibiiions men simed to tnpeds the regular morvementa of the 
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Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imitator of Cato, 
as Apollodorus Phalereus ? is said to have been of Socrates, whose 
discourses he was transported with even to madness or intoxica- 
tion. This Favonius stood for the office of zedile, and apparently 
lost it ; but Cato, upon examining the votes, and finding them all 
to be written in the same hand, appealed against the fraud, and the 
tribunes set aside the election. Favonius, theretore, was electe: 
and in the discharge of the several offices of his magistracy he ha 
the assistance of Cato, particularly in the theatrical entertainments 
that were given to the people. In these Cato gave another speci- 
men of his economy ; for he did not allow the players and musi- 
cians crowns of i, but of wild olive, such as they use in the 
Olympic games. Instead of expensive presents, he gave the Greeks 
beets and Tetences and radishes gd parsey sand the Romans he 
presented with jugs of wine, pork, figs, cucumbers, and faggots o! 
wood, Some ridiculed the meanness of his presents, while others 
were delighted with this relaxation from the usual severity of his 
manners, And Favonius, who a] only as a common person 
amongst the spectators, and had given up the management of the 
whole to Cato, declared the same to the people, and publicly ap- 
planded his conduct, exhorting him to reward merit of every kind. 

‘unto, the colleague of Favonius, exhibited at the same time in the 
other theatre a very magnificent entertainment ; but the people Icit 
him, and were much more entertained with secing Favonius act 
the private citizen, and Cato master of the ceremonies. It is 

bable, however, that he took this upon him only to show the 
folly of troublesome and expensive preparations in matters of mere 
amusement, and that the benevolence and good humour suitable to 
such occasions would have better effect. 

‘When Scipio, Hypsus, and Milo, were candidates for the con- 
sulship, and, beside the usual infamous practices of bribery and 
corruption, hed recourse to violence and murder and civil war, it 
‘wes proposed that Pompey should be appointed protector of the 
election. But Cato opposed this, and said that the jaws should not 
derive their security from Pompey, but that Pompey should owe 
his to the laws. 

However, when the consular power had been long suspended, 
and the forwm was in some measure besieged by three armies, 
Cato, that things might not come to the worst, recommended tothe 
senate to confer that power on Pompey as a favour, with which his 
own influence would otherwise invest him ; and by that means to 
make a less evil the remedy for a greater. Bibulus, therefore, an 
agent of Cato’s, moved in the senate that Pompey should be created 
sole consul ; adding, that his administration would either be of the 
greatest service to the state, or that, at least, if the commonwealth 
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must have a master, it would have the satisfaction of being under 
the auspices of the greatest man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every 
one’s expectation, seconded the motion, intimating that any govern- 
ment was preferable to anarchy, and that Pompey promised fair 
~ @ constitutional administration, and for the preservation of 

e city. 

Pomp ty being thus elected consul, invited Cato to his house in 
the suburbs. le received him with the greatest caresses and 
acknowledgments, and entreated him to assist in his administration, 
and to preside at hiscouncils. Cato answered that he had neither for- 
merly opposed Pompey ‘out of private enmity, nor supported him of 
late out of personal favour ; but that the welfare of the state had been 
his motive in both : that, in private, he would assist him with his 
counsel whenever he should be called upon ; but that, in public, he 
should speak his sentiments, whether they might be in Pompey’s 
favour or not. And he did not fail to do ashe said. For, soon 
after, when Pompey proposed severe punishments and penalties 
against those who had been guilty of bribery, Cato gave it as bis 
opinion, that the past should be overlooked, and the future only 
aliverted to; for that if he should scrutinise into former offences of 
that kind, it would be difficult to say where it would end; and 
should he establish penal laws, ex fost facto, it would be hard that 
those who were convicted of former offences should suffer for the 
breach of those laws which were then not in being. Afterwards, 
too, when impeachments were brought against several ns of 

and some of Pompey’s friends amongst the rest, Cato, when 
he observed that Pompey favoured the latter, reproved him with 
great freedom, and urged him to the discharge of his duty. Pom- 
pey had enacted, that encomiums should no longer be spoken in 
tavour of the prisoner at the bar; and yet he gave into the court a 
written encomium on Munatius Plancus} when he was upon his 
trial ; but Cato, when he observed this, as he was one of the 
judges, stopped his ears, and forbade the apol to be read. 
Plancus, upon this, objected to Cato’s being one of the ju zyet 
he was condemned notwithstanding. Indeed Cato gave the crimi- 
nals in general no small perplexity ; for they were equally afraid of 
having him for their judge, and of objecting to him ; as in the lat- 
ter case it was generally understood that they were unwilling to 
rely on their innocence, and by the same means were condemned. 
Nay, to object to the judgment of Cato became a common handle 
of accusation and re, 5 

Caesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting the war in Gaul, 
was cultivating his interest in the city by all that friendship and 
munificence could effect. Pompey saw this, and waked, as from a 
dream, to the ings of Cato : yet he remained indolent ; and 
Cato, who perceived the political necessity of opposing Ceesar, de- 
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termined himself to stand for the consulship, that he might theicby 
oblige him either to lay down his arms or discover his designs, 
Cato's competitors were both of credit ; but Sulpicius,! who 
was one of them, had himself derived great advantages from the 
authority of Cato. On this account, he was censured as ungratefill ; 
though Cato was not offended : “ For what wonder,” said he, “is 
it, that what 2 man esteems the greatest happiness he should not 
give up to another?* Je procured an ai in the senate, that na 
candidate should canvass by means of others. This exasperated the 
people ; because it cut off at once means of cultivating favour, 
and conveying bribes; and thereby rendered the lower order of 
citizens poor and insignificant. It was in some measure owing to 
this act that he lost the consulship ; for he consulted his diynity 
too much to canvass in a popular manner himself, and his friends 
could not then do it for him. 

repulse, in this case, is for some time attended with shame and 
sorrow both to the candidate aud his friends ; but Cato was so little 
affected by it that he anointed himself to play at ball, and walked 
as usual after dinner with his friends in the forum, without his 
shoes or his tunic, Cicero, sensible how much Rome wanted such 
@ consul, at once blamed his indolence, with regard to courting the 
people on this occasion, and his inattention to future success; where- 
as he had twice applied for the prwtorship, Cato answered, that 
his ill success in the latter case was not owing to the aversion of the 
people, but to the corrupt and compulsive measures used amongst 
them ; whilst in an application for the consulship no such measures 
could be used; and he was sensible, therefore, that the citizens 
wore offended by those manners which it did not become a wise 
man either to change for their sakes, or by repeating his applica- 
tion, to expose himself to the same ill success. 

Caesar bad, at this time, obtained many dangerous victories over 
warlike nations; and had fallen upon the Germans, though at 
peace with the Romans, and slain 300,000 of them. Many of the 
citizens, on this occasion, voted a public thanksgiving ; but Cato 
was of a different opinion, and said, “That Csesar should be given 
up to the nations he hed injured, that his conduct might not bring 
a curse upon the city; yet the gods,” he said, “ought to be 
thanked, notwithstanding, that the soldiers had not suffered for the 
madness and wickedness of their general, but that they had in 
mercy spared the state.” Cresar, upon this, sent letters to the 
senate full of invectives against Cato. When hey were read, Cato 
rose with great calmness, and in a speech, so regular that it seemed 
premeditated, said, that, with regard to the letters, as they contained 
nothing but a little of Cesar’s ffeanery, they deserved not to be 
answered ; and then, laying open the whole plan of Cresar’s con- 
duct, more like a friend who knew his bosom counsels than an 
enemy, he showed the senate that it was not the Britons or the 





1 The competitors were AL Claudius for his knowledge of the laws and the 
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Gauls they had to fear, but Casar himself, This alarmed them so 
much, that Cessar’s friends were sorry they had produced the letters 
that occasioned | it Nothing, however, was = resolved upon : 
only it was ited concerning the propriety of appointing a succes- 
sor to Caesar; and when Cesar’s friends required, that, in case 
thereof, Pompey too should relinguish his army, and give up his 

rovinces : “ Now,” cried Cato, ‘is coming to pass the event that 

foretald? It is obvious, that Cmsar will have recourse to arms ; 
and that the power which he has obtained by deceiving the people, 
he will make use of to enslave them.” However, Cato had but 
little influence out of the senate, for the people were bent on aggran- 
dising Cossar ; and even the senate, while convinced by the argu- 
ments of Cato, was afraid of the 

‘When the news was brought that Cesar had taken Arminium, 
and was advancing with his towards Rome, the people in 
general, and even ‘Pompey, cast their eyes upon Cato, as on the 
only person who had foreseen the original designs of Caesar. 
“Had ye then,” said Cato, “attended to my counsels, you would 
neither now have feared the power of one man, nor would it have 
been in one man that you should have placed your hopes,” 
Pompey answered, that “Cato had indeed been a better prophet, 
but that he had himself acted a more friendly part.” And Cato 
then advised the senate to everything into the hands of 
Pompey. “For the authors of great evils,” he said, “ know best 
how to remove them.” As Pi perceived that his forces were 
insufficient, and even the few that he had by no means hearty in 
his cause, he thought proper to leave the city. Cato, belo deter. 
mined to follow him, sent his youn; son to Munatius, who was 
in the country of the Brutii, and took the eldest along with him. As 


his family, and particularly his daughters, wanted a proper super- 
intendent, he took Marcia again, who was then a rich widow ; for 
Hortensius was dead, and left her bis whole estate, This 


circumstance gave Cesar occasion to reproach Cato with his 
avarice, and to call him the mercenary musband, “For why,” 
said he, “did he part with her, if he occasion for her himself? 
And, if he had not occasion for her, why did he take her again? 
The reason is obvious. It was the wealth of Hortensius. He lent 
the young man his wife, that he might make her a rich widow.” 
But, in answer to this, one need only quote that passage of 
Euripides, 


Call Heroules coward! 
2 But was nob this very im} tm wealth than Cusar himself, Wherefore 
Gato? Wanit not a vain to hin did he idiy exaepemte that ambitions 
uf ecy? Cmear could not 
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For it would be equally absurd to reproach Cato with covetousness 
as it would be to charge Hercules with want ol courage. Whether 
the conduct of Cato was altogether unexceptionable in this affair 
is another question, However, as soon as he had remarried 
Marcia, he gave her the charge of his family, and tollowed 


Pompey. 

From that time, it is said that he neither cut his hair, nor shaved 
his beard, nor wore a garland ; but was uniform in his dress, as in 
his anguish for his country. ‘On which side soever victory might 
for a while ‘decree, he changed not on that account his habits. 
Being appointed to the government of Sicily, he passed over to 
Syracuse ; and finding that Asinius Polliowas arrived at Messena 
with a detachment from the encmy, he sent to hum to demand the 
reason of his coming ; but Pollio only answered his question by 
another, and demanded of Cato to kaow the cause of the revolu- 
tions. When he was informed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, 
and was encamped at J)yrrachinm, “ Ifow mysterious,” said he, 
‘are the ways of Providence | When Pompey neither acted upon 
the principles of wisdom nor of justice, he was invincible ; but now 
that he would save the hberties of his country, his good fortune 
s to have forsaken him.” Asinius, he sad, he could easily 
out of Sicily ; but as greater supplics were at hand, he was 
unwilling to involve the island in war. He therefore advised the 
Syracusans to consult their safety by joining the stronger party ; 
and soon after set sail When he came to Pompey, his constant 
sentiments were, that the war should be procrastinated in hopes of 
peace sfor that, if they came to blows, which party soever might 

successful the event would be decisive against the liberties of 
the state. He also prevailed on Pompey, and the council of war, 
that neither any city subject to the Romans should be sacked, nor 
any Roman killed, except in the field of battle. By this he gained 
great glory, and brought over many, by his humanity, to the inter- 
est of Pompey. 

When he went into Asia for the purpose of raising men and 
ships, he took with him his sister Servilia, and a little boy that she 
hae Lucullus ; for, since the death of her husband, she had 
lived with him ; and this circumstance of putting herself under the 
eye of Cato, and of following him through the severe discipline of 
camps, greatly recovered her reputation ; yet Csesar did not fail to 
censure Cato even on her account. 

Though Pompey’s officers in Asia did not think that they had 
much need of Cato’s assistance, ee had brought over the 
Rhodians to their interest ; and leaving his sister Servilia 
and her son, he joined Pompey’s forces, which were now on a 
respectable footing, both by sea and land. It was on this occa- 
sion that Pompey discovered his final views. At first, he intended 
to have given Cato the su) naval command ; and be had then 
no fewer than soc men of war, besides an infinite number of open 

8 and tenders. ing, » of reminded by his 
Is, that Cato’s great principle was on all occasions to rescua 
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the commonwealth (rom the government of an individual ; and that, 
if invested with so considerable a power himself, the moment 
Cesar should be vanquished, he ‘oblige Pompey too to lay 
down his arms, and submit to the laws ; he changed his intentions, 
though he had already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the 
command of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, however, was 
not abated by this conduct. When they were on the eve of battle 
at Dyrrachium. Pom himself addressed and encouraged the 
army, and ordered his todo the same. Their addres: 
notwithstanding, wore coldly received. But when Cato rose an 
spoke, upon the principles of philosophy, concerning liberty, 
virtue, death, and glory; when, by his impassioned action, he 
showed that he felt what he spoke, and that his eloquence took its 
glowing colours from his soul ; when he concluded with an invoca- 
tion to the gods, as witnesses of their efforts for the preservation of 
their country ;—the plaudits of the army rent the skies, and the 
generals marched on in full confidence of victory. They fought, 
and were victorious; though Cesar good genius availed him of 
the frigid caution and diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the 
victory incomplete. Amid the wreneral joy that followed this suc- 
cess, Cato alone mourned over his country, and bewailed that fatal 
and crucl ambition which covered the field with bodies of citizens 
fallen by the hands of each other. When Pompey, in pursuit of 
Cesar, proceeded to Thessaly, and left in Dyrrhachium a large 
quantity of arms and treasure, together with some friends and 
relations, he gave the whole in charge to Cato, with the command 
of 1§ cohorts only ; for still he was afraid of his republican princi- 
ples. If he should be vanquished, indeed, he knew Cato would 
be faithful to him ; but if he should be victor, he knew, at the same 
time, that he would not jit him to reap the reward of con- 
quest in the sweets of absolute power. Cato, however, had the 
satisfaction of being attended by many illustrious persons in 
Dyrrachium. 

After the fatal overthrow at P} Cato determined, in case 
of Pompcy’s death, to conduct the under his charge to Italy, 
and then to retire into exile, far from the cognizance of the power 
of the tyrant; but if Pompey survived, he was resolved to keep 
his little ‘orces together for hit ‘With this design, he passed into 
Corey where the fleet was stationed: and would there have 
resigned his command to Cicero, because he had been consul and 
himself only pretor. But Cicero declined it, and set sail for Italy, 
Pompey the Younger resented this defection, and was about to lay 
violent hands on Cicero and some others, but Cato prevented him 
by private expostulation ; and thus saved the lives both of Cicero 
and the rest. 

Cato, upon a supposition that the Great would make his 
escape into Egypt or Libya, to follow him, together with 
his little force, after having first given, to such as chose it, the 
liberty of staying behind. As soon as he had reached the African 
coast, he met with Sextus, Pompey’s younger son, who acquainted 
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him with the death of his father. This greatly afflicted the little 
band ; but as Pompey was no more, they unanimously resolved to 
have ho other leader than Cato, Cato, out of compassion to. the 
honest men that had put their confidence in him, and because he 
would not leave them destitute in a foreign country, took upon him 
the command. He first made for Cyrene, and was received by the 

ople, though they had before shut their gates against Labienus. 

lere he understood that Scipio, Pompey’s fathcr-inlaw, was 
entertained by Juba ; and that Appius Varus, to whom Pompey 
had given the ment of Africa, had joined them with his 
forces. Cato, lore; resolved to march to them by land, as it 
was now winter, le had got a it many asses to 
carry water; and furnished sii aed with cattle and other 
victualling provisions, as well as with a number of carriages. He 
had likewise in his train some of the people called Psyili) who 
obviate the bad effects of the bite of serpents, by sucking out the 
poison ; and deprive the serpents themselves of their ferocity by 
their charms. During a continued march for seven days, he was 
always foremost, though he made use of neither horse nor chariot. 
Even after the unfortunate battle of Pharsalia, he ate sitting,* in- 
tending it as an additional token of mourning, that he never Jay 
down except to sleep. 

By the end of winter he reached the place of his designation in 
Libya with an army of near 10,000 men, The affairs of Scipio 
and Varus were in a bad situation, by reason of the misunderstand- 
ing and distraction which h prevailed en them, and which led 
them to pay their court with great servility to Jaba, whose health 
and power rendered him intolerably arrogant. For when the first 
gave Cato audience, he took his between Scipio and Varus, 
But Cato took up his chair and removed it to the other sideof Scipio ; 
thus giving him the most honourable place, though he was his 
enemy, and had published a libel against him. Cato’s adversaries 
have not paid proper regard to his spirit on this occasion, but they 
aban the | raza saliva, an they would Dotl- 
fice, mbeeenitiens 
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have been ready enough to blame him for putting Philostratus in 
the middle, when he was walking with him one day in Sicily, 
though he ‘did it entirely out of regard to philosophy. In this 
manner he humbled Juba, who had considered Scipio and Varua 
as little more than his lieutenants ; and he took care also to recon- 
cile them to each other, 

The whole army then desired him to take the command upon 
him ; and Scipio and Varus readily offered to resign it: but he 
said, “He would not trangress the laws, for the sake of which he 
was waging war with the man who trampled upon them; nor, 
when he was only proprator, take the command from a praconsul” 
For Scipio had been appointed proconsul ; and his name inspired 
the generality with hopes of success; for they thought a Scipio 
escipio being. cntabished commander-in-ch f, ify Jub: 

cipio being establi -in-chief, to gratify Ju 
was inclined to put all the inhabitants of Utica to the aed ant 
to raze the city as a e engaged in the interest of Cwsar. But 
Cato would not suffer it: he inveighed loudly in council against 
that design, invoking heaven and earth to oppose it; and, with 


much difficulty, rescued that out of the hands of cruelty. 
After which, partly on their a] and partly at the request 
of Scipio, he aj command of the town, that it 





to take 

ht neither willingly nor un fall into the hands of Caesar. 
Indeed, it wa Blane very conventext and advant is to those 
who were masters of it ; and Cato added much to its strength, as 
well as convenience. For he brought into it a vast quantity of 
bread-corn, repaired the alls, erected towers, and fortified it with 
ditches and ramparts. Then he armed all the youth of Utica, and 
posted them in the trenches his eye; as for the rest of 
the inhabitants, he kept them close within the walls ; but, at the 
same time, took it care that they should suffer no injury of any 
kind from the ns, And by the supply of arms, of money, 
and provisions, which he sent in great quantities to the camp, 
Utica came to be considered as the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given to Pompey, be now gave to 
Scipio, “ Not to risk a battle with an able anc ienced warrior, 
but to take the advantage of time, which most effectually blasts the 
growth of tyranny.” Scipio, however, in his rashness, despised 
these counsels, and once even led not to reproach Cato with 
cowardice ; asking, “ Whether he could not be satisfied with sitting 
still himself within the walls and bars, unless he hindered others 
from taking bolder measures upon occasion?” Cato wrote back, 
“That he was ready to cross over into Italy with the horse and 
foot which he had ‘brought into Africa, and, by bringing Cassar 

n himself, to draw him from his design against Scipio.” But 
cipio only ridiculed the proposal ; and it was plain that Cato 
now repented his giving up to him the command, since he saw 
that Scipio would take no rational scheme for the conduct of the 
war; and that if he should, beyond all expectation, succeed, he 
would behave with no kind of moderation to the citizens.—It was 
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therefore Cato’s judgment, and he often declared it to his friends, 
“That, by reason of the incapacity and rashness o1 the generals, 
he could hope no good end of the war; and that, even if victory 
should declare for them, and Cesar be destroyed, for his part he 
would not stay at Rome, but fly from the cruelty and inhumanity 
of Scipio, who already threw out insolent menaces against many of 
the Romans.” 

The thing came to Pass sooner than he expected. About mid- 
night a person arrived from the army, whence he had been three 
days in coming, with news that a great battle had been fought at 
Thaspus ; that all was lost; that Casar was master of both the 
camps ; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with a few troops, 
which had escaped the ‘slaughter. 

On the receipt of such tidings, the people of Utica, as might be 
expected amidst the apprehensions of niglit and war, were in the 
utmost distraction, and could scarce kcep themselves within the 
walls. But Cato making his appearance among the citizens, who 
were running up and down the streets with great confusion and 
clamour, encouraged them in the best manner he could. To 
remove the violence of terror and astonishment, he told them the 
case might not be so bad as it was represented, the misfortune 
being probably exaggerated by rt; and thus he calmed the 
present tumult. As soon as it was light, he summoned to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter the tow whom he use of asacounciL These 
were the Romans who trafficked there in merchandise and exchange 
of money ; and to them he added all the scnators and their sons, 
While they were assembling, he entered the house with great com- 
posure firmness of look, as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened, and read a book which he had in his hand. This con- 
tained an account of the stores, the corn, the arms, and other 
implements of war, and the musters, 

‘When they were met, he opened the matter by commending the 
300 for the extraordinary alacrity and fidelity they had shown in 
serving the public cause with their purses, their persons, and their 
counsels ; and exhorting them not to entertain different views, or to 
endeavour to save themselves = by flight ; “for,” continued he, “if 
you keep in a body, Crsar will not hold you in such contempt, if 
you continue the war ; and you will be more likely to be spared, if 
you have recourse to submission. I desire you will consider the 
point thoroughly, and what resolution soever you may take, 1 will 
not blame you, If you are inclined to go with the stream of for- 
tune, I shall impute the change to the necessity of the times. If 
you bear Up against their threatening aspect, and continue to face 
danger in the cause of liberty, I will be your fellow-soldier, as well 
as captain, till our country has experienced the last issues of her 
fate : our country, which is not in Utica, or Dyrrachium, but 
Rome ; and she, in her vast resources, has often recovered herself 
from greater falls than this. Many resources we certainly have at 
en, ta we Bate to contend! with a man 

to attend to various objects. Spain is 






whose occasions oblige 
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Rone over to young Pompey, and Rome, 2s yet unaccustomed to 
the yoke, is ready to spurn it from her, and to rise on any prospect. 
of change. Nor is danger to be declined. In this you may take 
your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal of his blood in the most 
iniquitous cause ; whereas, if you succeed, you will live extremely 
happy i if you miscarry, the uncertainties of war will be terminated 
with a glorious death. However, deliberate among yourselves as to 
the steps you should take, first entreating Heaven to prosper your 
determinations in a manner worthy the courage and zeal you have 
already shown.” 

This speech of Cato’s inspired some with confidence, and even 
with hope ; and the generality were so much affected with his in- 
teepid, hia generous, and humane turn of mind, that they almost 
forgot their present danger; and looking upon him as the only 
general that was invincible, and superior to all fortune, “ They de- 
sired him to make what use he thought proper of their fortunes and 
their arms; for that it was better to die under his banner than to 
save their lives at the expense of betraying so much virtue.” One 
of the council observed the expediency of a decree for enfranchisinj 
the slaves, and many commended the motion : Cato, however, saic 
“ He would not do that, because it was neither just nor lawful ; but 
such as their masters would voluntarily disc] he would receive, 
provided they were of proper age to arms.” This many pro- 
mised to do ; and Cato withdrew, after having ordered lists to be 
made out of all that should offer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from Juba and Scipio, 
Juba, who lay with a small corps concealed in the mountains, de- 
sired to know Cato’s intentions ; proposing to wait for him if he left 
Utica, or to assist him if he chose to asiege. Scipio also lay 
at anchor under a promontory near Utica, expecting an answer on 
the same account. 

Cato thought it advisable to the messenger till he should 
know the determination the All of the pa- 
trician order with readiness enfranchised and armed their 
slaves ; but as for t! 3, who dealt in traffic and loans of money 
at high interest, and whose slaves were a considerable part of their 
fortune, the impression which Cato's speech had made upon them 
did not last long. As some bodies easily receive heat, and as 
easily grow cold again when the fire is removed, so the sight of 
Cato warmed and liberalised these traders ; but when they came to 
consider the matter among the dread of Cesar soon 
put to flight their reverence for Cato, forvirtue. For thusthey 
talked—* What are we, and what is the man whose orders we refuse 
to receive? 1sit not Cossar into whose hands the whole power of the 
Roman empire is fallen? And surely none of usisa Scipio, a Pom- 
pey, or 2 Cato. Shall we, atatime their fears make all men en- 
tertain sentiments beneath their dignity—shall we, in Utica, fight 
for the liberty of Rome with a man against whom Cato and Pom- 

ey the Great durst not make a stand in Italy? Shall we en- 
Fexchise our slaves to oppose Cesar, who have no more Hberty 
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ourselves than that conqueror is pleased to leave us? Ah! wretches 
that we aret Let us at least know ourselves and send deputies to 
intercede with him for mercy.” This was the language ol the most 
moderate among the 300; but the greater part of them lay 
in wait for the patricians, thinking, if they could scize upon 
them, they should more easily make their peace with Cwsar. Cato 
suspected the change, but made no remonstrances against it; he 
only wrote to Scipio and Juba, to keep at a distance from Utica 
because the 300 were not be depended upon. 

In the meantime a considerable body of cavalry, who had 
escaped out of the battle approached Utica, and despatched three 
men to Cato, though they could come to no unanimous resolution. 
For some were for joining Juba, some Cato, and others were 
afraid to enter Utica. This account being brought to Cato, be 
ordcred Marcus Rubrius to attend to the business of the 300, and 
quietly to take down the names of such as offered to set free their 
slaves, without pretending to use the least compulsion. Then he 
went out of the town, taking the senators with him, to a conference 
with the principal officers of the cavalry. He entreated their 
officers not to abandon so many Roman senators; nor to choose 
Juba, rather than Cato, for their general; but to join, and 
Mutually contribute to each other's safety by entering the city, 
which was impregnable in point of strength, and had provisions 
and everything necessary for defence for many years, The 
senators seconded this pplication with prayers and tears, The 
officers went to consult the troops under their command ; and 
Cato, with the senators, sat down upon onc of the mounds to wait 
their answer, 

At that moment Rubrius came up in great » inveighing 
against the 300, who, he said, behaved in a very disorderly manner, 
and were raising commotions in the city. Upon this, many of the 
senators thought their condition desperate, and gave into the ut- 
most expressions of get But Cato cndeavoured to encourage 
them, and requested the 300 to have patience. 

Nor was there anything moderate in the proposals of the cavalry, 
The answer from them was, “ That they had no desire to be in the 
By of Juba; nor did they fear Cocsar while they should have Cato 
for their general; but to be shut up with Uticans, Phcenicians, 
who would change with the wind, was a circumstance which they 
could not bear to think of ; for,” said they, “ if they are quiet now, 
yet when Cmsar arrives, they will betray us and conspire our 
destruction, Whoever, therefore, desires us to range under his 
banner there, must first expel the Uticans, or put them to the 
sword, and then call us into a place clear of enemies and bar- 
barians.” These Proposals appeared to Cato extremely barbarous 
and savage : however he ly answered, “That he would talk 
with the 3oo about them.” ‘Then, entering the city again, he 
applied to that set of men, who now no longer, out of reverence to 
him, dissembled or palliated their designs. They openly ex- 
pressed their resentment that any citizens should presume to lead 
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them against Cesar, with whom all contest was beyond their 
power and their hopes. Nay, some went so far as to say, “ That 

the senators ought to be detained in the town till Caesar came.” 

ber Jet this pass as if he heard it not ; and, indeed, he was a little 
ci 

But being informed that the cavalry were marching off, he was 
afraid that the 300 would take some desperate step with respect to 
the senators, and he therefore went in pursuit of them with his 
friends. As he found they were got under march, he rode after 
them. It was with pleasure they saw him aj ch ; and they 
exhorted him to go with them, and save his life with theirs. On 
this occasion, it is said that Cato shed tears, while he interceded 
with extended hands in behalf of the senators. He even turned 
the heads of some of their horses, and laid hold of their armour, 
till he prevailed with them to stay, at least, that day, to secure the 
retreat of the senators. 

When he came back with them, and had committed the ec 
of the gates to some, and the citadel to others, the 300 were under 
great apprehensions of being punished fer their inconstancy, and 
sent to beg of Cato, by all means, to come and sspeale to them, 
But the senators would not suffer him to go. ey said the 
would never let their guardian and deliverer come into the hands 
of such idious and traitorous men. It was now, indeed, that 
Cato’s virtue appeared to all ranks of men in Utica in the clearest 
light, and commanded the highest love and admiration. Nothing 
could be more evident than that the most perfect integrity was the 

uide of his actions. He had resolved to put an end to his 

‘ing, and yet he submitted to sible labours, cares and 
conflicts, for others ; that, after he secured their lives, he 
might relinquish his own. For his intentions in that respect were 
obvious enough, though he endeavoured to conceal them, 

Therefore, after having satisfied the senators as well as he 
foald he went alone to wait upon the 300. “They thanked 
him for the favour, and entreated him to trust them and make use 
of their services : but as they were not Cato’s nor had Cato’s dig- 
sity of mind, they hoped he would pty their weakness. They told 
sim they had resolved to send deputies to Czsar, to intercede first 
and principally for Cato. If that request should not be granted, 
they Foul have no obligation to him for any favour to themselves ; 
but as long as they had breath, would fight for Cato.” Cato made 
his acknowledgments for their regard, and advised them to send 
immediately to intercede for themselves. “For me,” said he, 
“intercede not, It is for the conquered to turn suppliants, and for 
those who have done an injury to beg pardon.” For my part, I 
have been unconguered through life super in the things I 
wished te Bed 3s for Rar and honing am Caiars seperiet 

“sar is ti wished, the falling man, being now clearly con - 
vetoed those designs against RS coutry which he had long 

fen 

After he had thus spoken to the 300, he left them ; and being 
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informed that Czesar was already on his march to Utica, ‘‘ Strange!” 
said be, “it seems he takes us for men.” He then went to the 
senators, and desired them to hasten their fight while the cavalry re- 
mainea, He likewise shut all the gates, except that which leads to 
the sea, appointed ships for those who were to depart; provided 
for goud order in the town; redressed gnevances ; composed dis- 
turbances and furnished all who wanted, with the necessary 
provisions for the voyage. About this time Marcus Octavius ' 
approached the place with two lesions; and, as soon as he bad 
encamped, sent to desire Cato to settle with him the business of 
the command, Cato gave the messenger no answer, but turniny to 
his friends, said, “Need we wonder that our cause has not prospered 
when we retain our ambition on the very brink of ain?” 

(n the meantime, having intelligence that the cavalry, at theis 
departure, were taking ‘he ‘goods of the Uticans as a inefal prize, 
he hastened up to them, and snatched the plunder out of 
the hands of the foremost, upon which they all threw 
down what they had got, and retired in silence, dejected and 
ashamed. He then assembied the Uticans, and applied to them in 
behalf of the 300, desiring them not to exasperate Cesar against 
those Romans, but to act in concert with them, and consult each 
other's safety. After which he returned to the seaside to look upon 
the coberkatien 5 and = ene ae friends and fe agate as he 
could persuade to go, he an is ith great 
marks of affection. is son was not willing to go with the rest 5 
and he thought it was not right to insist on his leaving a father he 
was so fond of. There was one Statyllius,* a young man, who 

a firmness of resolution above his years, and, in all respects, 
studied to appear, like Cato, superior to passion. As this youn; 
man’s enmity to Caesar was well known, Cato desired him by all 
means to take ship with the rest ; and, when he found him bent 
upon staying, he turned to Apollonides the Stoic, and Demetrius 
the Peripatetic, and said, * It is your business to reduce this man’s 
extravagance of mind, and to make him see what ig for his good.” 
He now dismissed all scree such as had business of importance 
with bien j,and upon these he spent that night and great part of the 

y following, 

Lucius Casar, a relation of the conqueror, who intended to 
intercede for the 300, desired Cato to assist him in composing a 
suitable speech. “And for you,” said he, “I shall think it an 
honour to become the most humble suppliant, and even to throw 
myself at his feet.” Cato, however, would not suffer it: “If I 
chose to be indebted,” said he, “to Casar for my life, 1 ought to 
go in person, and without any mediator; but I will not have any 
obligation toa tyrant in a business by which he subverts the laws. 
And he does subvert the laws, by saving, as a master, those over 





U The same who commanded went the enemy, to i into 

are Pompeys ecandilte of Urutass Gap and ear 
This brave Boman wey die slain fn hls return by Caesar's sole, 
sam who, after the battle of Philipp, 
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whom he has no right of authority. Nevertheless, we will con- 
sider, if you please, how to make your application most effectual in 
behalf of the 300” 

After he had spent some time with Lucius Czsar upon this affair, 
he recommended his son and friends to his protection, conducted 
him a little on his way, and then took his leave, and retired to his 
own house, His son and the rest of his friends being assembled 
there, he discoursed with them a considerable time ; and, among 
other things, charged the young man to take no share in the 
administration. ‘For the state of affairs,” said he, “is such, 
that it is impossible for you to fill any office in a manner worthy of 
Cato ; and to do it otherwise would be unworthy of yourself.” 

In the evening he went to the bath; where, bethinking himself 
of Statyllius, he called out aloud to Apollonides, and said, “ Have 
you taken down the pride of that young man? and is he gone 
without bidding us farewell?” “No, indeed,” answered the 
philosopher, “we have taken a great deal of pains with him; but 

continues as lofty and resolute as ever ; he says he will stay, and 
certainly follow your conduct.” Cato then smiled, and said, “ That 
wee with large hich 

er bathing, he went to supper, a company, at whic! 

he sat, as he had always done since the battle of Pharsalia; for 
he never now lay down except to sleep. All his friends, and the 
magistrates of Utica, supped with him, After supper, the wine 
was seasoned with much wit and learning ; and many questions in 
philosophy were proposed and discussed. In the course of the con- 
versation, they came to sre praca of the Stoics (for so their 
inaxims are commonly called), and to this in particular, “ That 
the good man only is free, aud all bad men are slaves." The 
Peripatetic, in pursuance of his principles, took up the argument 
against it. Upon which, Cato attacked him with it warmth, 
and in a louder and more vehement accent than usual, carried on a 
most spirited discourse to a considerable length. From the tenor 
of it, the whole company perceived he had determined to put an 
end to his being, to extricate himself from the hard conditions on 
which he was to hold it. 

As he found a deep and melancholy silence the consequence of 
his discourse, he endeavoured to recover the spirits of his guests 
and to remove their suspicions, by talking of their present affairs, 
and expressing his fears both for his friends and pastisans who were 
upon their voyage ; and for those who had to make their way 
through dry deserts, and a barbarous country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took his usual evening walk 
with his friends, and gave the officers of the guards such or as 
the occasion uired, and then retired to his chamber. The 
extraordinary ardour with which he embraced his son and his 
friends at this parting, recalled all their suspicions. He ‘ay down 
and began io read Plato's took om the immortality of the soul; but 








2 This wes not the sentiment af the Stoles only, but of Socrates. 
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before he hhad gone through bag ves he looked xp, and took notice 
that his sword was not at the of his bed, where it used to 
Yang ; for his son had taken it guy while he was at supper. He, 
therefore, called his servant and him, who had taken away 
his sword? As the servant made no answer, he returned to his 
book ; and, after a while, without any appearance of haste or hurry, 
as if it was only by accident that he called for the sword, he 
ordered him to bring it. The servant still delayed to bring it, and 
he had patience till he had read out his book : but then he called 
his servants one by one, and in a louder tone demanded his sword. 
At last he struck one of them such a blow on the mouth that he 
burt his own hand; and ing more angry, and raising his voice 
still higher, he cried, “Iam betrayed and delivered naked to my 
enemy by my son and my servants.” His son then ran in with his 
friends, and tenderly embracing him, had recourse to tears and 
entreaties, But Cato rose up, and with a stern and awful look, 
thus expressed himself :— When and where cid I show any signs 
of distraction, that nobody offers to dissuade me from any purpose 
that I may seem to be wrong in, but I must be hindered from 
pursuing my resolutions, thus disarmed? And you, young man, 
why do not you bind your father ? bind his hands behind his back, 
that when Cesar comes, he may find me utterly incapable of 
resistance? As to a sword, I have no need of it to despatch 
myself ; for if I do but hold my breath a while, or dash my head 





against the wall, it will answer the as well.’ 

‘Upon his speaking in this manner, the young man went out of 
the chamber weeping, and with him all the rest, except Demetrius 
and Apollonides. To these philosophers he addressed himself in 
a milder tone.— Are you also determined to make a man of my 
age live whether he will or no? And do you sit here in silence to 
watch me? Ordo you bring any arguments to prove, that, now 
Cato has no hopes any other quarters, it is no dishonour to 
beg mercy of his enemy ? y do not you begin a lecture to in- 
form me better, that, dismissing the opinions in which you and I 
have lived, we may, through Caesar's means, grow wiser, and so 
have a still greater obligation to him? As yet I have determined 
nothing with respect to myself ; but I ought to have it in my power 
to put my purpose in execution, when I have formed it, And, 
indeed, I shall, in some measure, consult with you, for I shall pro- 
ceed in my deliberations the principles of your philosophy. 
Be satisfied then, and go te! my son, if persuasion wilt not do, not 
to have recourse to constraint,’ 

‘They made no answer, but went out ; the tears falling from their 
eyes as they withdrew. ‘The sword was sent in by a little boy. 
He drew, and examined it, and finding the point and the edge 
good, “Now,” said he, “I am master of myself” Then laying 

ywn the sword, he took the book in, and, it is said, he 
perused the whole twice! which, he slept so sound that he 





1 Yet thu very Gislogue oomdemns suicide in the strcngent terme, 
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was heaid by those who were in waiting without About midnight 
he called for two of his Cleanthes the physician, and 
Butas, whom he generally employed about public business, “The 
latter he sent to the port, to see whether all the Romans had put 
off to sea, and bring him word 

In the meantime he ordered the physician to dicss his hand, 
which was inflamed by the blow he given his servant. This 
was some consolation to the whole house, for now they thought he 
had chopped his design againt his life, Soon after this Butas re- 
tumed, and mformed him that they were all got off except Crassus, 
who had been detained by some business, but that he intended to 
embark very soon, though the wind blew: hard, and the sea was 
tempestuous. Cato at this news, sighed im pity of his friends at 
sea, and sent Butas again, that 1f any of them happened to have 

it back, and should be in want of anything, he might acquaint 

ye the bi egan to sing, and Cato fell 

By this trme the birds bi to an to in into a 
hetle slumber, Butas, at his told him, all was Shiet an the 
harbour ; upon which Cato him to shut the 1, having 
fiist stretched humself on the bed, as if he designed to sleep out the 
rest of the night. But after Butas was gone, he drew bis sword, 
and stabbed himself under the beast. However, he could not 
stnke hard enough on account ot the inflammation in his hand, 
and therefore did not presently expire, but m the struggle with 
couth fell fom the bed, and threw down a little geometrical table 
that stood by. 

‘The norse alarming the servants, they cried out, and his son and 
us friends immediately entered the room They found him welter- 
mg 1n his blood, and his bowels fallen out ; at the same time he 
was alive and looked upon them. ‘They were struck with inex- 
presnble horror, ‘The physician approached to examine the wound, 
and finding the bowels uninjwed, he put them up, and began to 
sew up the wound. But as soon as Cato came a Tle to hi f, 
he thrust away the physician, tore open the wound, plucked out hig 
own bowels, and immediately expired. 

Tn less time thanone thnk all the family could be informed 
of this sad event, the 300 were at the door ; and a little after, all the 

ple of Utica tmonged about xt, with one voice calling kim “their 
tor, their saviour, the only free and unconquered man.” 
‘This they did, though, at the same time, they had mteligence that 
Cesar was approaching. Neither tear, not the flattery of the con- 
queror, nor the factious disputes that prevailed among themselves, 
ony vert them from sone me to Cato, bey, adoroed the 
ly ma magnificent manner, after a spl Procession, 
burned it near the sea ; where now stands his statue, with a sw 
m the nght hand, 

‘This great business over, they began to take measures for saving 
themselves and ther city. Caesar had been informed by persons 
‘who went to surrender themselves, that Cato remamed in Utica, 
without any thoughts of flight ; that he provided for the escape of 
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others, indeed, but that himself ith bis friends and Ms son, lived 
there without any appearance: or ap} nsion. these 
cireumstances he could form no probable Coniecture. Hewever, as 
it was a great point with him to get Cato into his hands, he ad- 
vanced to the place with his army with all possible expedition, 
And when he had intelligence of Cato’s death, he is reported to 
have uttered this short sentence, “ Cato, / envy thee thy death, since 
thow couldest envy me the gloty of saving thy life” Indecd, if 
Cato had dei ‘to owe his life to Casar, he would not so much 
have tarnished his own honour as have added to that of the con- 
queror. What might have been the event is uncertain ; but, in all 
probability, Cesar would have inclined to the merciful side, 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His son suffered nothing 
from Cesar; but, itis said, he was rather immoral, and that he 
was censured for his conduct with respect to women, In Cappa- 
docia he lodged at the house of Marphadates, one of the royal 
family, who had a very handsome wife ; and as he stayed there a 
longer time than decency could warrant, such jokes as these wore 
passed upon him :—“ Cato goes the morrow after the thirticth day 
of the month.’— Porcius and Marphadates are two friends who 
have but one sow/;” for the wile of Marphadates was named 
Pyke, which signities sou Cato is a great and generous man, 
and has a royal sow/.” Neverth¢ he wiped off all aspersions 
by his death ; for, fighting at Philippt against Octavius Casar and 
Antony, in the cause of liberty, after his party gave way, he dis- 
dined. to fly. Instead of slipping out of the action, he challenged 
the enemy to try their strength with Cato! he ammated such of 
his troops as had stood their ground, and fell, acknowledged by his 
adversaries as a prodigy of valour, 

Cato’s daughter was much more admired for her virtues. She 
was not inferior to her father either in prudence or in fortitude ; 
for being married to Brutus, who killed Cosar, she was trusted 
with the secret of the Conepiracy, and put a period to her life ina 
manner worthy of her birth and of her virtue, as we have related 
in the life of Brutus. 

As for Statyllius, who promised to imitate the pattern of Cato, 
he would have despatched himself soon after him, but was pre- 
vented by the philosophers. He approved himself afterwards to 
Brutus a faithful and ble officer, fell in the battle of Philippi. 








JULIUS CASSAR. 


Wuen Sylla had made himself master of Rome,! he endeavoured 
to bring Casar to repudiate Cornelia, daughter to Cinna, one of the 
late tyrants ; and finding he could not effect it either by hopes ar 


1 Some imagine that the ‘ot the introduetion to the Life of Alezandes 
thls Life is boat; but af they t that notlen will ream 
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fears he confiscated her dowry. Indeed, Cesar, as a relation 
to Martius, was naturally an enemy to Sylla. Old Marius had 
married Julia, Czesar’s aunt, and therefore young Marius, the son 
he had by her, was Cacsar’s cousin-german. At first Sylla, amidst 
the vast pumber of proscriptions that engaged his attention, over- 
locked this enemy; but +, Bot content with escaping so, 
presented himself to the people as a candidate for the priesthood? 
though he was not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted 
his influence against him and he miscarried. The dictator after- 
wards thought of having him taken off, and when some said, there 
was no need to put such a boy to death, he answered, “their 
Sagacity was if they did not in that boy see many Marius’s.” 

‘This saying being reported to Cassar, he concealed himself a long 
time, wandering up and down in the country of the Sabines. 
Amidst his movements from house to house he fell sick, and on 
that come on forced fo be carried in a litter. inne soldiers 
emplo ylla to search those parts, and drag the proscril 
pene their retreats, one night fell in with him; but Cornelius, 
aa commanded there, was prevailed on by a bribe of two talents 
to let him go, 

He then hastened to sea, and sailed to Bithynia, where he sought 
protection of Nicomedes the king. His stay, however, with him 


was not long. He re-embarked, and was near the isle of 
Pharmacusa, by pirates, who were masters of that sea, and blocked 
pal ce sages with a number of and other vessels, 


him only twenty talents for his ransom. He laughed 

at their demand, as the con: ice of their not knowing him, and 
promised them fifty talents. To raise the money he despatched 
is people to different cities, and in the meantime remained with 
only one friend and two attendants among these Cilicians, who con- 
sidered murder as a trifie. Casar, bowever, held them in great 
contempt, and used to send, whenever he went to sleep, and order 
them to keep silence. Thus he lived among them thirty-eight 
days, as if they had been his guards, rather than his keepers. 
Perfectly fearless and secure, he jpined in their diversions, and 
took his exercises among them. He wrote poems and orations, 
and rehearsed them to these pirates ; and when they expressed no 
admiration, he called them dunces and barbarians, Nay, he often 
threatened to crucify them. They were delighted with these free- 
doms, which they imputed to his frank and facetious vein. But as 
soon as the money was brought from Miletus, and he had recovered 
his liberty, he manned some vessels in the port of Miletus,’ in order 


1 Cemarnouldnot make mech a sacrifice daughter of Cinna, by whose inter at, and 
to the dictat that Be was ervated Flanen 





his comand, divorced Annie Diaiigor Voiew of Jupiter, Aylle, shen 
Romper, ‘oor fee tho sake’ of Byala abecttte master of Hogue, inested ch ka 
ee, 


Hance, roymiliated Antetia. ‘ivoraing Cornelia, and, upon his refusal 
3 Cwear ad the rlesthood before Sylla deprred ni of at fice. BUETOR. tt 
wan dictator, In the seventocnth year of 

his age; lie broke hia engagen ent to Coe- "3 Tiacior reads Melos, which was one of 
mtin, though abe was cf a consular end the Cyelsdes, but dost et mention his 
opulsat family, and married Cornelis, the authority. 
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to attack these corsairs. He found them still lying at anchor by 
the island, took most of them, together with the’ money, and im- 
prisoned them at Pergamus. Aiter which, he applied io Junius 
who then commanded in Asia, because to him, as praetor, it 
belonged to punish them. Junius having an eye upon the money, 
which was a considerable sum, demurred about the matter; and 
Cresar, perceiving his intention, returned to Pergamus, and cruci- 
fied all the prisoners, as he had often threatened to do at Pharma- 
cusa, when they took him to be in jest. 

‘When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline, Cwsar’s 
-friends pressed him to return to Rome. But first he went to 
Rhodes, to study under Apollonius, the son of Moto,? who taught 
rhetoric there with great reputation, and was a man of itreproach- 
able manners. Cicero also was one of his scholars. Cwsar is 
said to have bad happy talents from nature for a public speaker, 
and he did not want an ambition to cultivate them; so that 
undoubtedly he was the second orator in Rome, and ‘he might 
have been the first, had he not rather chosen the pre-eminence in 
arms, ‘Thus he never rose to that pitch of eloquence to which his 
power would have brought him, being engaed in those wars and 
political intrigues which at last yained the empire. Hence it was 
that afterwards in his Anticato, which he wrote in answer to a book 
of Cicero's, he desired his readers “Not to expect in the perform- 
ance of a military man the style of a complete orator, who had 
bestowed all his time upon such studies.” 

pon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella for mis- 

demeanours in his government, and many cities of Greece supported 
the charge by their evidence. Dolabella was acquithd, Carsar, 
however, in acknowledgment of the readiness Greece had shown 
to serve him, assisted her in her prosecution of Publius Antonius 
for corruption. The cause was brought before Marcus Lucullus, 
preter of Macedonia; and Cesar pleaded it in so powerful a 
manner, that the defendant was forced to appeal to the tribunes 
of the people ; alleging, that he was not upon equal terms with the 
Greeks in Greece. 

‘The eloquence he showed at Rome in defending persons im- 
peached, gained him a considerable interest, and his engaging 
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address and conversation carried the hearts of the people. For he 
had a condescension uot be from so young a man, At 
the same time, the freedom of his table and the magnificence of 
his expense gradually increased his power, and brought him into 
the administration, ‘Those who envied him, imagined that his 
resources would soon fail, and therefore, at first, made light of his 
popularity, considerable as it was. But when it was grown to such 
a height that it was scarce possible to demolish it, and had a 
plain tendency to the ruin of thc constitution, they found out, when it 
was too late, that no beginnings of things, however small, are to be 
neglected ; because continuance makes them great, and the very 
contempt they are held in gives them opportunity to gain that 
strength which cannot be resi 

Cicero seems to be the first who ed something formidable 
from the flattering calm of Cwsar’s political conduct, and saw deep 
and dangerous designs under the smiles of his benignity. “I per- 
ccive,” said the orator, an inclination for tyranny in all he proje 
and executes ; but on the other hand, when I see him adjusting his 
hair with so much exactness, and scratching his head with one 
fi ingens can hardly think that such a man can conceive so vast 
and fatal a design as the destruction of the Roman commonwealth.” 
‘This, however, was an observation made at a much later period 
than that we are upon, 

The first proof he had of the affection of the people was when he 
abtained a tribuneship in the army before his competitor Caius 
Popitius. The ‘second was more remarkable; it was on occasion 
of his pronouncing from the rostrum the funeral oration of his aunt 
Julia, the wife of Marius, in which he failed not to do justice to her 
virtue, At the same time he had the hardiness to produce the 
images of Marius, which had not been seen before during Sylla’s ad- 
ministration ; Marius and all his adherents having been declared 
enemies to the state. Upon this some began to raise a clamour 
against Cavsar ; but they were soon silenced by the acclamations 
and plaudits of the praele. expressing their admiration of his 
courage in bringing the honours of Marius again to light, after so 
long & suppression, and raising them, as it were, from the shades 

elow. 

It had long been the custom in Rome for the aged women 
to have funeral panegyrics, but not the young. Czsar first broke 
through it, by pronouncing one for his own wife, who died in her 
prime. This contributed to fix him in the affections of the people : 
they sympathised with him, and considered him as a man of great 
good nature, and one who had the social duties at heart . 

,After the funeral of his wife, he went out questor into Spain 
with Antistius Veter the prator, whom he honoured all his lif 
after ; and when he came to be himself, he acknowledged 
the favour by taking Veter’s son for his questor. When that com- 
mission was expired, he took Pompeia to his third wife ; having a 
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daughter by his first wife Cornelia, whom he afterwards married to 
rapes = ew bserved his prodi thought he 

jany people, who ol is prodigious expense, thought he 
was purchasing a short ines sient onoss very dear, but, aa ‘act, he 
was gaining tl atest thi aspire to, at a 5 ice. 
He is said to have been 1,300 talents in debt before he got any 
public employment. When he had the superintendence of the 
Appian Road, he laid out a great deal of his own money; and 
when cedile, he not only exhibited 320 pairs of gladiators, but in the 
other diversions of the theatre, in the processions and public tables, 
he far outshone the most ambitious that had gone before him. 
These things attached the people to him so strongly that every onc 
sought for new honours employments, to recompense his 
generosity. 

There were two factions in the state; that of Sylia, which was 
the strongest ; and that of Marius, which was in a broken and low 
condition. Casar’s study was to raise and revive the latter. In 

ursuance of which intention, when his exhibitions, as sdile, were 
in the highest reputation, he caused new images of Marius to be 
privately made, together with a representation of his victories 
adomed with trophies, and one night placed them in the Capitol. 
Next morning these ‘figures were seen glistering with gold, of the 
most exquisite workmanship, and bearing inscriptions which de- 
glared them the achievements of Marius against the Cimbri. The 
Spectators were astonished at the boldness of the man who erected 
them ; nor was it difficult to know who he was. The report 
spread with the utmost rapidity, and the whole city assembled to 
see them. Some exclaimed, that Czsar plainly affected the 
tyranny, openly producing those honours which the laws had 
cont 








to darkness and oblivion. they said, was done 
to make a trial of the whom he prepared by his 
caresses, whether they suffer themselves to be entirely 


caught by his venal benefactions, and let him upon them and 
make what innovations he pleased. On the Other hand, the 
partizans of Marius encouraging each other, ran to the Capitol in 
vast numbers, and made it echo with their plaudits, Some of 
them even wept for joy at the sight of Marius's countenance. They 
bestowed the bighest encomiums upon Cesar, and declared he was 
the only relation worthy of that man. 

‘The senate was assembled on the occasion, and Lutatius Catulus, 
a man of the greatest reputation in Rome, rose and accused Casar. 
In his speech against him was this memorable expression, “ You 
no longer attack the commonwealth by mines, but by open battery.” 
Cesar, however, defended his cause so well that the senate gave 
it for him : and his admirers, still more elated, desired him to keep 
up a spirit of enterprise, for he might gain everything with the 
consent of the people, and easily become the first man in Rome. 

Amidst these transactions, Metellus, the principal pontiff. 
The office was solicited by Isauricus and Catulus, two of the most 
‘itustrious men in Rome, and of the greatest interest in the Senate 
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Nevertheless, Cxsar did not give place to them, but presented 
himself to the people as a candidate, ‘The pretensions and pros- 
pects of the competitors seemed almost equal, and Catulus, more 
uneasy than the others under the uncertainty of success, on 
account of his superior dignity, sent privately to Cesar, and 
offered him large sums, on condition that he would desist from his 
high pursuit. But he answered, “ He would rather borrow still 


(larger swims to ki his election.” 

n the day of election came, Cassar’s mother attending him 
to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he embraced her and 
said, “My dear mother, you will see me this day etther chief pontiff 
or an exile” There never was anything more strongly contested ; 
the suffrages, however, gave it for Cossar. The senate, and others 
of the principal citizens, were greatly alarmed at his success ; they 
apprehended that he would now push the People into all manner 
of licentiousness and misrule. Therefore, Piso and Catulus 
‘vlamed Cicero much for sparing Cesar, when Catiline’s conspiracy 
gave him an opportunity to take him off. Catiline, whose inten- 
tion was not so much to make alterations in the constitution, as 
entirely to subvert it, and throw all into confusion, upon some 
slight suspicions appearing against him, quitted Rome before the 
whole was unra’ ; but he left behind him Lentulus and 
Cethegus to conduct the conspiracy within the city. 

Whether Caesar privately encouraged and supported them, is 
uncertain ; what is universally agreed upon, is this: The guilt of 
those two conspirators clearly ing, Cicero, as consul, took 
the sense of the senators as to the punishment that should be 
inflicted upon them ; and they all gave it for death, till it came to 
Casar’s turn, who, in a studied speech, represented, “That it 
scemed neither agreeable to justice, nor to the customs of their 
country, to put men of their birth and dignity to death without an 

en trial, except in case of extreme necessity. But that they 

ould rather be kept in prison, in any of the cities of Italy that 
Cicero might pitch upon, till Catiline was subdued ; and then the 
senate might take cognizance of the crimes of each conspirator in 
fall peace, and at their leisure.” 

As there appeared something humane in this opinion, and it was 
powerfully enforced by the orator, those who gave their voices 
afterwards, and even many who had declared for the other side of 
ihe juestion, came into it. ‘jh ae and pnealds cattied dat for 

leath. Cato, in a severe against the opinion A 
scrupled not to declare his icions of him ; and this, with other 
arguments) had so much weight that the two conspirators were 
delivered to the executioner, Nay, as Cesar was going out of the 
senate house, several of the young men, who Cicero's 
person, ran upon him with their drawn swords; but we are told 
that Curio covered him with his gown, and so carried him off ; and 
that Cicero himself, when the young men looked at him for a, nod 
of consent, refused it, either out of fear of the people, or because 
he thought the killing him unjust and unlawful. Hi this was true, 
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I know net why Cicero did not mention it in the history of his 
consulship. He was blamed, however, afterwards, for not availing 
himself of so good an opportunity as he then had, and for being 
influenced by his fears of the , who were indeed strongly 
attached to ar: for, a few days after, when Cassar entered the 
senate, and endeavoured to clear himself of the suspicions he lay 
under, his defence was received with Jodiguation and loud re- 
proaches 5 and as sat longer than usual, the people beset the 

jouse, and with violent outcries demanded Cresar, absolutely 
insisting on his being dismissed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an insurrection of the indigent populace, 
who were foremost in all seditions, and who had fixed their hopes 
upon Cesar, persuaded the senate to order a distribution of bread- 
corn among them every month, which added five million five hun- 
dred thousand a@rachmas to the yearly expense of the state! This 
expedient certainly obviated the present danger, by scasonably re- 
ducing the power of Casar, who was now preetor elect, and more 
formidable on that account, 

Cwsar’s prietorship was not productive of any trouble to the com- 
monwealth, but that year there happened a disagreeable event in his 
‘own family. There was a v4 , named Publius Clodius, 
of great fortune and distin; eloquence, but at the same time 
one of the foremost among the vicious and the profligate, This 
man entertained a passion for Pompeia, Cessar’s wife, nor did she 
discountenance it. But the women’s apartment was so narrowly 
observed, and all the steps of Pompeia so much attended to b; 
Aurelia, Coesar’s mother, who was a woman of great virtue an 
prudence, that it was difficult and hazardous for them to have an 
int lew. 

Among the goddesses the Romans worship, there is one they 
call Bona Dea, the good sss, as the Greeks have one they call 
Gynarcea, the patroness of the women. The Phrygians claim her as 
the mother of their king Midas ; the Romans say, she was a Dryad, 
and wife of Faunus; and the Greeks assure us, she is that mother 
of Bacchus, whose name is not to be uttered. For this reason, the 
women, when they keep her festival, cover their tents with vine 
branches ; and, according to the fable, a sacred dragon lics at the 
feet of the goddess. No man is allowed to be present, nor even to 
be in the house, at the celebration of her orgies. Many of the cerc- 
monies the women then perform by themselves are said to be like 
those in the feasts of 1S. 

‘When the anniversary of the festival comes, the consul or prestor 
(for it is at the house of one of them it is kept) goes out, and not a 
male is left in it, The wife, now having the house to herself, deco- 
fates it in a proper manner; the mysteries are performed in the 
night ; and the whole is spent in music and play. Pompeia this 
year was the directress of the feast ; Clodius, who was yet a beard- 
less youth, thought be might pass in women’s apparel undiscovered, 
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and having taken the garb and instruments of a female musician, 
perfectly resembled one. He found the door open, and was safely 
introduced by a maid-seryant who knew the affair. She ran before 
to tell Pompeia ; and as she stayed a considerable time, Clodius 
durst not remain where she left him, but wandering about the great 
house, endeavoured to avoid the lights. At last, Aurelia’s woman 
fell in with him, and supposing she spoke to a woman, challenged 
him to play. Upon his refusing it, she drew him into the midst of 
the room, and asked him who he was, and whence he came? He 
said he waited for Abra, Pompeia’s maid, for that was her name. 
His voice immediately detected him. Aurelia’s woman ran up 
tothe lights and the company, crying out she had found a man in 
the house. The thing si them all with terror and astonish- 
ment. Aurelia put a stop to the ceremonies, and covered up the 
symbols of their mysterious worship. She ordered the doors to be 
made fast, and with lighted torches hunted up and down for the 
man, At length Clodius was found lurking in the chamber of the 
maid-servant who had introduced him. The women knew him, 
and turned him out of the house ; after which they went home im- 
mediately though it was yet night, and informed their husbands of 
what had happened, 

Next morning the report of the beri pp! attempt spread 
through all Rome, and nothing was tall of but that ius 
ought to make satisfaction with his life to the family he had 

ded, as well as to the city and to the gods, One of the tribunes 
impeached him of impiety ; and the principal senators strengthened 
the charge, by accusing him, to his face, of many villainous de- 
baucheries, and among the rest, of incest with his own sister, the 
wife of Lucullus. On the other hand, the le exerted them- 
selves with equal vigour in his defence, and the great influence the 
fear of them had upon his judges was of much service to his cause. 
Cesar immediately divorced Pompeia ; yet, when called as an evi- 
dence on the trial, he declared he knew nothing of what was alleged 
against Clodius. As this declaration aj somewhat strange, 
the accuser demanded, why, if that was tbe case, he had divorced 
his wife?“ Because,” said he,“ would have the chastity of my 
wife clear even of suspicion.” Some say Cxsar’s evidence was ac- 
cording to his conscience ; others, that he gave it to oblige the 
pco) who were set upon saving Clodius. Be that as it might, 
Clodius came off clear ; most of the judges having confounded the 
letters upon the tablets, that they might neither expose themselves 
to the resentment of the plebeians, if they condemned him, nor lose 
their credit with the patricians, if they acquitted him. 

‘The government of Spain was allotted, Cresar after his preetor- 
ship.’ But his circumstances were so indifferent, and his creditors 
so clamorous and troublesome when he was Preparin for his 
departure, that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the richest man 
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in Rome, who stood in need of Crssar’s warmth and vigour p keep 
up the balance against P ,. Crassus, therefore, took upon him. 
to answer the most inexorable of his creditors, and engaged for 
830 talents ; which procured him liberty to set out for his province. 

Tt ts said, that when he came to a litile town, in passing the Alps, 
his friends by way of mirth took occasion to say,“ Can there here 
be any disputes for offices, any contentions for precedency, or suck 
envy and ambition as we see among the great?” To which Cesar 
answered, with great seriousness,“ I assure you, I had rather be 
the first man here, than the second man in Rome.” 

Tn like manner we are told, that when he was in Spain, he 
bestowed some leisure hours on reading part of the history of 
Alexander, and was so much affected with it, that he sat pensive a 
long time, and at last burst out into tears, As his frienls were 
wondering what might be the reason, he said, “Do you think, 7 
have not sufficient cause for concern, when Alexander at my age 
reigned over so many conquered countries, and I have not oue 
glorious achievement to boast?” 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon his arrival in 
Spain he applied te business with great diligence, and having added 
ten new-raised cohorts to the twenty he received there, he marched 
against the Callacians and Lusitanians, defeated them, and 
penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations by the way that had 
not felt the Roman yoke, His conduct in peace was not inferior to 
that in the war ; A¢ restored harmony among the cities, and re- 
moved the occasions of quarrel between debtors and creditors, For 
ke ordered that the creditor should have two-thirds of the debtor's 
income, and the debtor the remaining third, till the whole was paid, 
By these means he left the province with Lid Teputation, though 
he had filled his own coffers and enriched his ters with booty, 
who, upon one of his victories, saluted him Josperator. 

At his return he found himself under a troublesome dilemma : 
those that solicit a triumph being obliged to remain without the 
walls, and such as sue for the consulship, to make their personal 
appearance in Rome. As these were things that could nat re- 
concile, and his arrival happened at the time of the election of 
consuls, he applied to the senate for permission to stand candidate, 
though absent, and offer his service by his friends. Cato strongly 
opposed his request, insisting on the prohibition by law ; and when 
he saw numbers influenced by Czsar, he attempted to prevent his 
success by gaining time ; with which view he spun out the debate 
till it was too late to conclude upon anything that day. Caesar then 
determined to give up the tri and solicit the consulship, 

‘As soon as he had entered the city he went to work upon an 
expedient which deceived all the world except Cato. It was the 
reconciling of Pompey and Crassus, two of the most fal men 
in Rome. By making them friends, Casar secured the interest of 
both to himself, and while he seemed to be only doing an office of 
humanity, he was undermining the constitution, For it war nol, 
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Pomfpuy that produced the civil wars, but rather their union: they 

it combined to ruin the authority of the senate, and when that 
‘was effected, they parted to pursue cack his own designs. Cato, 
who often prophesied what would be the consequence, was then 
looked upon as a troublesome and overbusy man ; afterwards he 
was esteemed a wise, though not a fortunate cov>sellor. 

Meantime Ceesar walked to the place of election between Crassus 
and Pompey; and, under the, auspices of their friendship, was 
declared consul, with distingui honour, having Calpurnius 
Bibulus given him for his colleague, He had no sooner entered 
upon his office than he proposed Jaws not so suitable to a consul as 
to a seditious tribune ; I mean the bills for a division of lands and 
a distribution of corn, which were entirely calculated to please the 
plebeians. As the virtuous and patriotic part of the senate opposed 
them, he was furnished with the pretext he had long wanted : he 
protested with great warmth, “That they threw him into the arms 
of the people against his will, and that the rigorous and disgraceful 
opposition of the senate, Iaid him under the disagreeable necessity 
of seeking protection from the commons.” Accordingly he immedi- 
ately applied to them. 

‘rassus planted himself on one side of him, and Pompey on the 
other. He demanded of them aloud, “ Whether they approved his 
laws?” and, as they answered in the affirmative, he desired their 
assistance against those who threatened to oppose them with the 
sword. They declared they would assist him ; and Fompey added, 
“ Against those who come with the sword, I will bring both sword 
and buckler.” This expression gave the patricians great pain : it 
appeared not only unworthy of his character, the respect the senate 
had for him, and the reverence due to them, but even desperate 
and frantic, The people, however, were pleased with it, 

‘Caesar was willmg to avail bimeelf still further of Pompey’s in- 
terest. His daughter Julia was betrothed to Servilius Cmspio, but, 
notwithstanding that engagement, he gave her to Pompey ; and 
told Servilius he should have Pompey's daughter, whose hand was 
not properly at liberty, for she was promised to Faustus the son of 
Sylla.—Soon after this, Cesar married Calpurnia, the daughter of 
Viso, and procured the consulship for Piso for the year ensving. 
Meanwhile Cato exclaimed loudly aginst these proceedings, and 
called both gods and men to witness, how insupportable it was, that 
the first dignities of the state should be prostituted by marriages, and 
that this traffic of women should gain them what governments and 
forces they pleased. 

As for Bibulus, Cesar’s colleague, when he found his opposition 
to their new laws entirely unsuccessful, and that his life, as well as 
Cato's, was often endangered in the public assemblies, he shut 
himself up in his own house during the remainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the forum with 
armed men, and got the laws enacted which Crear had proposed 
merely to ingratiate himself with the people. At the same time 
the government of Gaul, both on this and the other side the Alps, 
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was decreed to Cassar for five years ; to which was added Illyricum, 
with four legions. As Cato spoke against these regulations, 
Cwsar ordered him to be taken into custody, imagining he would 
appeal to the tribunes. But when he saw him going to prison 
without speaking one word, and observed that it not only gave the 
nobility great uneasiness, but that the le, out of reverence for 
Cato’s virtue, followed him in melancholy silence, he whispered 
one of the tribunes to take him out of the Zictors’ hands. 

‘Very few of the body of senators followed Cesar on this occasion 
tothe house. ‘The greatest part, offended at such acts of tyranny, 
had withdrawn. Considius, one of the oldest scnators that 
attended, taking occasion to observe, “ That it was the soldiers and 
naked swords that kept the rest assembling,” Cesar said, 
“Why does not fear kcep you at home too?” Considius replied, 
“Old age is my defence ; the small remains of my life deserve 
not much care or precaution.” 

The most disgraceful step, however, that Cesar took in hin 
whole consulship, was the getting Clodius elected tribune of 
the people: the same who had attempted to dishonour his bed, 
and profaned the mysterious ritcs of the food Goddess) He 
pitched upon him to ruin Cicero; nor would he sct out for his 
fovernment before he had embroiled them, and procured Cicero's 

anishment. For history informs us, that a// these transactions 
preceded kis wars in Gaul. The wars he conducted there, and 
the many flerious campaigns in which he reduced that country, 
represent him as another man: we beg as it were, witha 
new life, and have to follow him ina quite different track. As 
a warrior and a general, we behold him not in the least inferior to 
the greatest and inost admired commanders the world ever 4 
For whether we compare him with the Fabii, the Scipios, and 
Metelh, with the generals of his own time, or those who flourished 
a little before him, with Sylla, Marius, the two Luculli, or with 
Pompey himself, whose fame in every military excellence reached 
the skies, Caesai’s achievements bear away the palm. One he 
surpassed in the difficulty of the scene of action, another in 
the extent of the countries he subdued ; this, in the number and 
strength of the enemies he overcame, that, in the savage manners 
and treacherous disposition of the people he humanised ; one in 
tmildness and clemency to his prisoners, another, in bounty and 
munificence to his troops ; and all, in the number of battles that he 
won, and enemies that he killed. For in less than ten years’ war 
in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by assault, conquered three 
hundred nations, and fought pitched battles at different times with 
three millions of men, one million of whom he cut in pieces, and 
made another million prisoners. 

Such, moreover, was the affection of his soldiers, and their attach- 
ment to his person, that they who under other commanders were no- 
thing above the common rate of men, became invincible where 
Cu:sar’s glory was concerned, and met the most dread ‘uldangers with 
a courage that nothing could resist. To give three or four instances . 
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Acillus, in a sea-fight near Marseilles, after he had boarded one 
of the enemy’s ships, had bis ri; cut off with a sword, yet 
he still held his buckler in his left, and pushed it in the enemy's 
face, till he defeated them, and took the vessel. 

‘Cassius Scarva, in the battle of Dyrrachium, after he had an eye 
shot out with an arrow, his shoulder wounded with one javelin, his 
thigh run through with another, and had received 130 darts upon 
his shield called out to the enemy, as if he would surrender 
himself. Upon this, two of them came up to him, and he gave onc 
of them such a stroke upon the shoulder with his sword, that the 
arm off ; the other he wounded in the face, and. made him 
paute \is comrades then came up to his assistance, and he saved 

i 

In Britain, some of the vanguard hay ed to be entangled in a 
deep morass, and were there attacked by the enemy, wl shen private 
soldier, in the sight of Caesar, threw himself into the midst of the 
assailants, ae, after prodigious exertions of valour, beat off the 
barbarians, and rescued the men. After which, the soldier, with 
much difficulty, partly by swimming partly by wading, pasted the 
morass, but in the passage lost his shield. Cesar and those about 
him, astonished at the action, ran to meet him with acclamations 
of joy ; but the soldier, in great distress, threw himself at Cassar’s 
feet at and, with tears in ‘his eves, begged pardon for the loss of his 


In ‘Africa, Scipio having taken one of Czesar’s ships, on board of 
which was Granins Petronius, pos appointed quastor, put the 
rest to the sword, but told the “ He gave him his life.* 
Petronius answered, “ It is not byl ppnaent ll of Cwsar’s soldiers ta 
fake b but togive ay and immediately plunged his sword in his 


Ae courage, ambition, were cultivated and 
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merit of his soldiers, Another thing that contributed to make them 


ny exemption. Satig 
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Aad the frst wtack of the falling sickness at Corduba, He did not, 
however, make these disorders a pretence for indul ng Aimself. On 
the contrary, he sought in war a remedy fer is infirmities, 
endcavouring to strengthen his constitution by long marches, by 
simple diet, by seldom coming under covert, Thus he contended 
with his distemper, and fortified himself against its attacks, 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, cither in a chariot 


or a litter, thak rest might be no hindrance to’ business. In the 
day-time Ae visited the castles, cities, and fortified camps, with a 
servant at his side, whom he on such occasions, to write 
for him, and with a soldier behind, who carried his sword, By 


these means he travelled so fast, and with so little interruption, as 
to reach the Rhone in eight days after his first setting out for those 
parts from Rome. 

He was a good horseman in his early years, and brought that ex 
arcise 10 such perfection by practice, that he could sit a horse at full 
speed with his hands beliind kins. 'In this expedition ke also accus- 
lomed himself to dictate letters as he rode on horseback, and found 
sufficient employment for two secretaries at once, or, according to 
Oppius, for more. It is also said, that Casar was’ the first who 
contrived to communicate his thoughts by letter to his friends who 
were in the same city with kim, when any urgent affair required it, 
and the multitude of business or great extent of the city did not 
admit of an interview, 

Of kis indifference with to diet they give us this remark. 
able proof: to sup with Valerius Leo,a friend of his at 
Jfilan, there was sweet ointment poured upon the asparagus, instead 
of cil, Caesar ate of it freely, notwithstanding, and afterwards re- 

puked his friends for essing their dislike of tt, “It was enouvh,” 
said he, “to forbear eating, if it was di le to you. He who 
finds fault with any rusticity, is himself a rustic.” 

One day as he was upon an excursion, a violent storm forced him 
to seek shelter in a poor man's hut, where there was only one room, 
and that scarce big enough for a man to sleep in. Turmng, there- 
fore, to his fri , he said, Honours for the great, and necessaries 
‘Yor the infirm? and immediately gave up the room to Uppius, while 
himself and the rest of the company slept under a shed at the door, 

His first expedition in Gaul was against the Helvetians and the 
Tigurini ; who, after having burned twelve of their own towns and 
490 villages, put themselves under march, in order to penetrate into 
Italy, through that part of Gaul which was subject to the Romans, 
as the Cimbri and Teutones would have done before them. Nor 
were these new adventurers inferior to the other in courage ; and 
in numbers they were equal ; being in all 300,000, of which 190,000 
were fighting men, Csesar sent his lieutenant, Labienus, against the 
Tigurini, who routed them near the river Arar? But the Helve- 
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tians enddenly attacked Casar as he was on the march to a con- 
federate town! He gained, however, a strong post for his troops, 
notwithstanding the surprise ; and when he had drawn them up, 
his horse was brought him. U; which he said, “When I have 
won the battle I shall want my se for the pursuit ; at present, let 
us march as we are against the enemy.” Accordingly he charged 
them with great vigour on foot? 

It cost him a Jong and severe conflict to drive their army out 
of the field ; but he found the greatest difficulty when he came to 
their rampart of carriages; for not only the men made a most 
obstinate stand there, but the women and children fought till 
they were cut in pieces ; ‘insomuch that the battle did not end be- 
fore midnight. 

To this great action he added a still greater. He collected the 
barbarians who had escaped out of the battle, to the number of 
100,000, and upwards, and obliged them to resettle in the count 
they had relinguished, and to rebuild the cities they had bumed. 
This he did, in fear that if the country were left without in- 
habitants, the Germans would pass the Rhine, and seize it. 

His second war was in defence of the Gauls against the 
Germans? though he had before honoured their king Ariovistus 
with the title of an ally of Rome. They proved insupportable 
neighbours to those he had subdued, and it was easy to see, that 
instead of being satisfied with their nt acquisitions, if oppor 
tunity offered, they would extend weir conquests over all Gaul. 
He found, however, his officers, particularly those of the young 
nobility, afraid of this e: lition; for they had ent into 
Cocsar's service only in the of living luxuriously and making 
their fortunes. He therefore called them together, and told them, 
before the whole army, ‘That they were at liberty to retire, and 
necded not hazard their persons against their inclinations, since 
they were so unmanly and spiritless. For his part, he would 
march with the tenth legion only against these barbarians: for 
they were neither better men than the Cimbrians, nor was he 4 
worse general than Marius.” Upon this, the tenth legion ited 
some of their corps to thank him. The other legions laid the 
whole blame upon their officers, and all followed him with great 
spirit and alacrity. After a march of several days, they encamped 
within 200 furlongs of the enemy. 

Cwsar’s arrival broke the confidence of Ariovistus, Instead of 
expecting that the Romans would come and attack him, he had 
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supposed they would not dare to stand the Germans when they 
went in quest of them. He was much surprised, therefore, at this 
bold attempt of Cmsar, gh ees was worse, he saw his own 
troops were disheartened. They were dispirited still more by the 
jecies of their matrons, who had the care of divininy, and used 
sit by the eddies of rivers, the windings, the murmurs, or other 
noite made by the stream. On this occasion, they charged the 
army not to give battle before the new moon appeared, 

Cwsar having got information of these matters, and secing the 
Germans lie close in their camp, thought it better to engage them 
while thus dejected, than to sit still and wait their time. For this 
reason he attacked their entrenchments and the hills upon which 
they were posted, which provoked them to such a degree that thcy 
descended in great fury to the plain, They fought, and were en- 
tirely routed, Cusar_ pursued ‘them-to the Rhine, which was 300 
furlongs from the field of battle, covering all the way with dead 
bodies and spoils, Ariovistus the river in time enough to get 
over with a few troops, The number of killed is said to hive 
amounted to cighty thousand, : 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his army in 
winter quarters in the country of the ni, and repaired to Gaul, 
on this side the Po, which was part of his province, inorder to bave 
aneye upon the transactions in Rome. For the river Kubicon 

is the rest of Italy from Cisalpfine Gaul, During his stay 
there he carried on a variety of state intrigues. Great numbers 
came from Rome to pay their to him, and he sent them 
all away satisfied ; some iden with Presents, and others happy in 
hope. In the same manner éhroughout all his wars, without Pom- 
poy’s observing it, he was conquering his enemies by the arms of the 
Roman citivens, and gaining the citizens, by the money of his 
enemies, 

As soon as he had intelli that the Belge, who were the 
most powerful people in Gaul, and whose teritories inade up « 
third part of the whole country, had revolted and assem! 
yt army, he marched to that quarter with incredible expedit 

fe found them ravaging the of those Gauls who were allies 
of Rome, defeating the main body, which made but a feeble re- 
sistance, and killed such numbers, that lakes and rivers were filled 
with the dead, and bridges were formed of their bodies, Such of 
the insurgents as dwelt upon the sea coast, surrendered without 
opposition. 

‘rom thence he led his army against the Nervii,! who live among 
thick woods, After they had secured their families and most 
valuable goods, in the best manner they could, in the heart of a lar, 
forest, at a t distance from the enemy, they marched, to the 
aumber of and fell upon Crsar, as he was fortifying his 
camp, and had not the least notion of such an attack” ‘They first 





1 Thelr county fa now culled Hainsnlt As this attack wasunezperte!, Couay 
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routed his cavalry, and then surrounded the twelfth and seventh 
legions, and killed all the officers. Had not Cesar snatched a 
buckler from one of his own men, forced his way through the com- 
batants before him, and rushed upon the barbarians ; or had not 
the tenth legion, seeing his danger, ran from the heights where they 
were posted, and mowed down the enemy’s ranks, in all Probability 
net one Roman would have survived the battle. But though, en- 
couraged by this bold act of Cassar, they fought with a spirit al 

their strength, they were not able to make the Nervii turn their 
backs. Those brave men maintained their ground, and were 
hewed to pieces upon the spot. It is said that ont af 60,000 not 
shore 500 were saved, and out of 400 Nervian senators not above 

ree, 





Upon the news of this great victory, the senate of Rome decreed 
that sacrifices should be offered, all manner of festivities kept 
up, for fifteen days together, which was a longer term of rejoicing 
than bad ever been known before. Indeed, the danger appearel 
very great, on account of so many nations rising at once; and as 
Cesar was the man who surmounted it, the affection the people 
had for him made the rejoicing more brilliant. After he had 
settled the affairs of Gaul, on the other side the Alps, he crossed 


jor 

were supplied with money out of his funds to i¢ People, and 
Ofer they had carried thelr election, did everything to extend Mts 
power, Nay, the greatest and most illustrious personages went to 
pay their court to him at Lucca, among whom were Pompey, Crassus, 
Appius, governor of Sardinia, and Nepos, pro-consulin Spain, So 
that there were 120 lictors attending their masters, and above 200 
senators honoured him with their assiduities, After they had fixed 
upon a plan of business, they parted. Pompey and Crassus were 
to be consuls the year ensuing, and, to get Cmsar’s government 
Prolonged for five years more, with supplies out of the treasury for 

is occasions. The last particular x appeared extremely absurd to 
all men of sense, They who received so much of Caesar's money, 
persuaded the senate to give him money, as if he was in want of it ; 
or rather, they insisted it should be done, and every honest man 
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sighed inwardly while he suffered the decree to pass. Cato, indeed, 
was absent, having been sent with a commission to Cyprus on pur- 
jose that he might be out of the way. But Favonius, who in 

‘ato’s steps, vigorously opposed measures; and when he 
found that his opposition availed nothing, he left the house, and 
applied to the people, exclaiming against such pernicious counsels, 
No one, however, attended to him; some Scing overawed by Loney 
and Crassus, and others influenced by regard for Casar. in whose 
smile alone they lived and all ther hopes flourished. 

Cesar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found another furious 
war lighted up in the country ; the Usipetes and the ‘Teuchteri, 
two great German nations, having crossed the Khine to make con- 

uests. The account of the affair with them we shail take from 

‘esar’s own Commentaries. These barbarians sent deputics to 
him to propose a suspension of arms, which was granted them 
Nevertheless they attacked him as he was making an excursion 
With only 800 horse, however, who were not prepared for an em 
gagement, he beat their cavalry, which consisted of five thousand. 
Next day they sent other deputies to apologise for what had 
happened, but without any other intention than that of deceiving 
him again. These agents of theirs he detained, and marched 
immediately against them; thinking it absurd to stand upon 
honour with such perfidious men, who had not scrupled to violate 
the truce, Yet Canusius writes, that when the scnate were voting 
a public thanksgiving and procession on account of the victory, 
Cato proposed that Cassar should be delivered up to the barbarians, 
to expiate that breach of faith, and make the divine vengeance fall 
pon its author rather than upon Rome. 

Of the barbarians that had passed the Rhine, there were 400,000 
killed. The few who escaped, the river, and were sheltered 
‘by a people of Germany called Sicambri. Casar laid hold on this 
pretence against that people, but his true motive was an avidily of 
‘fame, to be the first Roman that ever crossed the Rhine in a hostile 
‘manger, In pursuance of his design, he threw a bridge over it, 
though it was remarkably wide in that place, end at the same 
time so rough and rapid, that it carried down with it trunks of 
trees, and other timber, which much shocked and weakened the 
pis of his bridge, But he drove great piles of wood into the 

om of the river above the bridge, both to resist the impression 
of such bodics, and to break the force of the torrent. By these 
means he exhibited a spectacle astonishing to thought, so immense 
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a bridge finished in ten days. His army passed over it without 
o ion, the Suevi and the Sicambri, the most warlike nations in 

any, having retired into the heart of their forests, and con- 
cealed themselves in cavities overhung with wood. He laid waste 
the enemy’s country with fire, and confirmed the better disposed 
Germans in the interest of Rome 2 after which he returned into 
Gaul, having spent no more than eighteen days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain discovered the most daring spirit 
of enterprise. For he was the first whe entered the western ocean 
with a fleet, and embarking his troops on the Atlantic, carried war 
into an ssi whose very existence was doubted. Some writers 
had represented it so incredibly large that others contested its being, 
and considered both the name and the thing as a fiction, Yet Casar 
gilempled to conquer it, and to extend the Roman empire beyond the 
bounds of the habitable world. He sailed thither twice rom the 

ite coast in Gaul, and many battles, by which the 
jtons suffered more than jal ‘gained ; for there was no- 
thing worih taking from a people who were so foor, and lived tn so 
much wrelchedness? He ‘did not, however, terminate the war in 
eg and apbotted the tribute the ited wos to bay, end en 

ing, and a, wes jen 70 
turned to is ; 

There he received letters, which were going to be sent over to 
him, and by which his friends in Rome informed him, that bis 
daughter, the wife of Pompey, had lately died in childbed. This 
was a great affliction both to Pompey and Ceesar, Their friends, 
too, were very sensibly concerned to see that alliance dissolved 
which kept up the peace and harmony of the state, otherwise ina 
very unsettled condition, For the child survived the mother only 
afew days. ‘The people took the body of Julia, and carried it, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the tribunes, to the Campus Martius, 
where it was interred. 

As Ceesar’s army was now very large? he was forced to divide it 
for the convenience of winter-quarters ; after which he took the 
road to Italy, according to custom, But he had not been long 
gone, before the Gauls rising again, traversed the country with con- 
siderable armies, fell upon the Roman quarters with great fury, and 
insulted their entrenchments. The most numerous and the 
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the spirit of those brave Romans made a resistance above their 
strength, they were very near being taken, for they were all 
— zh distance, at last Nigence of 
who was at a great at last getting intelli oi 
their datiger, returned with all expedition ; and, having collected a 
body of men, which did not exceed 7,000, hastened to the relief of 
Cicero. The Gauls, who were not ignorant of his motions, raised 
the siege, and went to mect him ; for they despised the smallness of 
his force, and were confident of victory. Cosar, todeccive them, 
made a feint as if he fled, till he came to a place convenient fora 
small army to engage a great one, and there he fortified his camp. 
He gave his men strict orders not to fight, but to throw up a strong 
rampart, and to barricade their gates in the securest manner ; con- 
triving by all these mancsuvres to increase the enemy's contempt 
of him, ‘It succeeded as he wished ; the Gauls came up with great 
insolence and disorderto attack his trenches. Then Ciesar, making 
a sudden sally, tlefeated and destroyed the greatest part of them. 
‘This success [aid the spirit of revolt in those parts: and for farther 
security he remained all the winter in Gaul, visiting allthe qparterss 
and keeping a sharp cye upon every motion towards war. Besides, 
he received a reinforcement of three legions in the room of those he 
had lost; two of which were lent him by Pompey, and onc lately 
raised in Cisalpine Gaul. 

After this,! the seeds of hostilities, which had long before been 
privately scattered in the more distant parts of the country, by the 
chiefs of the more warlike nations. shot up into one of the greatcst 
and most dangerous wars that was ever scen in Gaul; whcther we 
consider the number of troops and store of arms, the treasures 
amassed for the war, or the strength of the towns and fastnesses 
they occupied. Besides, it was then the most severe season of the 
year ; the rivers were covered with ice, the forests with snow, and 
the fields overflowed in such a manner that they looked like so 
many Is ; the roads lay concealed in snow ; or in floods disem- 
bogued by the lakes and rivers. So that it seemed impnssible for 
Cassar to march, or to pursue any other operations against them. 

Many nations had entered into the league; the principal of 
which were the Arverni? and Carnutes." The chicf direction of the 
war was given to Vercingetorix, whose father the Gauls had. pul to 
death, for attempting at monarchy, Vercingetorix, having divided 
his forces into several parts, and given them in charge to his 
Heutenants, had the country at command as far asthe Arar. His 
intention was to raise all Gaul against Cwsar, now when his enemies 
were rising against himat Rome. But had he stayed a little longer 
till Cesar was actually engaged in the civil war, the terrors of the 
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Gauls would not have been less dreadful to Italy now, than those 
of the Cimbri were formerly. 

Cesar, who knew perfectly how to avail himself of every advan- 
tage in war, particularly of time, was no sooner informed of this 
great defection, than he set out to chastise its authors, and by the 
swiftness of his march, in spite of all the difficultics of a severe 
winter, he showed the barbarians that his troops could neither be 
conquered nor resisted. For where a courier could scarce have 
been supposed to come in many days, Cresar was scen with his 
whole army, ravaging the country, destroying the castle, storming 
the cities, and receiving the submission of such as repented. Thus 
he went on, till the Edui! also revolted, who had styled themselves 
brothers to the Romans, and had been treated with particular re- 
gard, Their joining the insurgents spread uneasiness and dismay 
throughout Casar’s army. He, therefore, decamped in all haste, 
and traversed the country of the Lingones,’ in order to come inta 
that of the Sequani3 who were fast friends, and nearer to [taly 
than the rest of the Gauls. 

The enemy followed him thither in prodigious numbers, and 
surrounded him. Caesar, without being in the least disconcerted, 
sustained the conflict, and after a long and bloody action, in which 

ie Ss were tly serviceable to him, gave them a 
total defeat. But he seems to have received some check at first, 
for the Arverni still show a sword. ded in one of their temples, 
which they declare was taken from ar. His friends pointed it 
out to him afterwards, but he only Jaughed ; and when they were 
for having it taken down, he not suffer it, because he con- 
sidered it as a thing consecrated to the gods. 

Most of those who escaped out of the battle, retired into Alesia' 
with their king. Czesar immediately invested the town, though it 
appeared impregnable, as well on account of the height of the walls 
as the number of troops there was to defend it. During the siege 
he found himself exposed to a danger from without, which makes 
imagination giddy to think on. All the bravest men in Gaul 
assembled from every quarter, and came armed to the relief of the 
place, to the number of 300,000; and there were not less than 
79,000 combatants within the walls. Thus shut up between two 
armies, he was forced to draw two lines of. cireamvallation, the in- 
terior one against the and that without against the troops 
that came to its succor Be, could the two armies have joined, 
he had been absolutely lost. This dangerous action at Alegia con- 
tributed to Carsar’s renown on many accounts. Indeed, he exerted 
a more adventurous courage and greater generalship than on any 
other occasion. But what seems very astonishing, is, that he 
could engage and conquer so many myriads without, and keep the 
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action a secret to the troops in the town. It is still more wonder- 
ful that the Romans, who were left before the walls, should not 
know it, till the victory was announced by the cries of the men in 
Alesia and the lamentations of the women, who saw the Romans 
on cach side of the town bringing to their camp a number of shields 
adorned with gold and silver, helmets stained with blood, drinking 
vesscls, and tents of the Gaulish fashion. Thus did this vast multi- 
tude vanish and disappear like a phantom, or a dream, the greatest 
part being killed on the spot. 

‘The besieged, alter having given both themselves and C.esar 
much trouble, at last surrendered. Their general, Vercingetorix. 
armed himself and equipped his horse it the most magnificit 
manner, and then sallied out at the gate. After he had taken some 
circuits about Cesar as he sat upon the tribunal, he dismounted, 
put off his armour, and placed himself at Casar’s fect, where he re: 
imuained in profound silence, till Cesar ordered a guard to take 
him away, and keep him for his iriumph, 

Ccsar had been some time resolved to ruin Pompey, and Pom- 
pey to destroy Ccesar. For Crassus, who alone could have taken 
up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian war, there remained 
nothing for Csesar to do, to make himself the greatest of mankind, 
but to annihilate him that was so, nor for Pompey to prevent it, but 
to take off the man he feared, It is true, it was no long time that 
Pompey bad entertained any fear of him; he had mther looked 
upon hin, with contempt, imagining he could as casily pull him 
down as he had set him up : whereas Czesar, from the first, design- 
ing to ruin his rivals, had retired at a distance, like a champion. 
for exercise. By long servicc and great achievements in the wars 
of Gaul, he had so improved his army, and bis own reputation too, 
hat tes was ne as a a footing with Pompey ; and re 

found pretences for carrying his enterprise into execution, in the 
times of the misgovernment at Rome. These were partly furnished 
Pompey himself ; and indeed a/l ranks of men were so corrupted 
that fables were publicly set out, upon which the candidates for 
Offices were t projenelly ready to pay the people the price of their 
votes ; and the people came not only to give their voices for the man 
who had bought them, but with all manner of offensive weapons to 
Fight for tim. Hence it often hay that they didnot part without 
polluting the tribunal with and murder, and the city was a 
perpetual scene of anarchy. In this dismal situation of things in 
these storms of epidemic madness, wise men thought it would be 
happy if they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, there 
were many who scrupled not to declare publicly, that monarchy 
was the only cure for the desperate disorders of the staté, and that 
the physician ought to be pitched upon, who would apply that 
remedy with the gentlest hand ; by which they hinted at Pompey. 

Pompey, in all his discourse, pretended to decline the honour of 
a dictatorship, though at the same time every step he took was 
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directed that way. Cato, understanding his drift, persuaded the 
senate to declare him sole consul that, satisfied with a kind of 
monarchy more agrecable to Jaw, he might not adopt any violent 
measures to make himself dictator. The scnate not only agreed 
to this, but continued to him his governments of Spain and Airica, 
the adsinistration of which he committed to his lieutenants ; keep~ 
ing armies there, for whose maintenance he was allowed 1,000 
talents a year out of the public treasury, 

Upon this, Cusar applied, by his friends, for another consulship, 
and for the continuance of his commission in Gaul, answerable to 
that of Pompey. As Pompey was at first silent, Marcellus and 
Lentulus, who hated Cesar on other accounts, opposed it with 
Rreat violence, omitting nothing, whether right or wiong, that 
might reflect dishonour upon him. For they disfranchised the 
inhabitants af Novocomum in Gaul, which had lately been erected 
into a colony by Cesar; and Marcellus, then consul, caused one 
of their senators, who was come with some complaints to Rome, to 
be beaten with rods, and telling him, “The marks on his back 
were so many additional proofs that he was not a Roman citizen,” 
bade him go show them to Cesar, 

But after the consulship of Marcatiog, Cusar opened the treasures 
he had amassed in Gaul, to all that were concerned in the 
administration, and satisfied their ulmost wishes ; he paid off the 
vast debts of Curio the tribune; he presented the consul Paulus with 
1500 talenés, which he em) in building the celebrated public 
hall near the forum, in the where that of Fulvins had stood, 
Pompcy, now alarmed at the increase of Ceesar’s faction, openly 
exertet his own interest, and that of his friends, to procure an order 
for a successor to Cesar in Gaul He also sent to demand the 
troops he had lent him, for his wars in that country, and Cesar 
returned them with a gratuity of 250 drachmas to each man. 

Those who conducted these troops back, spread reports among 
the people which were neither favourable nor fair with respect to 
Caesar, and which rained Pompey with vain hopes. They 
asserted that Pompey had the hearts of all army, and 
that if envy and a corrupt administration hindered him from 
gaining what he desired at Rome, the forces in Gaul were at his 
service, and would declare for him immediately upon their entering 
Italy; so obnoxious was Czsar become, by hurrying them 
perpetually from one expedition to another, and by the suspicions 
they bad of his aiming at absolute power. 

Fomp _ 80 much Stated Bn these ance iat be 
neglected to troops, as if nothing to _, 0} 
his enemy only with Speeches aud decrees, which Cassar made no 
account of Nay, we are told, that a centurion whom Cesar had 
sent to Rome, waiting at the door of the senate-house for the result 
of the deliberations, and being informed that the senate would not 
give Cesar a longer term in his commission, laid his hand upon his 
sword, and said, Bus this shall give st. 

Indecd, Ceesar's requisitions @ great appearance of justice 
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and honour. He Proposed to lay down his arms, on condition 
Pompey would do the same, and that they should both, as private 
citizens, leave it to their country to reward their services: for to 
deprive him of his commission and troops, and continue Pompey's, 
was to give absolute power to the one, to which the other was un- 
justly accused of aspiring. Curio, who made these propositions to 
the people in behalf of Cicsar, was received with the loudest 
plaudits : and there were some who even threw chaplets of flowcrs 
upon him, as they would upon a champion victorious in the ring. 

‘Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then produced a letter 
from Cesar to the same and caused it to be read, not~ 
withstanding the opposition it met with from the consuls. Here- 
pon, Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, proposed in the senate, that 
if Cesar did not fay down his arms by such a day, he should be 
declared an enemy to the state; and the consuls putting it to the 
question, “" Whether Pompey should dismiss his forces?” and 
again, “Whether Casar should disband his?” few of the members 
were for the first, and almost all for the second.! After which 
Antony put the question, “Whether both should lay down their 
commissions ?” and all with one voice answered in the affirmative. 
But the violent rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the consul 
Lentulus, who cried out, that “Not decrees but arms should be 
employed against a public robber,” made the senate break up yand 
on account of the unhappy dissension, all vanks of people put on black, 
asin a time of public mourning. 

Soon after this, other letters arrived from Czsar with more 
moderate roposals, He offered to abandon all the rest, Rrovided 
they would continue to him the government of Cisalpine Gaul and 
Illyricura, with two legions, till he could apply for a second consul- 
ship. And Cicero, who was lately returned from Cilicia, and very 
desirous of effecting a reconciliation, used all possible means to soften 
Pompey. Pompey agreed to all but the article of the two legions ; 
and Cicero endeavoured to accommodate the matter, by persuading 
Ceesar’s friends to be satisfied with the two provinces and 6,000 
soldiers only. Pompey was on the point of accepting the com- 
promise, when Lentulus the rejecting it with disdain, 
treated Antony and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out 
of the senate-house. Thus he furnished Cesar with the most 
plausible argument ‘imaginable, and he failed not to make use of 
it to exasperate his 8, by showing them persons of distinction, 
and magistrates, obliged fo ky in hired carrisges, and in the habit 
¢f slaves,? for their fears had made them leave Rome in that 

jisguise. 

Cvesar had not then with him above 300 horse and 500 foot. 

PS; 
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he had sent them orders to join him. But he saw the beginning 
of his enterprise, and the attack he meditated did not require any 
great numbers : his encmies were rather to be struck with con- 
sternation by the boldness and expedition with which he began his 
operations ; for an unexpected movement would be more hkely to 
make an impression upon them then, than great preparations 
afterwards. He, therefore, ordered his lieutenants and other 
officers to take their swords, without any other armour, and make 
themselves master of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, but to take 
all possible care that no tlood should be shed or disturbance 
raised. Hortensius was at the head of this party. As for himself, 
he spent the day at 2 public show of gladiators ; and a little before 
evening bathed, and then went into the apartment, where he en- 
tertained company. When it was growing dark, he left the 
company, after having desired them to make merry till his retuin 
which they would not have long to wait for. To some of his 
friends he had given previous notice to follow him, not all together, 
but by different ways. Then taking a hired carraige, he set out # 
different way from that which led to Ariminum, and turned into 
that road afterwards. 

When he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which divides 
Cisalpine Gaul from the rest of Italy, his reflections became more 
interesting in proportion as the danger grew near. Staggered by 
the greatness of his attempt, he stopped, to weigh within himself ts 
inconveniences ; and, as he stood revolving in silence the arguments 
on both sides, he many times changed his opinion, After which, he 
deliberated upon it with such of his fiends as were by, among 
whom was Asinius Polio; enumerating the calamities which the 
passage of that river would bring the world, and the re- 

ctions that might be made upon in By pom At last, upon 
Some sudden impulse, bedding adieu to his reasunings, and plung- 
ing into the abyss of futurity, in the words of those who enbark in 
doubtful and arduous enterprises, he cried out, “ The die is cast!” 
and immediately passed the river, He travelled so fast the rest of 
the way, that he reached Ariminum before day-light, and took it. 
It is said, that the preceding night he hada most abominable 
dream ; he thought he lay with his mother. 

After the taking of Ariminum, as if war had opened wide its 
gates both by sea and land, and Czsar, by going beyond the 
bounds of his province, had infringed the laws cf his country: not 
individuals were seen, as on other occasions, wandering in dis- 
traction about Italy, but whole cities broken up, and seeking refuge 
by flight, Most of the tumultuous tide flowed into Rome, and it 
was so filled with the hasty conflux of the circling people, that 
amidst the violent agitation it would hardly either obey the magis- 
trate, or listen to the voice of reason, but was in the utmost danger 
of falling by its own violence ; for the whole wns a prey to contrary 
passions and the most violent convulsions. Those who favoured 
these disorders were not satisfied with enjoying then in private, 
but reproached the other party, amidst their fears and sorrows, and 
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insulted them with menaces of what was to come; which is the 
necessary Sonsenence of such troubles in a great ci . 

Poinpey himself, who was already confounded at the turn things 
had taken, was still more disturbed by a variety of censures on his 
conduct, Some said, he justly suffered for exalting Cxcsar against 
himself and his country ; others, for permitting Lentulus to over- 
tule him, when Czesar departed from his first demands, and offered 
sagitable Semmes of ice. Favonius went so far as ne Bia i 

tamp with his foot ;” alluding to a vaunting specch he ha 
made in the senate, in which he bade them take no preparations 
for the war ; for, as soon as he marched out of Rome, if he did but 
stamp with his foot, he should fill Italy with bis legions, 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior in numbers to 
Caesar, but his partisans would not suffer him to proceed acco 
to his own opinion. By false reports and groundless terrurs, ay if 
the cnemy was at the gates, and had carried all before him, the; 
forced him along with the general torrent. He had it decreed, 
therefore, that things were in a tumultuoas state, and nothing to be 
expected but hostilities ; and then left Rome, having first ordered 
the senate, and every man to follow, who preferred his country and 
liberty to the rod of a fyrant, The consuls too fled with him, 
without offcting the sacrifices which custom required before they 
took their departure from Rome. Most of the senators snatched 
up those things in their houses thut were next at hand, as if the 
whole was not their own, and joined in the flight. Nay, were 
some, who before were well affected to Caxsar, that in the present 
terror changed sides, and suffered themselves without necessity to 
be carried away by the torrent. What a miserable spectacle was 
the city then! In so dreadful a tempest, like a ship abandoned by 
its pilots, tossed about at all adventures, and at the mercy of the 
winds and seas. But though flight was 50 unpromising an alter- 
native, such was the love the Romans had for Poupey, that 
they considered the place he retired to as their country, and Rome 
asthe cainp of Casar, For even Labient:s, one of Cxesar’s principal 
friends, who, in quality of his lieutenant, had served under him 
with the greatest alacrity in the wars of Gaul, now went over to 
Pompey. Nevertheless Casar sent him his money and his 
equipage. 3 ‘i sin F 

Alter this, Caesar invested Corfinium, where poms with 
thirty cohorts, commanded for Pompey. Domitius! in despair 
ordered a servant of his, who was bis physician, to give him poison, 
He took the draught prepared for him, as a sure means of death ; 
but soon after, hearing of Csar’s extraordinary clemency to his 

risoners, he Jamenti d bis own case and the hasty resolation he 
taken. Upon whi ysician removed his fears, by 
assuring him that what he had Gane was a sleeping potion, not 3 
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dcadly one. This gave him such spirits, that he rose up and went 
to Cesar, But though Casar d him and gave him his 
hand, he soon revolted, and repaired again to Pompey. 

The news of this transaction being brought to Rome, gave great 
relief to the minds of the people, and many who had fied came 
back again. In the meantime Cesar, having added to his own 
army the troops of Domitius, and all others that Pompey had left 
in garrison, was strong enough to march against Pompey himself. 
The Jatter, however, did not wait for him; but retired to Brun- 
dusium, from whence he sent the consuls with part of the forces to 
Dyrrachium, and a litle after, upon the approach of Casar, sailed 
thither himself, as we have related at large in his life. Cmsar 
would have followed him immediately, but he wanted ships. Ae 
therefore returned to Rome with the glory of having reduced Italy 
in gisty days without spilling a are of | blood, 

Finding the city in a more ‘condition than he expected, 
and many senators there, he addressed them in a mild and gracious 
manner, and desired them to send deputies to Pom to offer 
honourable terms of peace. But not oue of them would take w 
him the commission: whether it was that they were afraid of 
Pompey, whom they had deserted, or whether they thought Cesar 
not in earnest in the proposal, and that he only made it to save 
appearances. As Metellus the tribune opposed his taking monty 
out of the public trearury, and alleged some laws against th, Cesar 
said, “ Arms and laws do not flourish together. zZ mare not 
pleased at what Iam about, you have nothing to it to with- 
draw; indeed, war will not bear much liberty of speech. When 
T say this, I am departing from my own right: for you and 
all, whom I have found exciting # spirit of faction against ™ are 
at my disposal.” Saying this he ched the doors of the 
treasury, and as the keys were not luced, he sent for workmen 
to break them open, Metellus opposed him again, and some 
praised his firmness; but Czessar, raising his voice, threatened to 
put him todeath, if he gave him any farther trouble.’ “ And, young 
man,” said he, “you are not ignorant that this is harder for me to 
say than todo.” Metellus, terrified with this menace, retired, and 
afterwards Cosar was easily and readily supplied with everything 
necessary for the war, 

His first movement was to Spain, from whence he was resolved 
to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey’s lieutenants, and after havin; 
made himself master of their troops and provinces, to marc! 
against Pompey, without Jeaving any enemy behind him. In the 
course of this expedition, his life was often in danger from ambus- 
coils s, and his army a combat wee Eusine, 3 yet be contin 

iis operations against the enemy, cit! y pursuit, or offering them 
battle, or forming lines of circumvallation about them, till he forced 
their camp, and added their troops to his own, The officers made 
their escape, and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, hig father-in-law Piso pressed him to 
send deputies to Pompey to treat for an accommodation ; but Isauri- 
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cus, to make his court to Crusar, it, The senate declared 
him dictator, and while he that office, he recalled the 
exiles ; he restored to their honours the children of those who had 
suffered under Sylla ; and relieved debtors by cancelling part of the 
usury. These, and a few more, were his acts during his dictator. 
ship, which he laid down in eleven days. After this, be caused 
himself to be declared consul with Servilius Isauricus, and then 
went to prosecute the war. He marched so fast to Brundusium, that 
all his troops could not keep up with him. However, he embarked 
with only 600 select horse and five legions. It was at the time of 
the winter solstice, the beginning of January, which answers to the 
Athenian month Poseicdon, that he set sail. He crossed the Jon- 
ian, made himself master of Oricum and Apollonia, and sent back? 
his ships to Brundusium to bring over the forces that were left 
behind. But those troops, exhausted with fatigue, and tired out 
with the multitude of enemies they had to engage with, broke out 
into complaints against Carsar, as they were upon their march to 
the port, “ Whither will this man lead us,” said they, “and where 
will be the end of our labours? Will he harass us for ever, as if we 
had limbs of stone or bodies of iron? But iron itself yields ta 
repeated blows ; our very shiclds and cuirasses call out for rest. 
‘Will not Cesar learn from our wounds that we are mortal, that we 
have the same feelings, and are liable to the same impressions 
with other men? The gods themselves cannot force the seasons, 
or clear the wiater seas of storms and tempests. And it is in this 
season that he would expose us, as if he was flying from his 
enemies, rather than pursuing them.” 

Amidst such discourse as this, they moved on slowly to Brun- 
dusium. But when they arrived there, and found that Cacsar was 
gone, they changed their language, and reproached themselves as 
traitors to their general vented their anger upon their 
officers, too, for not hastening their march. And sitting upon the 
cliffs, their eyes upon the sea towards Epirus, to see if 
they could discover the transports that were to fetch them. 

Meantime Cossar, not having a sufficient force at Apollonia to 
make head against the enemy, and seeing the troups at Brun- 
dusium delayed to join him, to relieve himself from the anxiety 
and perplexity he was in, undertook a most astonishing enterprise. 
‘Though the sea was covered with the enemy's ficets, he resolved to 
embark in a vessel of twelve oars, without acquainting any person 
with his intention, and sail to Brundusium.* In the niin there- 
fore, he took the habit of a slave, and throwing himself into the 
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vessel like a man of no account, sat there in silence. They went 
down the river Anias for the sea, where the entrance is generally 
easy, because the land-wind, rising in the morning, used to beat 
off the waves of the sea and smooth the mouth of the river. But 
unluckily that right a strong sea-wind sprung up which over- 
powered that from the land ; so that by the rage of the sea and the 
counteraction of the stream, the river became extremely rough ; 
the waves dashed against cach other with a tumultuous noise, and 
formed such dangerovs eddies, that the pilot despaired of making 
good his passage, and ordered the mariners to turn back. Cesar, 
perceiving this, rose up, and showing himself to the pilot, who was 
greatly astonished at the sight of him, said, “Go forward, m: 
friend, and fear nothing; thou carricst Casar and his fortune 
‘The mariners then forgot the storm, and plying their oars with the 
utmost vigour and alacrity, endeavoured to overcome the resist- 
unce of the waves, But such was their violence at the mouth of 
the river, and the water flowed so fast into the vessel, that Caesar 
at last, though with great reluctance, permitted the pilot to turn 
back.’ Upon his return to his camp, the soldiers met him in 
crowds, pouring out their complaints, and expressing the greatest 
concern that he did not assure himself of conquering with them 
only, but, in distrust of their support, gave himself so much un- 
os re and exposed his person to so much danger on account of 
the absent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundusium with the troops. ! 
Cassar, then in the highest spirits, offered battle to Pompey, who 
was encamped in an advantagcous manner, and abundantly sup- 
plicd with provisions both from sca and land; whereas Cusar at 
first had no great plenty, and afterwards was in extreme want. 
The soldiers, however, found great relief from a root* in the 
ing fields, which they prepared in milk. Sometimes they 
mare it into bread, and going up to the enemy’s advanced guards, 
threw it in among them, and declared, “That as long as the earth 
produced such roots, they would certainly besiege Pompey.” 

Pompey would not suffer either such bread to be produced, or 
such speeches to be reported in his camp; for his men were 
already discouraged, and ready to shudder at the thought of the 
impenetrable hardness of Cosar’s who could bear as much 
as so many wild beasts. There were went skirmishes about 
Pompey’s entrenchments, and Cxsar had the advantage in them all, 
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except one, in which his party was forced to fly with such pre- 
cipitation that he was in danger of having his camp taken. 
Pompey headed the attack in person, and not a man could stand 
before him. He drove them upon their own lines in the utmost 
confusion, and filled their trenches with the dead. 

Cresar ran to mect them, and would have rallied the fugitives, 
‘but it was not in his power, He laid hold on the ensign staves to 
stop them, and some left them in his hands, and others threw them 
upon the ground, insomuch that no Jess than 32 standards were 
taken. Ciesar himself was very near losing his life ; for having Jaid 
hold of a tall and strong man, to stop him and make him fice 
about, the soldier in hrs terror and fusion lifted up his sword to 
strike him ; but C.vsar’s armour-bearer prevented it by a blow 
which cut off his arm. 

Cmsar saw his affairs that day in so bad a posture, that after 
Pompey, cither through too much caution, or the caprice of fortune, 
instead of giving the finishing stroke to so great an action, stopped. 
as soon as he had shut up the enemy within their entrenchments, 
and sounded a retreat, he said to his friends as he withdrew, “ This 
dy victory would have declared for the enemy, if they had had a 

mneral who knew how to conquer.” We sougl t repose in his tent, 

wut it proved the most melancholy night of his life; for he gave 
himself up to endless reflections on his own misconduct in the war. 
Ie considered how wrong it was, when the wide countries and rich 
citics of Macedonia and Thessaly were before him, to confine him- 
sclf to so narrow a scene of action, and sit still by the sea, while the 
enemy's fleets had the superiority, and in a place where he suffered 
the inconveniences of a sicge from want of Provisions, rather than 
besiege the encmy by his arms. Thus agitated and distressed by 
the perplexities and difficulties of his situation, he resolved to de- 
camp, and march against Scipio in Macedonia ; concluding, that 
he should either draw Pompey after him, and force him to fight 
where he could not receive supplies, as he had done, from the sea ; 
or else that he should casily crush Scipio, if he found him un- 
supported, 

Pompey’s troops and officers were greatly elated at this retreat 
of Cwesar ; they considered it as aflight and an acknowledgment that 
he was beaten, and therefore wante:| to pursue. But Pompey him- 
self was unwilling to hazard a battle of such consequence. He was 
well provided with everything requisite for waiting the advantages 
of time, and for that reason choee, by protracting the war, to wear 
out the little vigour the enemy jeft. The most valuable of 
Caesar's troops had, indeed, an experience and courage, which were 
irresistible in the field ; but age had made them unfit for long 
marches, for throwing up entrenchments, for attacking walls, at 

sing whole nights under arms. They were too unwieldy to en- 
dare much fatigue, and their inclination for labour lessened with 
their strength. Besides there was said to be a contagious dis- 
temper among them, which arose from their strange and bad diet : 
and what was a still more important circumstance, Casar wante} 
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both money and provisions, so that it seemed as if he must short! 
fall of himself. y, 
These were Pompey's reasons for declining a battle ; but not a 
man, except Cato, was of his opinion ; and he, only, because he was. 
willing to. spare the blood of his countrymen, for when he saw the 
bodies of the enemy, who fell in the late action, to the number of 
1,000, lie dead upon the field, he covered his face, and retired, 
weeping. All the rest censured Pompey for not deciding the affair 
immed ely with the sword, calling him Agamemnon, and King of 
Aings, a8 if he was unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy he 
was in possession of, and delighted to see so many generals waiting 
his lers, and attending to pay their court. Favonius, who 
affected to imitate Cato’s manner of speaking, but carried it 
much too far, lamented that 's wanting to the kingly 
state he had got would prevent their cating figs that year at 
Tusculum. And Afranius, lately come from Spain, where he had 
succeeded so ill in his command, that he was accused of having 
been bribed to betray his army, asked Pompey, “Why he did not 


fight oe merchant who fori in Provinces i od 
‘iqued at these reproac! ompey, against his own judgment, 
marched after Cesar, who vets on his route with great 


difficulty ; for, on account of his great loss, all looked upon him 
with contempt, and refused to supply him with provisions, How- 
ever, upon his taking Gomphi? a town in Thessaly, his troops not 
only found sufficient iment, but recovered surprisingly of the 
distemper ; for, drinking of the wine they found there, 
and afterwards marching on ina chanalian manner, the new 
Es, Posts Bloor took threw off the disorder, and gave them another 
abit ly. 

When she two armies were encamped opposite each other on the 
plains of Pharsalia, Pompey returned to his old opinion; in 
‘which he was confirmed by some unlucky omens, and an alarming 
dream. He dreamed that the people of Rome received him in the 
theatre with loud plaudits, and that he adorned the chapel of Venus 
Nicephora, from whom Cesar derived his pedigree. But if Pom 
was alarmed, those about him were so absurdly sanguine in their 
expectations of victory, that Domitius, Spinther, and Scipio, 
quarrelled about Cassar’s pontificate ; and numbers sent to Rome, 
to engage houses convenient for consuls and pretors, making 
themselves sure of being soon raised to those high offices after the 
war. But thecavalry testified the greatest impatience for a battle ; 
80 proud were they of their fine arms, of the condition of their 
horses, and the beauty and vigour of their persons : besides, they 
‘were much more numerous than Caesar's, being 7,000 to ane thou 
sand. Nor were the numbers of infantry equal ; for Pompey had 
45,000, and Caesar only twenty-two thousand. 
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Ceesar called his soldiers together, and told them, * That Corni- 
ficius was well advanced on his way with two more legions, and that 
he had fifteen cohorts under the command of Calenus, in the 
environs of Megara and Athens.” He then asked them, “ Whether 
they chose to wait for those or to risk a battle without 
them?” They answered aloud, “ Let us not wait ; but do you find 
‘out some stratagem to bring the enemy, as soon as possible, to an 
action.” 

He began with offering sacrifices of purification for his army, 
and upon opening the first victim, the soothsayer cried out, “You 
will fight within three days” Cesar then asked him, if there 
appeared in the entrails any auspicious presage? He answered, 
“It is you who can best resolve that question. The gods announce 
a great change and revolution in affairs. If you are happy at 
present, the alteration will be for the worse; if otherwise, expect 
better fortune.” The night before the battle, as he walked the rounds 
about midnight, there appeared a luminous phenomenon in the air, 
Hike torch, which, as i passed over hs camp, fauned out with great 
brightness, and seemed to fall on that of Pompey. And, in the 
morning, when the guards were tumult was observed 
in the enemy’s camp, not unlike a panic terror. Cesar, however, 
so little expected an action that day, that he bad ordered his 
troops to decamp, and march to Scotusa.* 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts rode up, and told 
him, the enemy were coming down to give him battle. Happy in 
the news, he made his prayers to the gods, and then drew up his 
army, which he divided into three bodies. Domitins Calvinus was 
to command the centre, Antony the left wing, and himself the right, 
where he intended to charge at the head of the tenth legion. 
Struck with the number and magnificent appearance of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who were posted over against him, he ordered six cohorts 
privately to advance from the rear. These he placed behind the 
right wing, and gave them instructions what to do when the enemy's 
horse came te charge* — P s disposition was this : He com- 
manded the right wing hi itius the left, and his father- 
in-law, Scipio, the main body. The whole weight of the cavalry 
was in the Tet wing ; for they designed to surround the right of the 
enemy, and to make a successful effort where Cesar fought in 
poceenss thinking that no body of foot could be deep enough to 

it such a shock, but they must necessarily be broken in pieces 
upon the first impression, 

‘When the signal was ready to be given, Pompey ordered his in- 
fantry to stand in close order, and wait the enemy's attack, till they 
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were near enough to be reached by the javelin. Czsar blamed 
this conduct. He said Pompey was not aware what weight the 
swift and fierce advance to the first charge gives to every blow, nor 
how the courage of each soldier is inflamed by the rapid motion of 
the whole! 

Tle was now going to put his troops in motion, when he saw a 
trusty and experienced centurion encouraging his men to distin- 
guish themselves that day. Casar called him by his name, and 
said, “What cheer, Cains Crassinus?? How, think you, do we 
stand?” “ Caesar,” said the veteran, in a bold accent, and stretch- 
ing out his hand, “the victory is ours, It will be a glorious one; 
and this day J shall have your praise either alive or dead.” So 
saying, he ran in upon the enemy, at the head of his company, 
which consisted of 120 men. He did great execution among the 
first ranks, and was pressing on with equal fierceness, when one of 
his antagonists pushed his sword with such force in his mouth, that 
the point came out at the nape of his neck. 

ile the infantry were warmly engaged in the centre, the 
cavalry advanced from Pompey’s left wing with great confidence, 
and extended their squadrons, to surround Casar’s right wing. 
But before they could begin the attack,’ the six cohorts whic! 
Cmsar had placed behind came up boldly to receive them, They 
did not, according to custom, attempt to annoy the enemy with their 
javelins at a distance, nor strike at the legs and thighs wher they 
came nearer, but aimed at the eyes, and wounded them in the face, 
agreeably to the orders they had received. For Casar hoped that 
these young cavaliers who had not been used to wars and wounds, 
and who set a great value upon their beauty, would avoid, above all 
things, a stroke in that t part, and immediately give way, as well on 
account of the present danger as the future deformity, The event 
answered his expectation. They could not bear the spears pointed 
against their faces, or the steel gleaming upon their eyes, but 
turned away their faces, and covered them with their hands, 
This caused such confusion, that at last they fied in the most in- 
famous manner, and ruined the whole cause. For the cohorts 
which had been beaten off surrounded their infantry, and charging 
them in the zear, as well as in front, soon cut them to pieces. 

Pompey, when from the other wing he saw his cavalry pot to the 
rout, was no longer himself, nor did he remember that he was 
Pompey the Great ; but, like a man deprived of his senses by some 
superior power, or struck with consternation at bis defeat as the 
consequence of the divine decree, he retired to his camp without 
speaking a word, and sat down in his tent to wait the issue. At 
last, after his whole army was broken and dispersed, and the 
enemy had got upon his ramparts, and were engaged with the 
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troops appointed to defend them, he scemed to come to himself, 
and ried. ‘out, “ What, into my camp too?” Without uttering one 
word more, he laid aside the ensigns of his dignity as general, and 
taking a habit that might favour his flight, he made his escape 
ivately. What misfortunes befell him afterwards, how he put 
imself in the hands of the Egyptians, and was assassinated by the 
traitors, we have related at large in his life. 

When Casar entered the camp, and saw what numbers of the 
enemy lay dead, and those they were then despatching, he said 
with asigh, “This they ‘would have ; to this cruel necessity they 
reduced me: for had Cwsar dismissed his troops, after so many 
great and successful wars, he would have been condemned as 4 
criminal” Asinius Pollio tells us, Cwsar spoke those words in 
Latin, and that he afterwards expressed the sense of them in Greek. 
He adds, that most of those who were killed at the taking of the 
camp were slaves, and that there fell not in the battle above 6,000 
soldiers? Cassar incorporated with his own legions most of the in- 
fantry that were taken prisoners ; and pardoncd many persons of 
distinction. Brutus, who a killed him, was of the 
number, It is said, that when he did not make his appear- 
ance after the battle, Caesar was very uneasy, and that upon his 
presenting himself unhurt, he expressed great Joy. 

Among the many signs that announced this victory, that at 
Tralles was the most remarkable, There was a statuc of Crusar in 
the temple of Victory, and though the ground about it was 
naturally bard, and paved with hard stone besides, it is said that a 
palm tree sprung up at the pedestal of the statue. // Padua, Caius 
Cornelius, a countryman and acquaintance of Livy, and acelebratea 
diviner, was observing the flight of birds the day the battle of Phar 
salia was fought. By this ‘on, according to Livy's account, 
he first dincerned the time of action, and said to those that were by, 
“The great affsir now draws to a decision ; the two generals are 
engaged? Then he made another observation and the signs ifm 
peared so clear to him, that he up in the most enthusiastic 
manner, and cried oub, “ Casar, thou art the congueror” As the 
company stood in great astonishment, he took the sacred fillet from 
his head, and swore, “‘ He would never put it on again till the event 
had put his art beyond question.” Livy affirms this for a truth. 

Cwsar granted the whole nation of Thessaly their liberty, for the 
sake of the victory he had gained there, and then went in pursuit 
of Pompey. He bestowed the same privilege on the Canidians, in 
compliment to Zheopompus, to whom we are indebted for a collec- 
tion of fables, and he discharged the inhabitants of Asia from a 
third part of their imposts. 

jpon his arrival at Alexandria, he found Pompey assassinated, 
and when Theodotus presented the head to him, he turned from 
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the sight with great abhorrence. The signet of that general was the 
only thing he took, and on taking it he wept. As offen as any of 
's friends and ¢ ‘were taken by Ptolemy, wand: 

about the country, and to Casar, he loaded them wit) 
favours, and took’ them into his own service, He wrote to Bis 
friends ‘at Rome, “ That the chief enjoyment he had of his victory 
was, in saving every day one or other of his fellow-citixens who had 
borne arms against him? 

As for his Egyptian war, some assert, that it was undertaken 
without necessity, and that his passion for Cleopatra engaged him 
in a quarrel which proved both prejudicial to his reputation and 
dangerous to his person. Others accuse the king's ministers, 
particularly the eunuch Photinus, who had the greatest influence 
at court, and who, having taken off Pompey and removed Cleo- 
patra, privately meditated an attempt agninst Caesar, Hence it is 
eid, that Canear began to pase the night in entertainments among 
his friends, for the greater security of his person, The behaviour, 
indeed, of this eunuch in public, all he said and did with respect to 
Cwsar, was intolerably msolent and invidious, The corn he 
supplied his soldiers with was old and musty, and he told them, 
“They ought to be satisfied with it, since they lived at other 
people's cost.” He caused only wooden and ea: vessels to be 
served up at the king's table, on pretence that Cassar had taken all 
the gold and silver oncs for debt. For the father of the reignin; 
prince owcd Casar seventeen million five hundred thousan: 
drachmas. Cmsar had formerly remitted to his children the rest, 
but thought fit to demand the ten millions at this time, for the 
maintenance of his army. Photinus, instead of paying the money, 
advised him to go and finish the great affairs he had upon his 
hands, after which he should have his money with thanks. But 
Csesar told him, “He had no need of Egyptian counsellors,” and 
privately sent for Cleopatra out of the country. 

This princess, taking only one. friend, Apollodorus, the Sicitian, 
with her, cot into a small boat, and in the dusk of the evening made 
for the palace. Asshe saw it difficult to enter it undiscovered, she 
‘rolled herself up in a carpet; Apollodorus tied her up at’ full 
length, eee Baie of gees One carries ter at the gates to Casar, 
This strat of , Which was a strong proof of her wit and 
ingenuity, $3 said to have first opened her the way to Casar’s heart; 
and the west advanced so fast, ty a har of her conversatic 
that he t him to reconcile brother to her, and insiste 
that she should reign with him, 

An entertainment was given on account of this reconciliation, 
and all met to rejoice on the occasion ; when a servant of Caesar's, 
who was his barber, a timorous and suspicious man, led by his 
natural caution to inquire into everything, and to listen everywhere 
about the palace, found that Achillas the general, and Photinus the 
eunuch, were plotting against ‘Casar’s life. Cesar, being informed 
of their design, planted his guards about the hall and killed 
Photinus. But Achillas escaped to the army and involved Cassar 
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ina very difficult and dangerots war; for, with a few troops, he 
had te make head against 2 great city and a powerful army. 

‘The first difficulty be ct wih a5, Oe Ade of waters fod 
Egyptians having stepped up aqueducts that supplied his 
quiver? ‘The second ‘was, the loss of his ships in harbaur, which 
he was forced to burn himself, to prevent their falling into the 
encmy’s hands ; when fe lames unfartunately spreading from the 
dock to the palace,burned the great Alexandrian library. ‘The third! 
was in the sea-fightnearthe isie of Pharos, when, sceing his men hard 
pressed, he leaped from the mole into a little skiff, to go to their 
assistance. The Egyptians making up on all sides, he threw him- 
self into the sea, and with much aifkeulty reached his galleys by 
swimming. Having several valuable papers, which he was not 
willing either to lose or to wet, it is said he held them above water 
with one hand, and swam with the other, The skiff sank soun 
after he left it, At last the king joining the insurgents, Cmsar 
attacked and defeated him. Great numbers of the Egyptians were 
slain, and the king was feast of no more. ‘This gave Coste 
opportunity to establis! patra quecn of Egypt. Soon T 
thehad a son by him, whom the Alexandrians called Cresario, 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence marched into Asia 
Minor, where he had intelligence that Domitius, whom he had left 
formes, was defeated by Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, and 

rced to fly out of Pontus with the few troops that he had left ; and 
that Pharnaces, pursting his advantage with great ardour, had 
made himself master of Bithynia and Cappadocia, and was attempt- 
ing Armenia the Less, having stirred up all the kings and tetrarchs 
of Asia against the Romans, Cwsar immediately marched against 
him with three legions, and defeated him in a great battle near 
Zela, which deprived hin of the kingdom of Pontus, as well as 
ruined his whole army. In the account he gave Amintius, 
one of his friends in Rome, of the rapidity and despatch 
with which he gained his victory, he made use only of three 
words, “J came, 1 saw, conquered.” Their having all the same 
form and termination in the Roman language adds grace to their 
conciseness, 

After this extraordi: success he returned to Italy, and arrived 
at Rome, as the year of hts second dictatorship, an office that had 
never been annual before, was on the point of expiring. He was de- 
clared censul for the year ensuing. ‘it was a blot inhis character 
that he did not punish his troops, who, in a tumult, had killed 
Cosconius and Galba, men of Preetorian dignity, in any severer 
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manner than by calling them shins sored of fellow-soldiers, 
Nay, he gave each of them 1,000 mas notwithstanding, and 
assigned them large portions of land in Italy. Other complaints 
agaist him arose from the madness of Dolabella, the avarice of 
Amintius, the drunkenness of Antony, and the insolence of Corni- 
ficius,? who, having got possession of Pompey’s house, pulled it down, 
and rebuilt it, because he thought it not large enough for him, 
‘These things were very disagreeable to the Romans, "Eeesar knew 
it, and disapproved such behaviour, but was obliged, through 
political views, to make use of such ministers. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, had escaped into 
Africa, where they raised a respectable army with the assistance of 
King Juba. Cesar now resolved to carry war into their quarters, 
and io order to it, first crossed over to Sicily, though it was about 
the time of the winter solstice. To prevent his officers from enter+ 
taining any hopes of having the expedition delayed, he pitched his 
own tent almost within the wash of the sea ; and a favourable wind 
springing up, he re-embarked with 3,000 foot and a small body of 
horse? ter he had landed them safely and privately on the 
Aican coast, he set sail again in quest of the remaining part of 
his troops, whose numbers were more considerable, and for whom 
he was under great concern, He found them, however, on their 
way at sea, and conducted them all to his African camp, 

le was there informed, that the had great dependence on 
an ancient oracle, the purport of which was, “That the race of 
Scipio would be always victorious in Africa.” And, ashe happened 
to have in his army one of the family of Africanus, named Scipio 
Sallution, though in other respects a contemptible fellow, cither in 
ridicule of Scipio, the enemy's general, or to turn the oracle on his 
side, in all engagements he gave this Sallution the command, as if 
he bad been reaily general. There were frequent occasions of this 
kind ; for he was often forced to fight for provisions, having neither 
a sufficiency of bread for his men, nor forage for his horses, He 
was obliged to give his horses the very sea-weed, only washing out 
the salt, and mixing a little grass with it to make it go down. The 
thing that laid him under a necessity of having recourse to this ex- 
pedient was the number of Numidian cavalry, who were sxremaly 
well mounted, and by swift and sudden impressions commande 
the whole coast. 

One day when Cresar's cavalry had nothing else to do, they 
diverted themselves with an African who danced, and played upon 
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the flute with great perfection, They had left their horses to the 
care of boys, and sat attending to the entertainment with great de- 
light, when the enemy, coming upon them at once, killed part, and 
entered the camp with others, who fled with great precipitation. 
Had not Cesar himself, and Asinius Pollio come to their assistance, 
= Stopped tbe flight, the bie would hare: — at an end that 

jour, In another engagement the enemy had the advantage again ; 
on which occasion it was that Cesar took an ensign, who was run- 
ning away, by the neck, and making him face about, said, “Zook 
ons this sic the enemy” 

Scipio, flushed with these successful preludes, was desirous to 
come to'a decisive action. Therefore, leaving Afranius and Juba 
in their respective camps, which were at no great distance, he went 
in person to the camp above the lake, in the neighbourhood of 
Thapsus, to raise a fortification for a place of arms and an oc- 
casional retreat. While Scipio was constiucting his walls and ram- 
parts, Casar, with incredible despatch, made his way through a 
Country almost impracticable, by reason of its woods and difficult 
passes, and coming suddenly upon him, attacked one part of his 
army im the rear, another in the front, and put the whole to flight. 
Then making the best use of his opportunity, and of the favour of 
fortune, with one tide of success he took the camp of Afranius, and 
des that of the Numidians ; Juba, their king, being glad to 
save himself by flight. Thus, in @ small part of one day, he made 
himself master of three camps, and killed 50,000 of the encmy, with 
the loss only of 50 men. 

Such is the account some give us of the action ; others say, that 
as Czesar was drawing up his army and giving his orders, he had an 
attack of his old distemper ; and that upon its approach, before it 
had overpowered and deprived him of his senses, as he felt the first 
agitations, he directed his to carry him to a neighbouring 
tower, where he lay in quict till the fit was over. 

Many persons of consular and prestorian dignity escaped out of 
the battle. Some of them, being afterwards taken, despatched 
themselves, and a number were put to death by Caesar, Having a 
strong desire to take Cato alive, the conqueror hastened to Utica, * 
which Cato had the charge of, and for that reason was not in the 
battle. But by the way he was informed that he had killed himself, 
and his uneasiness at the news was very visible. As his officers 
were wondering what might be the cause of that uneasiness, he 
cried out, “ Cato, f envy thee thy death, since thou envisdst me the 
glory of giving thee thy life” Nevertheless, by the book which he 
wrote against Cato after his death, it does not seem as if he had 
any intentions of favour to him before. For how can it be thought 
he would have spared the living enemy, when he poured so much 
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venom afterwards upon his grave? Yet, from his clemency to 
Cicero, to Brutus, and others without number, who had borne arms 
against him, it is conjectured, that the book was not written with a 
spirit of rancour, but of political ambition ; for it was composed on 
such an occasion. Cicero had written an encomium upon Cato, 
and he gave the name of Cato to the book. It washighly esteemed 
by many of the Romans, as might be expected, as well from the 
superior eloquence of the author as the dignity of the subject 
Cwsar was piyued at the success of a work, which, in praising a 
man who had killed himself to avoid falling into his hands, the 
thought insinuated something to the disadvantage of his character. 
He therefore wrote an answer to it, which he called Am#icafo, and 
which contained a variety of charges against that great man. “Both 
books have still their friends, as a regard to the memory of Casar 
or of Cato predominates, 

Cexsar, after his return from Africa to Rome, spoke in high terms 
of his victory to the people. He told them, he had subdued a 
country so extensive, that it would bring yearly into the public 
stores 200,000 Attic! measures of wheat, and three millions of 
pounds of oil. After this, he led up his sevcral wiumphs over 
Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. In the title of the latter, mention was 
not made of Scipio, but of Juba only, Juba, the son of that prince, 
then very young, walked in the procession. It proved a happy 
captivity for him ; for of a barbarous and unlettered Numidian, 
he became a historian worthy to be numbered among the most 
learned of Greece, The triumph was followed by large donations 
to the soldiers, and feasts public diversions for the people. 
He entertained them at 22,000 tables, and presented them with 
@ numerous show of gladiators and naval fights, in honour of his 
daughter Julia, who had been long dead. 

‘When these exhibitions were over,? an account was taken of the 
citizens, who, from 320,000, were reduced to 150,000. So fatal a 
calamity was the civil war, and such a number of the people did 
it take off, to say nothing of the misfortunes it brought upon the 
rest of Italy, and all the provinces of the empire. 

This business done, he was elected consul the fourth time ; and 
the first thing he undertook was to march into Spain against the 
sons of Pompey, who, though young, had assembled a numerous 
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army, and showed a cou: worthy the command they had under- 
taken. The great battle which put a period to that war was fought 
under the walls of Munda. Czsar at first saw his men so hard 
pressed, and making so feeble a resistance, that he ran through 
the ranks, amidst the swords and spears, trying, “Are you not 
ashamed to deliver your general into the hands of boys?” The great 
and vigorous efforts this reproach produced at fast made the enemy 
turn their backs, and there were more than 30,000 of them slain, 
whereas Czsar lost only 1,000, but those were some of the best 
men he had. As he retired battle, he told his friends, “ He 
pe} oft fought for victory, but that was the first time he had fought 
in his Life” 


He won this battle on the day of the Liveralia, which was the 
same day that Pompey the Great marched out, four years before, 
The younger of Pompey’s sons made his escape ; the other was 
taken by Didius, a few days after, who brought his head to Csesar. 

This was the last of his wars ; and his triumph on account of it 
gave the Romans more pain than any other step he had taken. 
He did not now mount the car for having conquered foreign 
generals or barbarian kings, but for ruining the children, and 

lestroying the race of one of the greatest men Rome had ever pro- 
duced, though he proved at last unfortunate. Al the world con- 
demncd his isiumphing in the calamities of his country, and 
rejoicing in things which nothing could excuse, either before the 
gods or men, but extreme necessity, And it was the more obvious 
to condemn it, because, before this, he had never sent any mes- 
senger or letter to acquaint the public with am Vickery bad 
gained in the civil wars, but was rather ashamed of such advantages, 
Romans, however, bowing to his power, and submitting to the 
bridle, because they saw no other respite from intestine wars and 
miseries, but the taking one man for their master, crexted him dictator 
for life.’ This was a complete tyranny ; for to absolute power they 
‘added perpetuity. 
Cicero was the first who proposed that the senate should confer 
at honours upon Ciesar, but honours within the measure of human- 
ity. Those who followed contended with each other which should 
make him the most extraordinary compliments, and by the ab- 
surdity and extravagance of their decrees, rendered him odious 
and insupportable even to persons of candour. His enemies are 
supposed to vie with his flatterers in these sacrifices, that they might 
have the better pretence, and the more cause, to lift up their hands 
against him. This is probable enough, because ix other respects 
after the civil wars were brought to an end, his conduct was trre- 
proachable, It seems as if there was nothing unreasonable in their 
ordering a temple to be builtto CLEMENCY, in gratitude for the mercy 
they had experienced in Cxsar. Forhe hadnot only pardonedinost 
of those who had appcared against him in the field, but on some of 
them he bestowed honours and perferments ; on Brutus and Cassius 
for instance ; for they were both The statues of Pompacy 
had been thrown down, but he did not suffer them to lie in tha. 
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posture ; be erected them again. On which occasion Cicero said, 
That Cesar, by rearing Pompey's statues, had established his 
own. 

His friends pressed him to have a and many offered lo 
serve in that capactty, but he would not suffer tt. “ For," he said, 
" It was better to die once, than to live always in fear of death.” 
He esteemed the affection of the people the most honour- 
able and the safest guard, and therefore endeavoured to gain them 
by feasts and distributions of corn, as he did the soldiers, by plac- 
ing them in agreeable colonies, The most noted places that he 
colonised were Carthage and Corinth ; of which it is remarkable, 
that as they were both taken and demolished at the same time, so 
they were at the same time restored. 

‘The nobility he gained by promising them consulates and preetor- 
ships, or, if they were en; by giving them other places of honour 

profit. To all he opened the prospects of hope ; for hewasdesirous 
ta reign over a willing people. For this reason he was so studious to 
oblige, that when Fabius Maximus died suddenly towards the close 
of his consulship, he appointed Caninus Rebilius ! consul for the 
day that remained. Numbers went to pay their respects to him, 
according to custom, and to conduct him to the senate-house ; on 
which occasion Cicero said, “ Let us make haste and pay our com- 
pliments to the consul, before bis office is expired.” 

Cwsar had such talents for great attempts, and so vast an ambi- 
tion, that the many actions he performed by no means induced 
him to sit down and enjoy the glory he had acquired ; they rather 
whetted his appetite for other produced new designs 
equally great, together with equal ce of success, and in- 
spired him with a passion for fresh renown, as if he had exhausted 

the pleasures of the old. This passion was nothing but a 
jealousy of himself, a contest with himself (as eager as if it had 
with another man) to make his future achievements outshine 
the past, In this spirit he had formed a design, and was making 
preparations for war against the Parthians. After he had subdued 
them, he intended to traverse Hyrcania, and marching along by the 
Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus, to enter Scythia ; to carry his 
conquering arms through the countries adjoining to Germany, and 
through Germany it ;and then to return by Gaul to Rome; 
thus finishing the circle of the Roman empire, as well as extending 
its bounds to the ocean on every side. 

During the rations for this expedition he aivempted to aij 
through the ‘iether of Corinth, and committed the care of that woi 
to Anienus, He designed also to convey the Tiber by a deep chan- 
nal directly from Rome to Circai,and so into the sea near Tarracina, 
Sor the convenience as well as security of merchants who traded to 
Rome, Another public-spirited work that he meditated was to drain 
all the marshes by Nomentum and Setia, by which ground enough 
wotid be gained from the water to employ many thousands of hands 
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in tillage, He ed further to raise banks on the shore nearess 
Rome, to prevent the sea from breaking in upon the land, to clear 
the Ostian shore of its secret and dangerous obstructions, and {a 
build harbours fit to receive the many vessels that came in there. 
These things were designed, but did not take effect. 

He completed, however, the regulation of the .alendar, and cor- 
rected the erroneous computation of time, agreeably to a plan whicl 
he had ingeniously contrived, and which proved of the preatest 
utility, for it was not only in ancient times that the Roman 
months so ill agreed with the revolution of the year, that the 
festivals and days of sacrifice, by little and little, fell ’back into 
Seasons auite opposite to those of their institution ; but even in the 
time of Caesar, when the solar year was made use of, the gencrality 
lived in perfect ignorance of the matter ; and the priests, who were 
the only persons that knew anything about it, used to insert, all at 
once, and when nobody expected it, an intercalary month called 
Mercidonius, of which Numa was the inventor. ‘That remedy, 
however, proved much too weak, and was far from operating ex- 
tensively enough, to currect the great miscomputations of time ; as 
we have observed in that prince's life. | 

Cmsar, having proposed the question to the most able philo- 
sophers and mathematicians, pul , upon principles alread, 
verified, a new and more exact regulation, which the ans still 
go by, and by that means are nearer the truth than other nations 
with respect to the difference between the sun’s revolution and that 
of the twelve months. Yet this useful invention furnished matter 
of ridicule to the envious, and to those who could but ill brook his 
power. For Cicero (if I mistake not,) when some one happened to 
say, “ will rise to-morrow,” answered, “ Undoubtedly ; there 
is an edict for it ;” as if the calendar was forced upon them, as well 
as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public hatred, and 
at last caused his death, was hts passion for the title of king. 
Tt_was the first thing that gave offence to the multitude, and it 
afforded his inveterate enemies a very plausible plea, ‘Those who 
wanted to procure him that honour, pve it out among the people, 
that it appeared from the Sibylline s, “The Romans could 
never conguer the Parthians, except they went to war under the 
conduct of a king.” And one day, when Czsar returned from 
Alba to Rome, some of his retainers ventured to salute him by that 
title. Observing that the people were troubled at this strange com- 
pliment, he put on an air of resentment and said, “fe was not 
called king, but Casar.” Upon this, a deep silence ensued, and he 
passed on in no food humour, 

Another time the senate having decreed him some extravagant 
honours, the consuls and prators, attended by the whole body of 
patricians, went to inform him of what had done. When they 
came, he did not rise to receive them, but kept his seat, as if they 
had 2 persons in a private station, and his answer to their 
address, was, “ That there was more need to retrench his honours 
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than to them.” This haughtiness gave pain not only to the 
senate, but people, who the contempt of that body 
reflected dishonour upon the commonwealth ; for all who 


could decently withdraw, went off; ly dejected. Perceiving the 
false step he had taken, he reti immediately to his own house ; 
and laying his neck bare, told his friends, “He was ready for the 
first hand that would strike.” He then bethought himself of 
alleging his distemper as an excuse ; and asserted, that those who 
aze under its influence are apt to find thet faculties fail them, when 

speak standing ; a trembling and giddiness coming wy em, 
wey bereaves them of their senses. This, However was not 
really the case ; for it is said, he was desirous to rise to the 
senate ; but Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, 
held him, and had servility enough to say, “Will you not 
remember that you are Cesar, and suffer them to pay their court to 
you as their superior ?” 

‘Thest discontents were greatly increased by the indignity with 
which he treated the tribunes of the people. In the Lupercalia, 
which, according to most writers, is an ancient pastoral feast, and 
which answers in many respects to the Lyra@a amongst the 
Arcadians, young men of noble families, and indeed many of the 
magistrates, run about the streets naked, and by way of diversion, 
strike all they meet with leathern with the hair upon them, 

Numbers of women of the first quality put themselves in thcir 
ra and Present Seis hands for stripes (as scone to 2 master 

ing persuaded that the pregnant gain an easy delivery ant 
that ‘ite barren are unable to ate Cwsar wore a triumphal 
robe that day, and seated himself in a golden chair upon the 
saree to see the comerneny. is tha “cide OF 
ony ran among the rest, in compliance with the s of the 
festival, for he was consul. When he came into the, forum, and the 
crowd had made way for him, he ay hed Czesar, and offered 
him a diadem wreathed with laurel. Upon this, some plaudits were 
heard, but very feeble, because they proceeded only from persons 
placed there on purpose. Ceesar refused it, and then the plaudits 
were loud and general. Antony ted it once more, and few 
applauded his officiousness : but when Cmsar rejected it again, the 
applause again was general. Cesar, undeceived by his second 
yal ag up, and ordered the diadem to be consecrated in the 
itol 

‘ few days after, his statues were seen adorned with royal 
diadems ; and Flavius and Marullus, two of the tribunes, went and 
tore them off. They also found out the persons who first saluted 
Cwsar king, and committed them to prison. The people followed 
with cheerful acclamation, and a them Brufuars, becanse 
Brutus was the man who i and put the government 
in the hands of the senate and Seopa Geant highly incensed at 
their behaviour, deposed the tribunes ; and by way of reprimand 
to them, as well as insult to the people, called them several times 
rites and Cumeans, 
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Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by the fathers 
side, was supposed to be @ descendant of that ancicnt Brutus, and 
whose mother was of the illustrious house of the Servilii, He was 
also nephew and son-in-law to Cato, No man was more inclined 
than hie to lift kis hand against monarchy, buf he was withheld by 
the honours and favours he had received from Casar, who had not 
only given him his life afler the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, 
and fardoned many of his friends at his request, but continued 0 
honour himwith his confidence. That very year he had praured 
him the most honourable hip, and he had named him for the 
consulship four years after, in preference to Cassius, who was his 
competitor, On which occasion "Cresar is reported to have said, 
Fee assigns the strongest reasons, but I cannot refuse 

rutus.’ 

Some impeached Brutus, after the conspiracy was formed ; but, 
instead of listening to them, he laid his hand on his body, and said, 
“Brutus will wait for this skin:” intimating, that thongh the 
virtue of Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, he would not be 
guilty of any ingratitude or baseness to obtain it. Those, however, 
who were desirous of a change, kept their eyes spon him only, or 
principally at least ; and as they durst not speak out plain, fey 
put billets night after night in the tribunal and seat which he ust 
fs praetor, mostly in those terms; “ Zou sleepest, Brutus ;" or 
“ Thou art not Brutus." 

Cassius perceiving his friend’s ambition a little stimulated by 
these papers, began to ply him closer than before, and spur him on 
to the great enterpiise; for he had a particular enmity against 
Coesar, for the reasons which we have mentioned in the life of 
Brutus. Cuzesar, too, had some suspicion of him, and he even said 
one day to his ftionds, What think you of Cassius? Ido not like 
his fale looks." Another time, when Antony and Dolabella were 
accused of some designs against his person and government, he 
said, “J have no apprehensions from those fat and sleek men; 1 
rather fear the pale and lean ones ;” meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not so secret as it is 
inevitable ; for we are told, there were strong signs and presages of 
the death of Cwsar. As to the lights in the heavens, the strange 
noises heard in various quarters by night, and the appearance of 
solitary birds in the forum, perhaps they deserve not our notice in 
so great an event as this, But some attention should be given to 
Strabo the philosopher. According to bim, there were seen in the 
air men of fire encountering each other ; such @ flame appeared to 
issue from the hand of a soldier's servant, that all the spectators 
dhought it must bc burned, yet when i was over, he found no harm; 
Gnd one of the victims which Casar offercd, was found without a 
hgart, The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy ; for, 
according to the rules of nature, no creature can exist without a 
heart. What is still more extraordinary, many Teport, that « 
sertain soothsayer forewarned him of agreatdanger whick threatened 
hint on the ides of March, and that shen the day was come, as ke 
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was going to the senats house, he called to the soothsayer, and said, 
laughing, “ The ides of March are come;" to which he answertd 
softy Yes; but they are not gone.” 
evening before, he supped with Marcus Lepidus, and signed, 
according to custom, a number of letters, as he sat at table. ile 
he was so employed, there arose a question, “ What kind of death 
was the best?” and Cesar answering before them all, cried out, 
“A sudden one.” The same night, as he was in bed with his wile, 
the doors and windows of the room flew open at once. Disturbed 
both with the noise and the light, he observed by moonshine, 
Calpurnia in a deep sleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate 
groans. ‘She dreamed that she was weeping over him, as she held 
‘im, murdered, in her arms, Others say, she dreamed that the? 
pinnacle was fallen, which, as Livy tells us, the senate had ordered 
to be erected upon Cresar’s house, by way of ornament and distinc- 
tion ; and that it was the fall of it which she lamented and wept 
for, Be that as it may, the next morning she conjured Coosar not 
to go out that day, if he could possibly avoid it, but to adjourn the 
senate ; and, if he had no regard to her dreams, to have recourse 
to some other ies of divination, or to sacrifices, for information 
as to his fate. is gave him some suspicion and alarm; for he 
had never known before, in Calpurnia, anything of the weakness 
or superstition of her sex, though she was now so much ted. 
‘He therefore offered a number of sacrifices, and, as the diviners 
found no auspicious tokens in any of them, he sent Antony to dis- 
miss the senate. In the meantime, Decius Brutus,* surnamed 
Albinus, came in. He was a person in whom Cmsar placed such 
confidence that he had appointed him his second heir, yet he was 
engaged in the conspiracy with the other Brutus and Cassius. This 
man, fearing that if Cesar adjourned the senate to another day the 
affair might be discovered, laughed at the diviners, and told Cmsar 
he would be highly to blame, if by such a slight he gave the 
senate an occasion of complaint ‘inst him. “For they were 
met,” he said, “at his summons, and came prepared with one voice 
to honour kim with the title of bing in the provinces, and to grant 
that he should wear the diadem both by sea and land everywhere 
oxt of Haly. But if any one go and tell them, now they have taken 
their places, they must go home again, and retura when Calpurnia 
happens to have better what room will your enemies have 
to launch out against you! Or who will hear your friends when 
they attempt to show, that this is not an open servitude on the one 
hand, and tyranny on the other ?—If you are absolutely persuaded 
that this is an unlucky day, it is certainly better to yourself, and 
tell them you have strong reasons for putting off business till an- 
other time.” So saying, he took Cocsar by the hand, and led him 
out. 
1 The waa an ornament * Plamrch 
Pinnacle rally 
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He was not gone far from the door, when a slave, who belonged 
to some other person, attempted to get up to speak to him, but 
finding it impossible, by reason of the crowd that was about him, 
he made his way into the house, and putting himself into the 
hands of Calpurnia, desired her to keep him safe till Cresar's re- 
tarn, because he had matters of great importance to communicate. 

‘Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the Greck eloquence, 
became acquainted with some of Brutus’s friends, and had got intelli- 
gence of most of the transactions, approached Cwsar with a paper, 
explaining what he had to discover. Observing that he gave the 
papers, as fast as he received them, to his officers, he got up as 
close as possible, and said, “ Czsar, read this te yourself, and 
quickly ; for it contains matters of great SOIL and of the 
last concern to you.” He took it and attempted several times to 
read it, but was always prevented by onc application or other. He 
therefore kept that paper, and that only in his hand, when he 
entered the house. Some say it was delivered to by another 
man, Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all the way 
by the crowd. 

‘These things might, indeed, fall out by chance; but as in the 
place where the senate was that day assembled, and which proved 
the scene of that tragedy, there was a statue of Pompey, and it was 
an edifice which Pompey had consecrated for an ornament to his 
theatre, nothing can be clearer than that some deity conducted the 
whole business, and directed the execution of it to that very spot. 
Even Cassius himself, though inclined to the doctrines of 
Epicurus, turned his eye to the statue of Pompey, and secretly in- 
voked his aid, before the great attempt. ‘The arduous occasion it 
seems, overruled his former sentiments, and laid them open to all 
the influence of enthusiasm, Antuny, who was a faithful friend to 
Cwsar, and a man of great strength, was held in discourse without 
by Brutus Albinus, who had contrived a long story to detain him. 

When Cesar entered the house, the scnate rose to do him 
honour. Some of Brutus’s accomplices came up behind his chair, 
and others before it, pretending to intercede, along with Metillius * 
Cimber for the recall of his brother from exile. They continued 
their instances till he came to his seat. When he was seated he 
gave them a positive denial; and as they continued their impor- 
tunities with an air of compulsion, he grew angry. Cimber" then, 
with both hands, pulled his gown off his neck, which was the 
signal for the attack. Casca gave him the first blow. It was a 
stroke upon the neck with his sword, but the wound was not 
dangerous ; for the beginning of so tremendous an enterprise he 
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was probably in some disorder. Cesar therefore turned upon him 
and laid hold of his sword. At the same time they both cried out 
the one in Latin, “ Viflain / Casca/ what dost thou mean?” ant 
the other in Greek, to his brother, “Brother, help!” 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing of the con- 
piracy were seized with consternation and horror, insomuch that 
they durst neither fly or assist, nor even utter a word. All the con- 
spirators now drew their swords, and surrounded him in such a 
manner, that whatever ray he turned, he saw nothing but steel 
gleaming in his face, and met nothing but wounds. Like some 
savage beast attacked by the hunters, he found every hand lifted 
against him, for they all agreed to have a share in the sacrifice and 
a taste of his blood Therefore Brutus himself gave him a 
stroke in the groin, Some fe obposed the rest and continued 
s hing ring out, Hll he perceive sword of Brutus ; 
ther he deew his robe over his, face, and yielded to his fate. Either 
by acchdent or pushed thither by the conspirators, he expired on 
u Pedestal of Pe ’s statue, and dyed it with his blood; 
so that Pompey seemed to ide over the work of vengeance, to 
tread his enemy under his and to enjoy his agonies. Those 
agonies were fra’, for he received no less than three and twenty 
wounds, And many of the conspirators wounded each other, as 
they were aiming their blows at him. 

gesat thus despatched, Brutus advanced to speak to the senate, 
and to assign his ns for what he had done, but they could not 
bear to hear him ; they fled out of the house, and filled the people 
with ineapressible horror and dismay. Some shut up their houses ; 
others left their shops and counters, All were in motion ; one 
was running to see the spectacle ; another running back. Antony 
and Lepidus, Czsar’s principal friends, withdrew, and hid them- 
selves in other people’s houses. Meantime Brutus and his con- 
federates, yet warm from the slaughter, marched in a body with 
their bloody swords in their hands, from the senate-house to the 
Capitol, not lke men that fled, but with an air of gafety and con- 
fidence, calling the people to liberty, and stopping to talk with 
every man of consequence whom they met. There were some who 
even joined them, and mingled with their train; desirous of 
aring to have had a share in the action, and hoping for one in 
the glory. Of this number were Caius Octavius and Lentulus 
Spinther, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity ; being put to 
death by Antony and Cesar. So that they gained not even 
the heed for which they lst their lives ; for nobody believed that 
any in the enterprise ; and they were puni: not 

for the deed but for the will me 

Next day Brutus, and the rest of the conspirators came down 
from the Capitol, and addressed the , who attended to their 
discourse without expressing either dislike or approbation of what 
was done. But by their silence # appeared that they fitiea 
Cesar, at the same time that they revered Brutus, The 
senate passed a general amnestx ; and to reconcile all parties, they 
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decreed Cassar divine honours, and confirmed all the acts of his 
dictatorship ; while on Brutus and his friends they bestowed 
governments, and such honours as were suitable : so that it was 
generally imagined the commonwealth was firmly established 
again, and all brought into the best order. 

But when, upon the opening of Cesar’s will, it was found that 
he had left every Roman citizen a considerable legacy, and shey 
beheld the body as it was carried through the foruta, all mangled 
with wounds, the multitude could no longer be kepi within bounds, 
They stopped the procession, and tearing up the benches, with 
the doors and tables, heaped them into a pile, and burned the corpse 
there, Then snatching flaming brands from the pile, some ran 
to burn the houses of the assassins, while others ranged the city to 
find the conspirators themselves, and tear them in pieces ; but 
they had taken such care to secure themselves that they could not 
meet with one of them. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caesar's, had a strange dream the preced- 
ing night, He dreamed (as they tell us) that Carsar invited him to 
supper, and, upon his refusal to >, caught him by the hand, and 
drew him after him, in spite of all the resistance he could make. 
Hearing, however, that the body of Czsar was to be burned in the 
forum, ¢ went to assist in doing him the last honours, though he 

a fever upon him, the consequence of his uneasiness about his 
dream. On his coming ups one of the Bepalace asked, “Who that 
was?" and having learned his name, it to his next neighbour. 
A report immediately spread sh the whole company, that it 
was one of Caxsai's murderers ; and, oneof the conspirators 
was named Cinna, The multitude, taking this for the man, fell 
upon him, and tore him to pieces upon the spot. Brutus and 

3 were so terrified at this rage of the populace that, a few 
days after, they left the city. Am account of their subsequent 
actions, sufferings and death, may be found in the Life of Brutus, 

Coesar died at the age of fifty-six, and did not survive Pom 
above four years, His object was sovereign power and authority, 
which he pursued through innumerable dangers, and by pro- 
digious efforts he gained it at last. But he reaped no other init 
from it than an empty and invidious title. Itis true the Divine 
Power, which conducted him through life, attended kim after his 
death as his avenger, pursued and hunted out the assassins over sea 
and land, and rested not tll there was not a wan ‘fy cither of 
those who dipped their hands in his blood or of those who gave their 
sanction to the deed. 

The most remarkable of natural events relative to this affair was, 
that Cassius, after he had lost the battle of Philipp, killed himself 
with the same dagger which he had made use of against Cassar ; 
and the most signal phenomenon in the heavens was that of « 
great comet) which shone very bright for seven nights after Caesar's 

1 A comet made ita appearance in the  brigitt for woven days. Tt erose about the 
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death, and then disappeared. To which we may add the fading of 
the sun's lustre; for his orb looked all that year; he rast wot 
with a sparbling’ radiance, nor had the heat he afforded its usual 
strength, The air, of course, was dark and heavy, for want of that 
vigorous heat which clears and rarifies it; and the frnits were so 
crude and unconcocted that they pined away and decayed, through 
the chillness of the atmosphere. 

‘We have a proof still more striking that the assassination of 
Cassar was displeasing to the gods, in the phantom that appeared to 
Brutus, The story of it is this: Brutus was on the point of trans- 
porting his amy irom Abydos to the opposite continent ; and the 
night Before he lay in his tent, awake, according to custom, and it 
deep thought about what might be the event of the war : for it was 
natural for him to watch great t part of the night, and no general 
ever required so little slec] ith all his senses about him, he 
heard a noise at the door of his tent, and looking towards the light, 
which was now burned very low, he saw a terrible appearance 
in the human form, but of prodigious stature and the most hideous 
aspect. At first he was struck with astonishment ; but when he 
saw it neither did nor spoke anything to him, but stood in silence 
by his bed, he asked it, “Who it was?” The spectre answered, 
“Tam thy evil genius, Brutus ; thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Brutus answered boldly, “I'll meet thee there ;” and the spectre 
immediately vanished. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and Octavius Cesar at 
Philippi and the first day was victorious, ing all before him 
where he fought in person, and even ing Cmsar’s camp, The 
night before he was to fight the second battle, the same spectre 
appeared to him again, but spoke not a word. Brutus, however, 
understood that his last hour was near, and courted danger with 
all the violence of despair. Yet he did not fall in the action ; but 
seeing all was lost, he retired to the top of a rock, where he 
sented his naked sword to his breast, and a friend, as they tell us, 
assisting the thrust he died upon the spot? 
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CICERO. 


THR account we have of Henlia, the mother of Cicero, is, that 
her family was noble? and ber character excellent. Of his fathes 
there is nothing said but in extremes, For some affirm that he was 
the son of. ah ers and Ledncaten in that trade, while others cose 

jis origin from Attius lus,?a prince who the i 
with great reputation. Be that as it may, I ehink the first of the 
family who bore the name of Cicero must have been an extraordin- 
ary man; and for that reason his erity did not reject the 
appellation, but rather took to it with pleasure, though it was a 
common subject of ridicule : for the Latins call a vetch cérer, and 
he had a flat excrescence on the top of his nose in resemblance of 
a vetch, from which he got that surname As for the Cicero of 
whom we are writing, his friends advised him, on his first applica- 
tion to business and soliciting one of the great offices of state, to 
lay aside or change that name. But he answered with great spirit, 
“That he would endeavour to make the name of Cicero more 
glorious than of the Scauri and the Catuli.” When questor in 
Sicily, he consecrated in one of the temples a vase or some other 
offering in silver, upon which be inscribed his two first names 
Marcus Tultius, and, punning upon the third, ordered the artificer 
to engrave a vetch. Such is the account we have of his name. 

He was born on the third of January,’ the day on which the 
magistrates now sacrifice and pay their devotions for the health of 
the emperor ; and it is said that his mother was delivered of him 
without pain, It is also reported, that a spectre appeared to his 
nurse, and foretold, that the child she had the happiness to attend 
would one day prove a great benefit to the whole commonwealth 
of Rome, These things might have passed for idle dreams, had he 
not soon demonstrated the truth of the prediction. When he was 
of a proper age to go to school, his genius broke out with so much 
lures, and Be gained so distinguished a reputation among the 
boys, that the fathers of some of them repaired to the school to 
see Cicero, and to have specimens of his capacity for litcrature ; 
but the less civilized were with their sons, when they saw 
them take Cicero in the mi of them as he walked, and 
always give him the place of honour. He had that turn of genius 
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and disposition which Plato !would have a scholar and philosopher 
to possess. He had both the capacity and inclination ta learn all 
the arts, nor was there any branch of science that he despised ; yet 
he was most inclined to poetry ; and there is still extant a poem, 
entitled Pontius Glaucxs,! which was written by him, when a boy, 
in tetrameter verse. In process of time when he had studied this 
art, with greater application, he was looked upon as the best poet, 
as well as the greatest orator, in Rome. His reputation for oratory 
still remains, notwithstanding the considerable changes that have 
since been made in the ; but, as many ingenious poets 
have appeared since his time, is poetry has lost its credit, and is 
now neglected.* 

When he had finished those studies through which boys com- 
monly pass, he attended the lectures of Philo the academician, 
whom, of all the scholars of Clitomachus, the Romans most admired 
for his eloquence, and loved for his conduct. At the same time he 
made great improvement in the knowledge of the law, under Mucius 
Scoevola, an eminent lawyer, and ident of the senate. He like- 
wise got a taste tor military know! under Sylla, in the Marsian 
war. But afierwards, finding the commonwealth engaged in civil 
wars, which were likely to end in nothing but absolute monarchy, 
he withdrew to a philosophic and contemplative life ; conversing 
with men of letters from and making farther advances in 
science, This method of life he pursued till Sylla had made himseif 
master, and there appeared to be some established government 


again. 
vetoes ioe Sylia ordered the enste of one the citizens to 
so) auction, in consequence is being killed as a on 
proscribed ; when it was struck off to Chrysogonus, Sylla's feed 
man, at the small sum of 2,000 drachma. Roscius, the son and 
heir of the Geceneed, expressed, his indignation, and declared that 
the estate was worth 250 talents. Syila, enraged at having his 
conduct thus publicly e in question, brought an action against 
Roscius for the murder of his father, and appointed Chrysogonus 
to be the manager, Such was the dread of Syila’s cruelty, that no 
man offered to appear in defence of Roscius, and nothing seemed 
left for him but to fall a sacrifice. In this distress he applied to 
Cicero, and the friends of the young orator desired him to under- 
take the cause ; thinking he could sot have a more glorious oppor- 
tunity to enter the lists of fame, Accordingly he undertook his 
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defence, succeeded, and gail great applanse! Bot, fearing 
Sylla’s resentment, he travelled into Greece, and gave out that the 
recovery of his health wasthe motive. Zndeed, he was ofa lean and 
slender habit, and his stomach was so weak that he was obliged to be 
very ing in his dist, and not to eat till a late hour in the day. 
His wice, wv, had a variety of inflections, but was at t 
same time harsh and unformed; and, as in the vehemence and 
enthusiasm of 5; ing he always rose into a loud key, there was 
reason to that it might injure his health, 

‘When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Ascalonite, 
and was charmed with the smoothness and grace of his elocution, 
though he did not a his new doctrines in philosophy. For 
Antiochus had left the sew academy, as it is called, and the sect of 
Carneades, either from clear conviction and from’ the strength of 
the evidence of sense, or else from a spirit of opposition to the 
schools of Clitomachus and Philo, and had adopted most of the 
doctrines of the Stoics. But Cicero loved the new academy, and 
entered more and more into tts opinions, having already taken his 
resolution, if he failed in his design of rising in the stale, to retire 
from the forum and all political intrigues, to Athens, and spend his 
days in peace in the bosom of ; ‘philosophy. 

But not long after he received the news of Sylla's death. His 
body by this time was strengthened by exercise, and brought toa 
good habit, His voice was formed ; and at the same time that it 
was full and sonorous, had gained a sufficient sweetness, and was 
brought to@ key which his constitution could bear. Besides, his 
friends ut Rome solicited him by letters to rets and Antiochus 
exhorted him much to abply himself to public affairs. For which 
reasons he exercised his rhetorical, rs afresh, as the best engines 
for business, and called forth his political talents, In short, he 
suffered nota day to pars without either declaiming, or attending 
the mast celebrated orators, 1n the prosecution ot this design he 
sailed to Asia and the island of Rhodes. Am _ngst the rhetoricians 
of Asia, be availed himself of the instructions of Xenocles of 
Adramyttcum, Dionysius of Magnesia, and Menippus of Carin, 
Ac Rhodes he studied under the rhetorician Apollonius the son of 
Molo,® and the pailosopber Posidonius, It is said, that Apollonius 
not understanding the Romas language, desired Ciccro to declaim 
in Greek ; and he readily complied, because he thought by that 
means his faults might the better be corrected) When he had 
ended his declamation. the rest were astonished at his performance, 
and strave which should praise him most ; but Apollonius showed 
no sigus of pleasure while he as speaking ; and when he had done 
he sat a long time thoughtful silent. At last, observing the 
uneasiness it gave his pupil, he said, “As for you Cicero, I praise 
and admire you ; but 1 am concerned forthe fate of Greece. She 
had nothing left her but the glory of eloquence and erudition, and 
you are carrying that too to Rome? 


13 In bia twanty-seventh year, 2 Sot Avaflnaxo Che oom of Ale, bat 
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Cicero now prepared to apply himself to public affairs with t 
hopes of success : but his gee received a check from the oracle at 
Delphi. For upon his inquiring by what means he might rise to 
the greatest glory, the priestess bade him “follow nature, and not 
take the opinion of the multitude for the guide of his life.” Hence 
it was, that after his coming to Rome he acted at first with great 
— by poy Pied! and backward tn ey able _ 

eS, ant mortification to imself meglecte 

called a Greek, a scholastic; terms which the artizans, and others 
the meanest of the Romans, are very liberal in applying. But ax 
he was naturally ambitious of honour, and spurred on besides by kis 
father and his friends, he betook himself to the bar. Nor was it by 
slow and insensible degrees that he gained the palm of sloguence ; 
his Jame shot forth at once, and he was distinguished above all the 
orators of Rome, Yet it is said that his turn for action was natu. 
rally as defective as that of Demosthenes ; and therefore he took 
all the advantage he could from the instruction of Roscius, who 
excelled in comedy, and of Hsop, whose talents lay in tragedy. 
This AZsop, we are told, when he was one day acting Atreus, in 
the part where he considers in what manner he should punish 
Thyestes, being worked up by his passion to a degree of insanity, 
with his sceptre struck a servant who happened suddenly to pass 
by Epo iy dead Gh Aa consequence of theese helps, 

icero is SO) not a little assisted by action 
anda promenctation, But as forthose orators who gitve into abaw!- 
ing manner, he laughed at them, and said, “ Their weakness made 
them get up into clamour, as lame men get on horseback.” His ¢x- 
cellence at hitting off a jest or repartee animated kis ings, and 
therefore seemed not foreign to the business of the forum: but by 
bringing it much into life, he offended numbers of people, and got 
the character of a malevolent man. 

He was appointed quzstor at a time when there was a great 
Scarcity of corn ; and having Sicily for his province, he gave the 
people a great deal of trouble at first, by compelling them to 
send their cor to Rome. But afterwards, when they came to experi- 
ence his diligence, his justice, and moderation. they honoured him more 
than any guastor that Rome had ever sent them. About thattimea 
number of young Romans of noble families, who lay under the 
charge of having violated the rules of discipline, and not behaved 
with sufficient courage in time of service, were sent back to the 
pete of Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, and acquitted 

imself of it with it ability and success. As he returned to 
Rome, much elated with these advantages, he tells us! he met with 
a pleasant adventure. As he was on the road through Campania, 
meeting with a person of some eminence with whom he was ac- 
quainted, he asked him, “What they said and thought of his 
actions in Rome?” imagining that his nameand the glory of his 
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achievements had filled the whole city. Hs acquatntance answered, 
‘SWhy, where have you been, then, Cicero, all this time!” 

This answer dispirited him extremely; for he found that the 
accounts of his conduct had been lost in Rome, as in an immense 
sea, and had made no remarkable addition to his reputation. iy 
mature reflection upon this incident, he was brought to retrench 
his ambition, because he saw that contention for glory was an 
endless thing, and had neither measure nor bounds to terminate tt, 
Nevertheless, his immoderate love of praise, and his passion for 
glory, always remained with him, often interrupted his best 
‘and wisest designs. 

‘When he began to dedicate himsclf more earnestly to public 
business, he thought that, while mechanics knew the name, the 
place, the use of every tool and instrument they take in their hands, 
though those thingsare inanimate, it would be absurd for a statesman, 
whose functions cannot be but by means of men, to be 
nagligent in acquainting himself with the citizens. He therefore 
made it his business to commit to memory, not only their names, 
but the place of abode of those of greater note, what friends they 
made use of, and what neighbours were in their circle. So that 
whatever road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could easily point out 
the estates and houses of his friends, 

Though his own own estatc was sufficient for his necessities, yet, as 
it was small,it seemed strange that he would take neither fee nor pre- 
sent for his servicesat the bar. This wasmost remarkable in thecase 
of Verres. Verres had been greéorin Sicily, and committed number- 
less acts of injustice andoppression, The Sicilians prosccuted him, 
and Cicero gained the cause for them, not so much by pleading, as by 
forbearing to Plead. The magistrates, in their partiality to Verres, 
put off the trial by several adjournments to the last day} and as 
Cicero knew there was not time for the advocates to be heard, and 
the matter determined in the usual method, he rose up, and said, 
“There was no occasion for pleadings” He therefore brought up 
the witnesses, and after their depositions were taken, insisted that 
the judges should give their verdict immediately.” 

et we have an account of several humorous sayings of Cicero's 
in thiscause. When an emancipated slave, Cacilius by name, who 
was suspected of being a Few, would have set aside the Sicilians, 
and taken the prosecution of Verres upon himself? Cicero said, 
“ What has a Jew to do with swine’s flesh?” For the Romans call 
a boar-pig verres. And when Verres reproached Cicero with 
effeminacy, he answered, “ Why do you not first reprove your own 
children?” For Verres had a son who was supposed to 
make an infamous use of his advantages of person. Hortensius 
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ap Ctexno’s CARE FOR BIS HEALTH. {Roman 


the orator did not venture directly to plead the cause of Verres, but 
he was prevailed on to appear for him at the laying of the fine, and 
had recetved an ivory sphinx from him by way of consideration, 
In this case Cicero threw out several enigmatieal hints against 
Horensius : and when he said, “ He knew not how ro solve riddles,” 
Cicero retorted, “That is somewhat strange, when you have a 
sphinz in your Rouse." 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero set his fine at 750,000 
drachmee ; upon which, it was said by censorious peop'e, that he 
had been bribed to let him off so low.! ‘The Sicilians, however, 
in acknowlcdyment of his assistance, brought him when he was 
ied de a number of things for his games, and other very valuable 
presents; but he was so far from considering his private advantage, 
that he made no other use of their generosity than to lower the 
price o! provisions, 

He had a handsome country seat at Arpinum, a farm near Naples, 
and another at Pompeii, but neither of them were very considerable. 
Us wife Terentia brought him a fortune of 120,000 denarii, and he 
fell heir to something that amounted to 90,000 more, Upon this 
he lived in a gentcel, and at the same time a fruyal manner, with 
men of letters, both Greeks and Rumans around him. /Ye rarely 
took his meal before sunset ; not that business or study prevented his 
sitting down to table sooner, but the weakness of his stomach, he 
thought, required that regimen, Indeed, Ae was so exuct in all re~ 
spots in the care of his health, that he had his stated hours for 
rubbing and for the exercise of walking. By this manayement of 
his constitution, he gained a sufficient stock of health and strength 
for the great labours and fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town house which belonged to his family to his 
brother, and took up his residence on the Palatme hill, that those 
who came to pay their court to him might not have too jar to fo. 
For he hada levee every day, not less than Crassus had for his 
great wealth, or Pompey for his power and interest in the army ; 
though they were the most followed, and the greatest men in Rome. 
Pompey himself paid all due respect to Cicero, and found his politi- 
cal assistance very useful to him, both in respect to power and 
reputation. 

hen Cicero stood for the preetorship, he had many competitors 
who were persons of distinction, and yet he was returned first. 
ea frase in the courts of justice, he acted with great integrit 
and “ie Licinius Macer, who ped * a his 
own, and was supported, besides, with that rassus, was 
accused before him of some default with respect to money. He 
had so much confidence in his own influence and the activity of his 
friends, that, when the judges were going to decide the cause, it is 








1 This fine indeed was very inconeiden. therefore have been £045,838, but 750,000 
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said he went home, cut his hair, and put on a white habit, as if he 
had gained the victory, and was about to return so equipped to the 
fvvum, But Crassus met him in his court-yard, and told him that 
all the judges had given verdict against him ; which affected hin 
in such a manner that he torned in again, tuok to his bed, and 
died? Cicero gained honour by this affair, for it append that he 
kept strict watch against corruption in the court. 

‘There was another person, named Vatinius, an insolent orator, 
who paid very little respect to the judges in his pleadings. It 
happened that he had his neck full of sctofulous swellings, This 
man applied to ro about some business or other, and as that 
magistrate did not immediately comply with his request, but sat 
some time deliberating, he said, ‘I could easily swallow such 0 
thing, if I was pretor ;” upon which Cicero turned towards him, 
and made answer, “ But | have not so large a neck.” 

‘When there were only two or three days of his office unexpired, 
an information was laid against Manilius for embezzling the pub- 
tic money, This Manilius was a favourite of the people, and they 
thought he was only prosecuted on Pompey's account, being his 
particular friend. lic desired to have a day fixed for his trial ; 
and, as Cicero appointed the next day, the people were much 
offended, because s# Aad been customary for the prators to allow the 
accused ten days at the least, The tribunes therefore cited Cicero 
to eppear before the commons, and give an account of this pro- 
ceeding, He desired to be heard in his own delence, which was 
to this effect,—'* As I have always behaved to persons impeached 
with all the moderation and humanity that the laws will ullow, 1 
thought it wrong to lose the opportunity of freating Manilius with 
the same candour, I was master only of one day more in my 
office of pretor, and consequently must appoint that ; for to leave 
the decision of the cause to another magistrate was not the method 
for those who were inclined to serve Manilius.” This made a 
wonderful change in the minds of the people ; they were lavish in 
their praises, and desired him to undertake the defence himself. 
‘This he readily complied with ; his regard for Pompey, who was 
absent, not being his least inducement. In consequence hereof 
he presented himself before the commons again, and giving an 
account of the whole affair, took opportunity to make severe re- 
fletions on those who favoured oligarchy, and envied the glory ot 

ompey. 

Yet for the sake of their country, the patricians joined the 
plebeians in raising him to the consulship. The change which 
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Sylla introduced into the constitution at first seemed harsh and 
uneasy, but by time and custom it came to an establishment which 
many thought not a bad one. At present there were some who 
wanted to bring in another change, merely to gratify their own 
avarice, and without the least view to the public good. Pompey 
was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Armenia, and there was 
no force in Rome sufficient to suppress the authors of this intended 
innovation. They had a chief of a bold and enterptising spirit, 
and the most remarkable versatility of manners ; his name Lucius 
Catiline. Besides a variety of other crimes, he was accused of 
debauching his own danghter, and killins his own brother. To 
screen himself from prosccution for the latter, he persuaded Sylla 
to put his bruther among the proscribed, as if he bad been still 
alive. These profligates, with such a leader, among other engage- 
ments of secrecy ani fidelity, sacrificed aman, and ate of his flesh. 
Catiline had corrupted reat part of the Roman youth by indulging 
their desires in every form of pleasure, providing them wine and 
women, and setting no bounds to his expenses for these purposes, 
All Tuscany was prepared for the revolt, and most of Cisalpine 
Gaul, The vast Inequality of the citizens in point of property 
prepared Rome too for a change. Alen of spirit amongst the 
nobility had impoverished themselves by their great expenses on 
public exhibitions and entertainments, on bribing ner offices, and 
erecting fcent buildings ; which means the riches of the 
city were fallen into the hands of mean people ; in this tottering 
state of the commonwealth there needed no yrcat force to overset 
it, and it was in the power of any bold adventurer to accomplish 
its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted a 
atrong fort to sally out from, and with that view stood for the 
consulship. His prospect seemed very promising, because he 
hoped to have Caius Antonius for his colleague ; a man who had 
no firm principles either good orbad, nor any resolution of his own, 
but would make a considerable ition to the power of him that 
led him. Many persons of virtue and honour, perceiving this 
danger, put up Cicero for the consulship, and the people accepted 
him with pleasure. Thus Catiline was baffled, and Cicero, (in his 
43d year) and Caius Antonius appointed consuls; though Cicero's 
father was only of the equestrian order, and his competitors of 
‘patrician families. 

Catiline’s designs were not yet discovered to the people, Cicero, 
however, at his entrance upon his office, had great affairs on his 
hands, the preludes of what was to follow. On the one hand, those 
who had been incapacitated by the laws of Sylla to bear offices, 
being neither inconsiderable in power nor in number, began now to 
solicit them, and make all possible interest with the people. It is 
true, they alleged many Just and good arguments against the 
tyranny of Sylla, but it was an unseasonable time to give the 
administration so much trouble. On the other hand, the tribunes 
of the people proposed laws which had the same tendency to dis- 
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tressthe government; for they wanted to appoint decemvirs, and in- 
west them with an unlimited power, This was to extend all over 
Italy, over Syria, and all the late conquests of Pompey. They 
were to be commissioned to sell the public lands in these countries ; 
to judge or banish whom they pleased ; to plant colonies: to take 
money out of the public treasury; to levy and keep on foot what 
troops they thought necessary, Many Romans of high distinction 
were pleased with the bill, and in particular Antony, Cicero's 
colleague, for he hoped to be one of the ten. It was thought, too, 
that he was no stranger to Catiline'’s designs, and that he did not 
disrelish them on account of his great debts. This was an alarm- 
ing circumstance to all who had the good of their country at 
rt, 

This danger, too, was the first that Cicero guarded ayainst : 
which he did by getting the province of Macedonia decreed to 
Antony, and not taking that of Gaul which was allotted to himself. 
‘Antony was s0 much affected with this favour, that he was ready, 
like an hired player, to act a subordinate part under Cicero for the 
beneft ofhis country. Cicero having thus managed his colleague, 

with greater ae re iy tessons pense. inst tie 
seditious . He is objections against the law in the 
senate, pai Y effectually silenced the. proposers ‘They took 
another opportunity, however, and coming prepared, insisted that 
the consul should appear before the people, Cicero, not in the 
least intimidated, commanded the senate to follow him, He 
addressed the commons with such success, that they threw out the 
bill; and his victorious eloquence had such an effect upon the 
tribunes, that they gave up other things which they had been 
meditating. 

He was indeed the man who most effectually showed the Romans 
what charms eloquence can add to truth, and that justice ts 
invincible when properly supported. He’ showed also, that a 
magistrate who watches for the good of the community should in 
his actions always prefer right to popular measures, and in bis 
speeches know how to make those right measures agreeable, b 
separating from them whatever may offend. Of the grace an 
power with which he spoke, we have a proof in a theatrical 
regulation that took place in his consulship, Before, those of the 
equestrian Gay sat Ly ik te commer. Marcus Orie, 
in his pratorship, was the first who separai nights from 
other citizens, and appointed them seats which they stilP enjoy. 
‘The people looked upon this as a mark of dishonour, and hissed 
and insulted Otho when he at the theatre. The knights, 
on the other hand, received him with loud plaudits. The people 
repeated their hissing, and the knights their applause ; till at Jast 
they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole theatre into 
the utmost disorder, Cicero being informed of the disturbance, 


This wos the firut of his three orations — comsuhhip of Pisoand Glatelo. But Otho 
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came and called the ple to the temple of Bellona ; whe 
partly by reproof, partly by Icnient applications, he so carrect 
them, that they returned to the theatre, loudly testified their 
approbation of Otho’s conduct, and strove with the knights which 
should do him the most honour. 

Catiline’s conspiracy, which at first had been intimidated and 
discouraged, began to recover its spirits, The accomplices assem- 
bled, and exhorted each other to begin their operations with vigour, 
before the return of Pompey, who was said to be already marching 
homewards with his forces. But Catiline’s chief motive for action 
was the dependence he had on Sylla's veterans. Though these 
were scattered all over Italy, the test and most warlike part 
resided in the cities of Etruria, and in idea were plundering and 
sharing the wealth of Italy again. They bad Manlius for their 
leader, a man who had served with great distinction under Sylla ; 
and now entering into Catiline’s views, they came to Rome to 
ansist in the approaching election ; for he solicited the consulship 
again, and had resolved to kill Cicero in the tumult of that 
assembly, 

The gods seemed to presignify the machinations of these in- 
cendiaries by earthquakes, thunders, and apparitions. There were 
also intimations from mea, true enough in themselves, but not 
sufficient for the conviction of a person of Catiline’s quality and 

wer, Cicero, therefore, djoumed the day of clection; and 

ving summoned Catiline before the senate, examined him upon 
the informations he had received. Catiline, believing there were 
many in the senate who wanted a change, and at the same time 
being desirous to show his resolution to his accomplices who were 

resent, answered with a calm firmness :—‘'As there are two 

dies, one of which is feeble and decayed, but has a head ; the 
other strong and robust, but is without a head ; what harm am [ 
doing, if 1 give a head to the body that wants it?” By these 
enigmatical expressions he meant the senate and the people, 
Consequently Cicero was still more alarmed. On the day of elec- 
tion he put on a coat of mail; the principal persons in Rome con- 
ducted ‘him from his house, great numbers of the youth 
attended him to the Campus Martius, There he drew back his 
robe, and showed part of the coat of mail, on purpose to point out 
his danger. The people were incensed, and immediately gathered 
about him; the consequence of which was, that Catiline was 
thrown out again, and S| and Murena chosen consuls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were assembling for 
Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying the plot into 
execution approached, three of the first and greatest personages in 
Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and Metellus Scipio, 
went and knocked at Cicero’s door about midnight, and having 
called the porter, bade him awake his master, and tell him who 
attended. Their business was this : Crassus’s porter brought him 
in a packet of letters after which he had received from 
4 person unknown, They were to different persons, and 
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there was one for Crassus himself, but without a name. This only 
‘Crassus read ; and when he found that it informed him of a great 
massacre intended by Catiline, and warned him to retire out af the 
city, he did not open the rest, but immediately went to wait on 
Cicero : for he was not only terrified at the impending danger, but 
he had some suspicions to remove which had arisen from his 
acquaintance with Catiline. Cicero having consulted with them 
what was proper to be done, assembled the senate at break of day 
and delivered the letters according to the directions, desiring at 
the same time that they might be read in public. They all gave 
the same account of the conspiracy. 

Quintus Arius, a man of pretorian dignity, moreover, informed 
the senate of the levies that had been made in Etruria, and assured 
them that Manlius, with a considerable force, was hovering about 
those parts, and only waiting for news of an insurrection in Rome, 
On these informations, the senate made a decree, by which all 
afftirs were comuntted to the consuls, and they were einpowered to 
act in the manner they should think best for the preservation of the 
commonwealth. This is an edict which the senate seldom issue, 
and never but in some great and imminent danger. ‘ 

When Cicero was invested with this power, he committed the 
care of things without the city to Quintus Metellus, and took the 
direction of all withm to himself. He made his appearance every 
day attended and xuarded by such a multitude of people, that they 
filled a great part of the torum, Catiline, unable to bear any longet 
delay, determined to repair to Manlius and his army ; and ordered 
Marcius and Cethegus to take their swords and go to Cicero's 
house early in the morning, where, under pretence of paying their 
compliments, they were to fall upon him and kill him. But Futvia, 
a woman of quality, went to Cicero in the night to inform him of 
danger, and charged him to be on his guard in particular against 
Cethegus. As soon as it was light, the assassins came, and beiny 
denied entrance, they grew very insolent and clamorous, whic! 
made them the more suspected, 

Cicero went out afterwards, and assembled the senate in the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, which stands at the entrance of the Via 
Sacra, in the way to the Palatine hilL Catiline came among the 
rest, as with a design to make his defence ; but there was not a Sena 
tor who would sit by him; they all left the bench he had taken ; ana 
when ke began to speak, they interrupted him in such @ manner that 
he cele, not be heard, 

it length Cicero rose up, and commanded him to depart the city : 
for,” said he, * while I employ only words, and you weapons, 
there should at least be walls between us.” Catiline, wy this, 
immediately marched out with 300 men well armed, and with the 
fasces and other ensigns of authority, as if he had been a lawful 
magistrate, In this form he went to Manlius, and having essembled 
an army of 20,000 men, he marched to the cities, in order to per- 
suade them to revolt Hostilities having thus openly commenced, 
Antony, Cicero’s colleague, was sent against Catiline. 
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Such as Catiline had and thought proper to leave in 
Rome, were kept together encouraged by Cornelius Lentulus, 
surnamed Sura, a man of noble birth, but bad life. /¢ had deen 
expelled the senate for his debaucheries, but was then prator the 
‘second time; for that was a customary qualification wien ejected 
persons were to be restored to their places in the senate? As to the 
surname of Sura, it is said to have been given him on this occasion. 
When he was quccstor in the time of Syila, he had lavished away 
vast sums of the public money. Sylla, incensed at bis bebaviour, 
demanded an account of him in full senate. Lentulus came up in 
a very careless and disrespectful manner, and said, “I have no 
account to give, but I present you with the calf of my leg ;” which 
was a common expression among the boys, when they missed their 
stroke at tennis. Hence he had the surname of Swra, which is the 
Roman word for the calf of the leg. Another time, being prose- 
cuted for some great offence, he corrupted the judges. When they 
had given their verdict, though he was acquitted only by a majority 
of two, he said, “ He had put himself to a needless expense in brib- 
ing one of those Auders, it would have been sufficient to have 
had a majority of one,” 

Such was the disposition of this man, who bad not only been 
solicited by Catiline, but was moreover infatuated by vain hopes, 
which prognosticators and other impostors held up to him, ey 
forged verses in an oracular form, and brought him them as from 
the books of the Sibyls. These ding prophecies signified the 
decree of fate, “That three of the Cornelii would be monarchs of 
Rome.” They added, “ That two had already fulfilled their destiny, 
Cinna and Sylla; that he was the third elius to whom the 
gods now offered the monarchy ; and that he ought by all means 
to embrace hie high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline 

c. 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the schemes of Lentulus. 
He resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many of the other 
citizens as he possibly could; to burn the city, and to spare none 
but the sons of Pompey, whom he intended to seize and keep as 
pledges of his peace with that general: for by this time it was 
Strongly reported that he was on his return from his great expedi- 
tion, conspirators had fixed on a night during the feast of the 
Saturnalia for the execution of their ent se. had 
lodged arms and combustible matter in the of Ce us, 
They had divided Rome into a hundred parts, and pitched 
upon the same number of men, each of whom was allotted his 
quarter to set fire to, As this was to be done by them all at the 
same moment, they hoped that the conflagration would be 
general others were to intercept the water, and kill all that went 
to it 

While these things were preparing, there happened to be at 
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Rome two ambassadors from the Allobroges, a nation that had 
been much 0] sed by the Romans, and was very impatient 
it yake Lentulus and his party thought these ambas- 
sadors proper persons to raise commotions in Gaul, and bring that 
country to their interest, and therefore made them ners in the 
conspiracy. They likewise them with letters to their 
tes and to Catiline. To the Gauls they promised liberty, 

and they desired Catiline to enfranchise the slaves, and marc 
immediately to Rome. ith the ambassadors they sent one 
Titus of Crotona to carry the to Catiline, But the measures 
of these inconsiderate men, who generally consulted upon their 
irs over their wine and in company with women, were soon 

A by the indefatigable diligence, the sober address, and 
great capacity of Cicero, He had his emissaries in all parts of the 
city, to trace step they took; and had, besides, a secret 
correspondence with many who pretended to join in the conspiracy 3 
by which means he got intelligence of thelr treating with those 
strangers, 

In consequence hereof, he laid an ambush for the Crotonian in 
the night, and seized him and the letters ; the ambassadors them- 
selves privately lending him their assistance? Early in the 
morning he assembled the senate in the temple of Concord, where 
he the letters, and took the depositions of the witnesses, 
Junius Silanus deposed, that several persons had heard Cethegus 
‘gay, that three consuls and four pretors would very soon be ialled, 
The evidence of Piso, a man of consular dignity, contained circum- 
stances of the like nature, And Caius Sulpitius, one of the Pratorsy 
who was sent to Cethegus’s found there a greut quar of 
javelins, swords, poniards, and ‘arms, all new furbished. At 

it, the senate giving the Crotonian a promise of nee Len 

el for he 





tulus saw himself entirely detected, and laid down his office 
was then pristor): he put off his purple robe in the house, and took 
nother more suitable to his present distress. Upon which, both 
he and his accomplices were delivered to the pretors, to be kept in 
custody, but not in chains, 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting about 
in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero went out and 

we them an account of it. After which, they conducted him to 
the house of a friend who lived in his neighbourhood ; his own 
being taken up with the women, who were then employed in the 
mysterious rites of the goddess whom the Romans call Bona or the 
Good, and the Greeks Gyxacea. An annual sacrifice is offered her 
in the consul’s house by his wife and mother, and the vestal virgins 
ive their attendance. When Cicero was retired to the apartments 
ussigned for him, with only a few friends, he began to consider 
what punishment he should inflict upon criminals, He was 
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extremely loath to proceed to a capital one, which the nature of 
their offence seemed to demand, as well by reason of the mildness 
of his disposition, as for fear of incurring the censure of making an 
extravagant and severe use of his power against men who were of 
the first families, and had powerful connections in Rome. On the 
other side, if he gave them a more chastisement, he thought 
he should still have something to from them. He knew that 
they would never rest with anything less than death ; but would 
rather break aut into the most desperate villanies, when their for- 
mer wickedness was sharpened with anger and resentment. 
Besides, he might himself be branded with the marks of timidity 
and weakness, and the rather because he was generally supposed 
not to have much courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a resolution, the jeemmen Who were. 
sacrificing observed an extraordinary presage. When tl on 
the altar seemed to be extinguished, a strong and bright flame sud- 
denly broke out of the embers. The other women were terrified at 
the prodigy, but the vestal virgins ordered Terentia, Cicero’s wife, 
to go to him immediately, and command him, from them, Boldly 
to follow his best judgment in the service of his country ; because 
the goddess, by the brightness of this flame, promised him not only 
safety but glory in his enterprise.” Terentia was by no means of a 
meck and tinid disposition, but had her ambition, and (as Cicero 
msey ‘says) took a ir share with him in politics than she per- 
mitted him to have in domestic business. She now informed him of 
the prodigy, and exasperated him against the criminals, His 
brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of his philosophical 
friends, whom he made great use of in the administration, streng- 
thened him in the same 

Next day the senate met to deliberate on the punishment of the 
conspirators, and Silanus, being first asked his opinion, gave it for 
sending them to prison, and punishing them in the severest manner 
that was possible. Zhe rest in their order agreed with him, tillit 
came to Caius Caser, who was afterwards dictator. Cesar, then a 
aang wan, and just in the Lalo f ‘power, both in his measures and 
his hopes, was taking that which ‘he continued in, till he 
turned the Roman commonwealth into @ monarchy, This was 
not observed by others, but Cicero had strong suspicions of him. 
He_ took care, however, not to give him a sufficient handle 
against him. Some say the consul had almost 6 the necessary 

roofs, and that Cwsar had a narrow escape. thers assert that 

‘cero purposely neglected the informations that might have been 
had against him, for fear of bis friends and his creat interest. 
For, had Czsar been brought under the same predicament with 
the conspirators, it would rather have contributed to save than to 
destroy them. 

‘When it came to his turn to give judgment, he rose and declared, 
* Not for punishing them capitally, but for confiscating their estates, 
and lodging them in any of the towns of Italy that Cicero should 
Pitch upon, where they might be kept in chains till Catiline was 
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conquered”! To this opinion, which was on the merciful side, and 
Supported with great eloquence by him who gre it, Cicero bitasef 
added no small weight ; for in his speech he gave the arguments at 
large for both opinions, first for the former, and afterwards for that 
of Cesar. And all Cicero's friends, thinking it would be Jess in- 
vidious for him to avoid putting the criminals to death, were for the 
latter sentence ; insomuch that even Silanus changed sides, and 
excused himself by saying that he did not mean capital punishment, 
for that imprisonment was the severest which a Roman senator 
could suffer. 
acne pd _ went on 8 & came to Lutatius alsa: He 
lares cay punishment ; ‘ato supported him, express- 
ing in strong ‘cms suspicions of Cwsar ; which so Tused the 
spirit and indignation of the senate, that they made a decree for 
sending the conspirators to execution. Czsar then opposed the 
confiscating their goods; for he said it was unreasonable, when 
they rejected the mild part of his sentence, to adopt the severe, As 
the majority still insisted upon it, he appealed to the tribunes. The 
tribunes, indeed, did not put in their prohibition, but Cicero himself 
ave, up the point, and agreed that the goods should not be 
fcited. 
After this, Cicero went at the head of the senate to the criminals, 
who were not all lodged in one house, but in those of the several 
tors. First he took Lentulus from the Palatine hill, and led 
im down the Via Sacra, and through the middle of the form, 
‘The princi rsons in Rome attended the consul on all sid 
like a 3, the people stood silent at the horror of the scene ; 
and the youth looked on with fear and astonishment, as if they 
were initiated that day in some awful ceremonies of aristocratic 
power. When he had passed the wm, and was come to the 
ison, he delivered Lentulus to executioner. Afterwards he 
it Cethegus, and ail the rest in their order, and they were put 
to death, In his return he saw others who were in the conspiracy 
standing thick in the forwm. As these knew not the fate of their 
ring-leaders, they were waiting for night, in order to go to their 
rescue, for they supposed them yet alive." Cicero, therefore, called 
out tothem aloud, They did live, The Romans, who choose to 
avoid all inauspicious words, in this manner express death. 
By this time it grew late, and as he passed through the forum to 
go to his own house, the people now did not conduct him in a silent 
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pliment to the man who was followed with solemnity by a train of the 
test men in Rome, most of whom had distingurshed themselves 
successful wars, led up triumphs, and enlarged the empire both by 
seaand land, All these, in their discourse with each as the 
went along, acknowledged that Rome was indebted to many generals 
and great men of os age for pecuni: acquisitions, for sich, 
8 power ; but for preservation and safety to Cicero alone, 
who had rescued her from so great and dreadful a danger. Not 
that his quashing the enterprise, and punishing the delinquents, 
appeared so extraordinary = thing } bot be wend want nhs 
c suppress ¢) test conspiracy that ever existed, with so 
Kittle lacouventence fothe without the least sedition or tumult, 
For many who had joined Catiline left him on receiving intelligence 
of the fate of Lentulus and Cethegus ; and that traitor, ving 
Antony battle with the troops that remained, was destroyed witl 
his whole army. 

Yet some were dis; with this conduct and success of Cicero, 
and inclined to do him all possible injury. At the head of this 
faction were some of the t for the ensuing year ; Cesar, 
who was to be prestor, and and Bestia, tribunes.! These 
fast, entering upon their office a few days before that of Cicero's ex- 
pired, would not suffer him to address the people. They 
their own benches on the rvstva, and only gave him ‘ission to 
‘ake the oath wy laying down his office, after which he was to 
descend immediately. Accordingly, when Cicero went up it was 
expected that he would take the customary oath ; but silence bei 

instead of the usual form, he adopted one that was new 
singy r The purport of it was, that “ He had saved his country, 
preserved 1 empire 5” and all the people joined in it. 

This ited Cesar and the tribunes still more, and they 
endeavoured to create him newtroubles. Among other things they 
proposed a decree for calling Pompey home with his army to suj 
press the despotic power of Cicero. It was happy for him, and for 
the whole commonwealth, that Cato was then one of the tribunes ; 
for he opposed them with an authority equal to theirs, and a re- 
putation that was much greater, and consequently broke their 
measures with ease. He made a set speech upon Cicero's consul- 
ship, and represented it in so ‘ious a light that the highest 
honours were decreed him, he was called the father of his 
country; a mark of distinction which none ever gained before. 
fae peame that title on him before the people, and they con- 

immed it! 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly great ; but 
he vendered himself obnoxious and burdensome to many, not b3 
any ill action, but by continually praising and magnifying himself. 

} Bestia wantont of olen oo the Sth of on quitting t, that they had not asted 
—" 


December. Mctellas and Sextina were 

telbomen 5 Casus wan the first who gave him 
8 The consnls took two cathe: one, cn the: tie Cato as tetbae, contrmed it 
‘entering Lato thelr office, that they before 
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He never entered the senate, the assembly of the or the 
courts of yudicature bat Catiline and Lentulus were ¢ den of 
his song. Not satisfied with this, his writings were su interlarded 
with encomiums on himself, that though his style was elegant and 
delightful, his discourses were disgusting and nauseous to the reader; 
for the blemish stuck to him like an incurable disease. 

But though he had such an insatiable avidity for honour, he was 
never unwilling that others should have their shure. For de was 


entirely free from envy; and it from his works that he was 
most liberal in his praises, not only of the ancients, but of those of 
his own time. Many of his ble sayings, 190, ofthis mature 
are preserved. Thus of Aristotle he said, “That he was a river of 


flowing gold ; and of Plato’s Dialogues, “That if Jupiter were tu 
speak, he would speak as he did.” Theophrastus he used to call 
his “particular favourite ;” and being asked which of Demos- 
thenes! orations he thought the best, he answered “70 longest.” 
Some who affect to be sealous admurers af that orator, cumplain, 
indeed, of Cicero's saying in ove of hus epistles, “Chat Deir 
thenes sometimes nodded in his orations ;” bat they toryet the 
many great encomiums he bestowed on him in other parts of his 
works ; and do not consider that he gave the title of /? willppics to 
his orations against Mark Antony, which were the most claborate 
he ever wrote, There was not one of his contemporaries celebrated 
either for his cloguence or y, whose fame he did nut pro- 
mote, either by speaking or sof him in an advantagcous 
manner. He persuaded Cesar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus 
the Peripatetic, the freedom of Rome. He hkewise prevaile | upun 
the council of Areopagus to make out an order for siring hina to 
remain at Achens to instruct the youth, and not deprive their city 
of such an ornament. There are, moreover, letters of Cicero’s to 
Herodes, and others to his son, in which he directs them to study 
philosophy under Cratippus. But he accuses Gorgias the rbetori- 
Cian of accustoming his son to a life of pleasure and intemperance, 
and therefore forbids the man his society. Amonyst his 
Greek letters, this, and an: wo the Byzantine, are ali that 
discover anything of resentment. a8 reprimand to Gorgias 
certainly was right and proper, if he was the dissolute man that 
he passed for ; but he betrays an excessive meanness in his expostu- 
lations with Pelops, for neglecting to procure him certain hunours 
from the city of Byzantium. 

These were the effects of his vanity. Superior keenness of 
expression, too, which he had at command, led him into many viola- 
tions of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius in a certain cause ; 
and his client was acquitted in consequence of his defence. Alter- 
wards Munatius prosecuted Sabinus, one of Cicero’s friends ; 
upon which he was so much transported with anger as to say, 
“ Thinkest thou it was the merit of thy cause that saved thee, and 
sot rather the cloud which I threw over thy crimes, and which 
kept them from the sight of the court?” He had succeeded in an 
eecomium on Marcus Crassus from the rostrum: and a few days 
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after as publicly reproached him. “What !" said Crassus, “did 
you Dot Hately praise me in the Place Where you now eeand ?” 


“True:” answered Cicero, *but it by way of iment, 
to see what I could make of a bad subject.” Crassus bad once 
affirmed, that none of his family ever lived above threescore years,: 
but afterwards wanted to contradict it, and said, “ What could I 
have have been thinking of when I asserted such a thing!” “You 
knew,” said Cicero, “that such an assertion would be very agree- 
able to the people of Rome.” Crassus happened one day to profess 
himself much pleased with that maxim of the Stoics, ‘The 
good man is always rich." “TI imagine,” said Cicero, “there is 
‘nother more agreeable unto you, 4// things belong to the prudent.” 
For Crassus was notoriously covetous. Crassus had two sons, 
one of which resembled a man called Accius so much that his 
mother was suspected of an intrigue with him, This young man 
spoke in the senate with great applause ;.and Cicers being asked 
what he thought of him, ans in Greek, axios Crassou® When 
Crassus was going to set out for Syria, he thought it better to leave 
Cicero his friend than his enemy; and therefore addressed him 
one day in an obliging manner, and told him he would come and 


sup with him. Cicero the offer with equal politeness. 
A few days after, Vatinivs applied tu him by is friends, 
and desired 4 reconciliation, “ tt!" said Cicero, “does 


Vatinius 100 want to sup with me?” Such were his jests upon 
Crassus. Vatinius had scrofulous tumours in his neck; and one 
day when he was pleading, Cicero called him “a tumid orator.” 
An account was once brought Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which 
being afterwards contradi he said, “ May vengeance seize the 
tongue that teld the lie 1” Caesar proposed a decree for 
distributing the lands in Campania among the soldiers, many of 
the senators were displeased at it ; and Lucius Gellivs, m particu- 
Jar, who was oe of the oldest of them, said, “That shall never be 
while I live.” Let us wait awhile, then,” said Cicero ; ‘for 
Gellius requires no very long credit.” There was one Octavius, 
who had it objected to him that he was an African. One day when 
Cicero was pleading, this man said he could not hear him. “That 
somewhat strange,” said Cicero ; “for you are not without a hole 
your ear,”3 ‘hen Metellus Nepos told him, “That he had 
ruined more as an evidence than he had saved as an advocate :” 
“TE grant it,” said Cicero, “for I have more truth than eloquence.” 
A young man, who lay under the imputation of having given his 
father a poisoned cake, talking in an insolent manner, and threaten- 
ing that Cicero should feet the weight of his reproaches, Cicero 
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answered, “1 had much rather have them than your cake.” Publius 
Sestius had taken Cicero, among others, for his advocate, ina 
cause of some importance ; and yet he would suffer no man to 
speak but himself. When it appeared that he would be acquitted, 
and the judges were giving their verdict, Cicero calted to him, and 
said, “ Sestius, make the best use of your time to-day, for to-morrow 
you will be out of office. Publius Cotta, who affected to be 
thought an able lawyer, though he had neither learning nor capacity, 
being called in as a witness in a certain cause, declared, “ He knew 
nothing of the matter.” “Pe * said Cicero, “you think I am 
asking you some question in law.” "Metellus Nepos, in some differ- 
ence with Cicero, often asking him, “Who is your father?” he 
replied, “ Your mother has made it much more difficult tor you to 
answer that question.” For his mother had not the most unsullied 
reputation. This Mctellus was himselfa man of alight unbalanced 
mind. He suddenly quitted the tribunitial office, and sailed to 
Pompey in Syria ; and when he was there, he returned in a manner 
still more absurd. When his tor Philagrus died, he buricd 
him in a pompous manner, and placed the Sgure of 2 crow in 
marble on his monument?“ This,” said Ciccro, “was one of the 
wisest things you ever did: for your preceptor has taught you 
rather to fly than to speak.* Marcus Appius having mentioned, 
in the introduction to one of his pleadings, that his friend bad 
desired him to try every source of care, eloquence, and fidelty 
in his cause, Cicero said, “‘ What a bard-hearted man you are, 
not to do any onc thing that your friend has desired of you?” 

It seems not foreign to the business of an orator to use this 
cutting raillery against enemies or nents ; but his employiny 
it indiscriminately, merely to raise a laugh, rendered him extremely 
obnoxious. To give a few instances: He used to call Marcus 
Aquilius Adrastus, because he had two sons-in-law who were both 
in exile Lucius Cotta, a great lover of wine, was censor when 
Cicero solicited the consulship. Cicero, in the course of his 
canvass, happening to be thirsty, called for water, and said to bis 
friends who stood round him as he drank, “ You do well to conceal 
me, for you are afraid that the censor will call me to account for 
drinking water.” Meeting Voconius one day with three daughters, 
who were very plain women, he cricd out : 

On this conception Phubuy never sralled.6 

Marcus Gellius, who was supposed to be of servile extraction, 
happened to read some letters m the senate with a loud and stron; 
voice, “Do not be surprised at it," said Cicero, “for there have 
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been public criers in his family.” Faustus, the son of Syila the 
dictator, who had proscribed great numbers of Romans having run 
deep in debt, and wasted great part of his estate, was obliged to 
put up wblic bills tor the sale of it. Upon which Cicero said, 
"1 like these bills much better chan his father’s.” 

Many hated him for those keen sarcasins, which encouraged 
Clodius and his faction to form their schemes against him, Clodius, 
who was of a noble family, and adventurous, entertained a 
passion for Pompeia, the Tide of Cassar, This induced him to get 
privately into the house, which he did in the habit of a female 
musican, The women were offering in Cosar's house that 
mysterious sacrifice which is kept from the sight and knowledge of 
men. But, though no man is suffered to assist in it, Clodius, who 
was very young, and had his face yet smooth, hoped to’ pass 
through the women to Pompeia undiscovered. Ashe entered a 
great house in the night, he was puzzled to find his way; and one 
of the women belonging to Aurelia, Cmsar’s mother, seeing him 
wandering up and down, asked him ‘his name. Being now forced 
to speak, he said he was seeking Abra, one of Pompeia’s maids, 
The woman, perceiving it was not a female voice, shrieked out, 
and called the matrons together. They immediately made tast the 
doors, and searching the whole house, found Clodius skulking in 
the apartment of the maid who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noise, Cacsar divorced Pompeia, and 
prosecuted Clodius for that act of impiety. Cicero was at that 
time his friend ; for duriny the conspiracy of Catiline, he had been 
ready to give him all the assistance in his power; and even 
attended as one of his guards. Clodius insisted, in his de:ence, 
that he was not then at Rome, but at a considerable distance in 
the country. But Cicero attested that he came that very day to 
his house, and talked with him about some particular business, 
This was, indeed, matter of fact ; yet probably it was not so much 
the influence of truth, as the necessity of satisfying his wife Terentia, 
that induced him to declare it, She hated Clodius on account of 
his sister Clodia ; for she was persuaded that that lady wanted to 
get Cicero for her husband ; and that she managed the design by 
one Tullus. As Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and 
likewise constantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his neigh- 
bour, that circumstance strengthened her suspicions. Besides, 
Terentia was a woman of an imperious temper, and having an 
ascendant over her husband, she put him upon giving evidence 
against Clodius, Many other persons of honour alleged against 
him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, of bribing the people, and 
corrupting the women, Nay, Lucullus brought bis maid-servants 
to prove That Clodius had a criminal commerce with his own sister, 
who was the wife ofthat nobleman, This was the youngest of the 
sisters. And it was generally believed that he had connections of 
the same kind with his other sisters ; one of which, named Tertia, 
was married to Martius Rex; and the other, Clodia, to Metellus 
Feler. The latter was called Quadrantaria, because one of her 
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lovers palmea upon her a purse of small brass money, instead of 
silver ; the smallest brass coin being called a guadreas. It was 
on this sister's account that Clodius was most censured, As the 
people set themselves both against the witnesses and the prose- 
cutors, the judges were so ternfied that they thought it necessary 
to place a guard about the court; and most of them confounded 
the letters upon the tablets. He secmed, however, to be acquitted 
by the majority ; but it was said to be through pecuniary applica- 
tions, Hence Catulus, when he met the judges, said, “You were 
right in desiring a guard for your defence ; for you were a'raid that 
somebody would take the money from you.” And when Clodius 
told Cicero that the judges did not yive credit to bis deposition, 
“Yes,” said he, “five and twenty of them believed me, for so 
many condemned you ; nor did the other thirty believe you, for 
they did not acquit you till they had received your money.” As to 
Csar, when he was called upon, he gave no testiinony against 

nor did he affirm that he was certain ot any injury done 
to bis bed. He only said, “He had divorced Pompeia, because 
the wife of Casar ought not only to be clear of such a crime, but of 
the very suspicion of it.” 

After Clodius had escaped this danger, and was elected tribune 
of the people, he immediateiy attacked Cicero, and left neither cir- 
‘cumstance nor person untried to ruin him. He gained the ecrle 
by laws that flattered their inclinations, and the consuls by 
ing them large and wealthy provinces; for Piso was to have 
Macedonia, and Gabinius Syria. He registered many mean and 
indigent persons as citizens; and armed a number of slaves tor his 
constant attendants, Of the great triumvirate, Crassus was an 
avowed enemy to Cicero. Pompey indifierently caressed both 
parties, and jar was going to set out upon his expedition to 
Gaul. Though the latter was not his friend, but rather suspected 
of enmity since the affair of Catiline, it was to him that he applied. 
The favour he asked of him was, that he would take him as his 
lieutenant ; and Cesar granted it. Clodius perceiving that Cicero 
would, by this means, get out of the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He threw most of 
the blame of the late difference on Terentia; and spoke always of 
Cicero in terms of candour, not like an adversary vindictively in- 
cline, but as one friend ight complain of another. This removed 
Cicero's fears so entirely that he gave up the lieutenancy which 
beer had indulged him with, and began to attend to business as 

fore, 

Czsar was so much piqued at this proceeding, that he en- 
couraged Clodius against hin, ‘and drew off Pompey entirely from 
his interest. He declared, too, before the people, that Cicero, in 
is opinion, had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all justice and 
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Jaw, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus to death, without any form 
of trial, This was the charge which he was summoned to answer. 
Cicero then put on mourning, let his hair grow, and, with 
token of distress, went about to supplicale the people, Clodius tor 
care to meet him everywhere in the streets, with his audacious and 
insolent crew, who insulted him on his change of dress, and often 
disturbed his applications by petting him with dit and stones, How- 
ever, almost the equi order went into mourning with 
him; and no fewer than 20000 men, of the best families, 
attended him with their hair dis . and entreated the people 
jorkim, Afterwards the senate met, with an intent to decree that 
their habits, as in times of public mourn- 

yposed it, and Clodius beset the house 

many of the senators ran out, rend- 

ing their garments and exclaiming against the outrage. 

But this spectacle excited neither compassion nor shame; and 

it appeared that Cicero must either go into exile, or decide the 
dispute with the sword. In this extremity he applied to Pompey 
for assistance; but he had purposely absented himself, and 
remained at his Alban villa, Cicero first sent his son-in-law Piso to 
him, and afterwards went himself. When Pompey was informed 
of his arrival, he could not bear to look him in the face. He was 
confounded at the thought of an interview with his injured friend, 
who had fought such battles for him, and rendered him so many 
services in the course of his administration. But being now son-in- 
law to Ceesar, he sacrificed his former obligations to that connection, 
and went out at a back door, to avoid his nce. 
Cicero, thus betrayed and deserted, had recourse to the consuls. 
ius always treated him rudely; but Piso behaved with some 
civility, He advised him to withdraw from the torrent of Clodius’s 
rage ; bere 7 of the times with patience ; and to be 
once more the saviour of his country, which, for his sake, was in all 
this trouble and commotion, 

After this answer, Cicero consulted with his friends, Lucullus 
advised him to stay, and assured him he would be victorious, 
Others were of opinion that it was best to fly because the people 
would soon be desirous of his return, when they were weary of the 
extravagance and madness of Clodius. He approved of this last 
advice ; and taking a statue of Minerva, which be had long kept 
in his house with great devotion, he carried it to the Capitol, and 
dedicated it there, with this inscription: TO MINERVA THE PRO- 
TECTRESS OF ROME. About midnight he privately quitted the city ; 
and, with some friends who attended to conduct him, took his 
pee on foot through Lucania, intending to pass from thence to 

icily. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled than Clodius procured 
a decree of banishment against him, which prohibited him fire and 
water, and admission into any house within 500 miles of Italy. 
But such was the veneration the people had for Cicero, that in 
general there was no regard paid to the decree. They showed him 
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every sort of civility, and conducted him on his way with the most 
cordial attention, Only at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, now 
called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily, who had particular 
obligations to him, and, among other things, had an appointment 
under him, when consul, as surveyor of the works, now refused to 
admit him into his house ; but at the same time, acquainted him 
that he would appoint a place in the country for his reception. 
And Caius Virginius,' the praetor of Sicily, though indebted to 
Cicero for considerable services, wrote to forbid him entrance into 
that island, 

Discouraged at these instances of ingratitude, he repaired to 
Brundusium, where he embarked for Dyrrhachium, At first he had 
a favourable gale, but the next day the wind turned about, and 
drove him back to port. He set sail, however, again, as soon as 
the wind was fair. It is reported, that when he was going to land 
at Dyrrachium, there happened to be an earthquake, and the 
sea retired to a great distance from the shore. The diviners in- 
ferred that his exile would be of no long continuance, for these were 
tokens of a sudden change. Great numbers of people came to pay 
their respects to him ; and the cities of Greece strove which should 
show him the test civilities ; yet he continued dejected and dis- 
consolate. Like a passionate lover, be often cast a longing look 
towards Italy, and behaved with a littleness of spirit which could 
not have been expected from a man that had enjoyed such oppor: 
tunities of cultivation from letters and philosophy. Nay, he Tad 
often desired his friends not to call him an orator, but a hilosopher, 
because he had made philosophy his business, and rhetoric only 
the instrument of his political tions. But opinion has great 
power to efface the tinctures of phi y, and infuse the passions 
of the vulgar into the minds of statesmen, who have a necessary 
connection and commerce with the multitude: unless they take 
care so to engage in everything extrinsic as to attend to the business 
only, without imbibing the passions that are the common conse- 
quences of that business. 

After Clodius had banished Cicero, he burned his villas, and his 
house in Rome ; and on the place where the latter stood, erected a 
temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to auction, and the crier 

notice of tt every day, but no er appeared. By these 
means, he became formidable to the patricians; and having 
drawn the le with him into the most audacious insolence 
and effrontery, he attacked Pompey, and called in question some 
of his acts and ordinances in the wars. As this d Pompey 
tosome Leap pnraea cantina eet greatly foral : ening Cicero s 

entirely changing his pl means for effecting his 
po ‘As Clodies constantly sed them, the senate decreed 
that no public business of any should be despatched by their 
body till Cicero was recalled. 

In the consulship of Lentulus the sedition increased ; some of 
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the tribunes were wounded in the forum ; and Quintus, the brother 
of Cicero, was left for dead among the slain. “ The people began 
now to change their opinion ; and Annius Milo, one of the tribunes, 
was the first who ventured to call Clodius to answer for his viola- 
tion of the public peace. Many of the people af Rome, and of the 
neighbouring citey joined Pompey j with whose assistance he 
drove Clodius out of the forum: ; and then he summoned the atizens 
to vote. It is said that nothing was ever carried among the 
commons with so great unanimity; and the senate, endeavouriny 
to give still higher proofs of their attachment to Cicero, dee: 
that their thanks should be given the cities which had treated him 
with kindness and respect during his exile, and that Ais town and 
country houses, which Clodins had demolished, should be rebuilt at 
the public charge} 

‘ice returned sixteen months after his banishment ; and such 
joy was expressed by the cities, so much eagerness to meet him by 
all ranks of people, that his own account of it is less than the 
truth, though he said, “ 7Aaf /taly had brought him on her shoulders 
to Rome.” Crassus, who was his enemy, before his exile, now 
readily went to meet him, and was reconciled. In this, he said, he 
bad willing to oblige his son Publius, who was a great admirer of 

‘cero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero, taking his opportunity when 
Clodius was absent." went up with a great Company to the Capita, 
and destroyed the tribunstial tables, in which were recorded all the 
acts in Clediu®s time, Clodius loudly complained of this 
pioceeding ; but Cicero answered, “That his appointment as 
tribune was irregular, because he was of a patrician family, and 
consequently al acts were invalid.” Cato was displeased, and 
opposed Cicero in this assertion. Not that he praised Clodius ; on 
the contrary, he was extremely offended at his administration ; but 
he represented, “That it would be a violent stretch of prerogative 
for the senate to annul so many decrees and acts, among which 
was his own commission and his regulations at Cyprus and 
Byzantium.” The difference which this produced between Cato 
and Cicero did not come to an absolute rupture, it only lessened 
the warmth of their friendship. 

After this Milo killed Clodius ; and being arraigned for the fact, 
he chose Cicero for his advocate. The senate fearing that the 

secution of a man of Milo’s spirit and reputation might pro- 

iuce some tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to preside at this 
and the other trials ; and to provide both for the peace of the city 
and the courts of justice, In consequence of which, he posted a 
body of soldiers in the forum before day, and secured every part 
of it. This made Milo apprehensive that Cicero would be dis- 
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concerted at so unusual a sight, and less able to plead. He 
therefore persuaded him to come in a litter to the ms and to 

ase himself there till the judges were assembled, and the court 

led : for he was not only timid in war, but he had his fears when 
he spoke in public; and in many causes he scarce left trembling 
eves in the height and vehemence of his eloquence. When he 
undertook to assist in the defence of Licinius Murena, against 
the ution of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortensius, 
who had already spoken with great applause; for which reason 
he sat up ali night to prepare himself, But that watching 
and application hurt him so much that he appeared inferior to his 
wh 


‘When he came out of the litter to open the cause of Milo, and 
saw Pompey seated on high, as in a camp, and weapons glistering 
all around the forum, he was so confounded that he could scarce 
begin his oration. For he shook, and bis tongue faltered ; though 
Milo attended the trial with great courage, and had disdained to 
Jet his hair grow, or to put on mourning. These circumstances 
contnbuted not a little to his condemnation, As for Cicero, his 
trembling was imputed rather to his anxiety for his triend than to 
any particular timidity. id 

bere was appointed one of the priests called Augurs, in the 
room of young Crassus, who was killed in the Parthian war. 
Afterwards the province of Cilicia was allotted to him ; and he 
sailed thither with an army of 12,000 foot, and 2,600 horse, He 
bad it in charge to bring Cappadocia to submit to king Ariobar- 
anes ; which he performed to the satisfaction of all parties, with- 
out having recourse to arms, And finding the Cilicians elated on 
the miscarriage of the Romans in Parthia, and the commotions in 
Syria, he brought them to order by the gentleness of his govern- 
ment. He refused the presents which the neighbouring princes 
Offered him. “He excusid the province from finding him a public 
‘able, and daily entertained at his own charge persons of honour 
and learning, not with magnificence indeed, but with elegance and 

opricty. He had no porter at kis gate, nor did any man ever find 

im in bed ; for he rose early in the morning, and kindly received 
those who came to pay their court to him, either standing or walk- 
ing before his door. We are told, that he never caused any man to 
be Beaten with rods, or to have his garments rent, never gave 
wrobrions age in his anger, nor insult to punishment, 
fe recovered the public money which had beem embeesied: and en- 
viched the cities with i, At the same time he was satisfied, if those 
who had been guilty of such frauds made restitution, and fixed no 
mark of infamy upon them. 

He had also a taste of war ; for he routed the bands of robbers 

that had possessed themselves of Mount Amanus, and was saluted 
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by his army Jmferator om that account! Cecilius," the orator, 

having desired him to send him some panthers from Cilicia for his 

games at Rome, in his answer he not forbear boasting of his 

achievements. He said, “ There were no panthers left in Cilicia, 

‘Those animals, in their vexation to find that they were the only 

oblects of war, while everything else was at peace, were fied into 
‘aria! 

In his return from his province he stopped at Rhodes, and after- 
wards made some stay at Athens ; which he did with great pleasure, 
in remembrance of the conversations he had formerly had there, 
He had now the company of all that were most famed for erudition ; 
and visited his former friends and acquaintance. After he had re- 
ceived all due honours and marks of esteem from Greece, he passed 
on to Rome, where he found the fire of dissension kin and 
everything tending to a civil war. 

‘When the senate decreed him a triumph, he said, “He had 
rather follow Czesar's chariot-wheels in his triumph, if a reconcilia- 
tion could be effected between him and Pompey.” And in private 
he tried every healing and conciliating method, by writing to 
Ceesar, and entreating Pompey. After it came to an open rupture, 
and Czesar was on his to Rome, Pompey did not choose to 
wait for him, but retired, with numbers of the principal citizens in 
his train. Cicero did not attend him in his fight ; and therefore 
it was believed that he would join Cesar. It is certain that he 


fluctuated greatly in his opinion, and was in the utmost anxiety. 
For, he says in his epistles, “ shall I turn? Pompey has 
the more honourable cause ; but Casar manages his affairs with 


the test address, and is most able to save himself and his 
frien In short, I whom to avoid, but not whom to seek,” 
At last, one Trebatius, a friend of Ceesar’s, signified to him by 
letcer, that Cassar thought he had reason to reckon him of his side, 
and to consider him as partner of his hopes. But if his age would 
not permit it, ho might retire into Greece, and live there in tran- 
quillity, without any connection with either party. Cicero was 
surprised that Cxsar did not write himself, and answered angrily, 
* That he would do nothing unworthy of his political character.” 
Such is the account we have of the matter in bis Epistles. 
However, upon Caesar's marching from Spain, he crossed the 
sea, and repaired to Pompey. His arrival was agreeable to the 
generality ; but Cato blamed him privately for taking this measure. 
“As for me,” said he, “it would have been wrong to leave that 
Paty which I embraced from the beginning ; but you might have 
much more serviceable to your country and your friends, if 
you had stayed at Rome, and accommodated yourself to events ; 
whereas now, without any reason or necessity, you have declared 
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yourself an enemy to Cesar, and are come to share in the danger 
with which you had nothing to do.” 

‘These arguments made Cicero change his opinion ; especially 
when he found that Pompey did not employ him upon any con- 
siderable service. It is true, no one was to be blamed for this but 
himself; for he made no secret of his repenting. He disparaged 
Pompey’s preparations ; he insinuated his dishke of his counsels, 
and never spared his jests upon his allies. He was not, indeed, in- 
clined to laugh himself; on the contrary, he walked about’ the 
camp witha very solemn countenance; but he often made othars 
laugh, though they were little inclined to it. Perhaps itmay not be 
amiss to give a few instances. When Domitius advanced a man 
who had no tur for war to the rank of Captain, and assigued for 
his reason, that he was an honest and prudent man ; “Why, then,” 
said Cicero, “do you not keep him for governor to your children ?” 
‘When some were commending Theopanes the Lesbian, who was 
director of the board of works, for consoling the Khodians on the 
loss of their fleet, ‘‘ See,” said Cicero, “ what it isto have a Grecian 
director 1” When Cesar was successful in almost every instance, 
and held Pompey as it were besicged, Lentulus said, “ He was in- 
formed that ar’s friends looked very sour.” “You mean, I 
suppose,” said Cicero, “that are out of humour with him.” 
One Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told them a rt prevailed 
at Rome that Pompey was blocked up in his camp ; ‘* Then,” said 
Cicero, “ you took a voyage on purpose to sec it.” After Pompey’s 
defeat, Nonnius said, “T! was room yet for hope, for there were 
seven engles left in the camp.” Cicero answered, “That would be 

od encouragement, if we were to fight with jackdaws.” When 

bienus, on the strength of some oracles, insisted that Pompe: 
must be conqueror at last: “ By this oracular generalship,” sai 
Cicero, “we have lost our camp. 

After the battle of Pharsalia (in which he was not present, on ac- 
count of his il! health), and after the flight of Pompey, Cato, who 
had considerable forces, and a great flect at Dyrrachium, desired 
Cicero to take the command, because his consular dignity gave 
him a legal title to it. Cicero, however, not only declined it, but 
absolutely refused taking any farther share in the war. Upon 
which, young Pom and his friends called him traitor, drew their 
swords, and would certainly have despatched him, had not Cato 
interposed, and conveyed him out of the camp. 

He got safe to Brundusium, and stayed some time in ex- 
ectation of Cesar, who was detained by his affairs in Asia and 
gypt. When he heard that the conqueror was arrived at Taren- 

tum, and designed to proceed from thence by land to Brundusium, 
he set out to meet him ; not without hope, nor yet without some 
shame and reluctance at the thought of trying how he stood in the 
opinion of a victorious enemy before so many witnesses. He had 
No occasion, however, either to do or to say anything beneath his 
dignity, Cxsar no sooner beheld him, at some considerable dis- 
tance, advancing before the rest, than he dismounted, and ran to 
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embrace him ; after which, he went on di: with him alone 
for many farlongs. He continued to treat ‘a with great kindness 
and respect ; insomuch, that when he had written an encomium 
on Cato, which bore the name of that great man, Cesar, in his 
answer, entitled Anticato, praised both the floquence and conduct 
of of Cicero; and said he greatly resembled Pericles and Thera- 


When uintus Ligarius was for bearing arms against 
Caesar, and Cicero fcndertaven to plead his cause, Cassar is re- 
ported to have said, “What, may we not give ourselves a pleasure 
which we have not enjoyed so long, that of hearing Cicero speak ; 
since I have already taken my resolution as to Ligarius, who is 
mod a bad man, aswell as my enemy?” But Ae was greatly 

_ Cicero began; and As speed wach as il prac had such 

jos, 50 ur often 

char CP pet ek ory dow firmly yn icting 

passions, At last, when the orator touched on the battle of Phar- 

ralia, ka was so extremely affected, that his whole frame trembled, 

and he let drop some soul of His hand, Thus, conquered by 
the force of eloquence, sited Ligarins. 

The commonwealth aga ‘into a monas chy, Cicero with- 
drew from the scens of tx lic business, and and bestowed his Udsure on 
the young men who were desirous to’ be instructed in philos 
As these were of the best families, by his interest with them 
once more obtained great authority m Rome, and made it his 
business to compose and translate Philosophical dialogues, and to 


render the Gi terms of logic and natural philosophy in the 
Roman language. Fe a ea thet he first, or iematane 
gave Latin terms for these Greek 


tion. t Syacatasheris [aseen fassent], epocke [doubt], catalepsis {cot fe unagicae 
sion}, atomos [atoral, ameres fete in enon [void], and many 
other such terms in science ; Raretien either yy metal hori 
expression, or strict translation, to make them ‘atelligi le and 
familiar to the Romans. His ready turn for poetry afforded 
amusement ; for, we are told, when he was intent upon it, he conld 
make fivehundred versesinonenight. As inthis period he spent most 
of his time at his Tusculan vif/a,be wrote to his iriends, “ Thatheled 
the life of Laertes ;” either by way of raillery, as his custom was, 
or from an ambitious desire of public employment, and discontent 
in his present situation. Be that as it may, he rarely went to Rome, 
and then only to pay his court to Cesar. He was always one of 
the first to vote him additional honours, and forward to szy some- 
hing new of him and his actions. Thus, when Cesar ordered 
which had been pulled down, to be erected 
gain, cero ro said, “That by this act of humanity in setting up 
ompey’ 's statues, he had established his own,” 

Is is reported that 4¢ fed fou a design to writs the Ristory yf 
Ais own country, in which he would have interwouen many 0) 
Grecian affairs, and inserted not only their speeches, but fables, 
But be was prevented by many disagreeable circumstances, both 
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public and private, into most of which he brought himself by his 
own indiscretion, For, in the first place, he divorced his wife 
Terentia, The reasons he assigned were, that she had neglected 
him during the war, and even sent him out without necessaries. 
Besides, aiter his return to Italy, she behaved to him with little re- 
gard, and did not wait on him during his long stay at Brundusium, 
Nay, when his daughter, at that time very young, took so long a 
journey to see him, she allowed her but an indifferent equipage, and 
Insufficient supplies. Indeed, according to his account, his house 
was become naked and empty through the many debts which she 
had contracted. These were the most specious pretences for the 
divorce, Terentia, however, denied all these charges ; and Cicero 
himself made a full apology for hes, by marrying a younger woman 
not long after, Terentia said, he took her merely tar her beauty ; 
but his freedman Tyro affirms that he married her for her wealih, 
that it might enable him to pay his debts. She was, indeed, very 
rich, and her fortune was in the hands of Cicero, who was left her 
guardian. As his debts were great, hia friends and relations per- 
suaded him to marry the young lady, notwithstanding the disparity 
of years, and satisfy his creditors out of ber fortune. 

Antony, in bis answer to the Philip pics, taxes him with repu- 
diating a wife with whom he was grown old (then 62) ; and rallies 
him on account of his perpetual keeping at home, like a man unlit 
either for business or war, Not long after this match, his daughter 
Tullia, wievalr the death of Piso, married Lentulus, died in 
childbed. The philosophers came from all parts to comfort him ; 
for his loss affected him eatremely ; and he even put away his new 
bride, because she seemed to rejoice at the death of Tutlia. In this 
posture were Cicero's domestic affair 

‘As to those of the public, ke had no share in the conspiracy against 
Casar, though hewas one of Bratuss particular friends; and noman 
was more uneasy under the new establishment, or more desirous of 
having the commonwealth restored. Possibly they feared his 
natural deficiency of courage, as well as his time of life, at which 
the boldest begin to droop. "After the work was done by Brutus 
and Cassius, the friends of Caesar assembled to revenge his death ; 
and it was apprehended that Rome would again be plunged in civil 
wars, Antony who was consul, ordered a mecling of the senate, 
and made a short speech on the necessity of union. But Cicero ex- 
patiated in a manner suitable to the occasion ; and persuaded the 
senate, in imitation of the Athenians, to pass a general amnesty 
as to all that had been done against Cesar, and to provinces 
to Brutus and Cassius. 

None of these things, however, took effect : for the people were 
inclined to pity on this event ; and whem they beheld the dead bouy 
of Cesar carried into the forum, where Antony showed them his 
robe stained with blood, and prerced on all sides with swords, they 
broke out into a transport of rage. They sought all over the forum 
for the actors in that tragedy, and ran with lighted torches to burn 
theirhouses. By their precaution they escaped this danger ; but ag 
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they saw others, no less considerable, impending, they left the 


city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became formidable to all the 
opposite party, who supposed that he would aim at nothing less 
than absolute power ; but Cicero had particular reasons to dread 
him. For being sensible that Cicero's weight in the administration 
was established again, and of his strong attachment to Brutus, 
Antony could hardly bear his presence. Besides, there had long 
been some jealousy and dislike between them on account of the 
dissimilarity of their lives. Cicero, fearing the event, was inclined 
to go with Dolabella into Syria, as his lieutenant. But afterwards 
Hirtius and Pansa, who were to be consuls after Antony, persons of 
great merit, and good friends to Cicero, desired him not to leave 
them ; and promised, with his assistance, to destroy Antony, 
Cicero, without depending much on their scheme, gave up that of 
going with Dolubella, and agreed with the consuls-elect to 
the summer in Athens, and retura when they entered upon 


office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place without taking any prin- 
cipal Roman along with him. But his voyage being accidentally 
retarded, news was brought from 1 Rome (for he did not choose to be 
without news) that there was a ful change in Antony ; that 
he took all his steps agreeably to the sense of the senate ; and that 
nothing but his presence was wanting to bring matters to the best 
establishment. He therefore condemned his excessive caution, 
and returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not dis it Such crowds came out to 
meet him, that almost a whole ‘day was spent at the gates, and on 
his way home, in compliments and congratulations. Next day 
Antony convened the senate, and sent for Cicero ; but he kept his 
ed, pretending that he was indi with his journey. In reality 
he seems to have been afraid of assassination, in consequence of 
some hints he received by the way. Antony was extremely in- 
censed at these suggestions, and ordered a party of soldiers either 
to bring him, or to burn his house in case of refusal. However, at 
the request of numbers who interposed, he revoked that order, and 
bade them only bring a pledge from his house. 

After this, when they fappened to meet, they passed each other 
in silence, and lived in mutual distrust, Meantime young Cesar, 
arriving from Apollonia, put in his claim as heir to his uncle, and 
sued Antony for 25,000,000 drachmas,! which he detained of the 
estate. 

Hereupon Philip, who had married the mother, and Marcellus, 
who was husband to the sister of Octavius, brought him to Cicero. 
It was agreed between them, that Cicero should assist Cisar with 
his eloquence and interest, both with the senate and the people ; 
and that Czesar should give Cicero all the protection that his wealth 
and military in uence could afford ; for the young man had already 


3 Plutarch ts mistaken In the sam. Tt spears from Patercains ané others that tt 
‘aye seven times ne much. 
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collected a considerable number of the veterans who had served 
under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendship with pleasure. For 
while Fompey and Cmsar were living, Cicero, it seems, had a dream, 
in which he thought he called some the sons of senators, up to 
the Capitol, because Jupiter designed to pitch upon one of them 
for sovereign of Rome. The citizens ran with ail the eagerness of 
expectation, and placed themselves about the temple ; and the boys. 
in their pretext: sat silent. The doors suddenly opening, the boys 
rose up one by one, and, in their order, passed round the god, who 
reviewed them all, and sent them away disappointed : but when 
Octavius approached, he stretched out his hand to him, and said, 
“ Romans, tis is the person who, when he comes to be your prince, 
will put an end to your civil wars.” This vision, they éell us, made 
such an impression upon Cicero, that he perfectly retained the figure 
andcountenance of the boy though hedidnot vet knowhim. Next day 
hewentdown tothe Campus Martius, when the boys werejust return- 
ing from their exercises ; and the first who struck his cye was the lad 
in the very form that he had seen in his dream. Astonished at the 
discovery, Cicero asked him who were his parents ; and he proved 
to be the son of Octavius, a person not much distinguished in life, 
and of Attia, sister to Cesar. As he was so near a relation, an 
Cesar had no children of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, 
left him his estate, Cicero, after his dream, whenever he met 
young Octavius, is said to have treated him with particular regart 
and he received those marks of his friendship with great satis- 
faction. Besides, he happened to be born the same year that 
Cicero was consul 

These were ded to be the causes of their present con- 
nection, But the leading motive with Cicero was his hatred of 
Antony ; and the next his natural avidity for glory. For he hoped 
to throw the weight of Octavius into the scale of the common- 
wealth ; and the latter behaved to him with such a puerile deference, 
that he even called him father. Hence Brutus, in his letters to 
Atticus, expressed his indignation against Cicero, and said, “ That, 
as through fear of Antony he paid his court to young Ceesar, it was 
plain that he took not his measures for the iBerty of his country, 
but only to obtain a gentle master for himself.” Nevertheless, 
Brutus finding the son of Cicero at Athens, where he was studying 
under the philosophers, gave him a command, and employed hin 
upon many services which proved successful, 

Cicero’s power at this time was at its greatest height ; he carried 
every point that he desired ; insomuch that he expelled Antony, 
and raised such a spirit against him, that the consuls Hirtins an 
Pansa were sent to give him battle ; and Cicero likewise pre- 
vailed upon the senate to grant Czesar the fasces, with the dignity 
cf preetor, as one that was fighting for his country. 

tony. indeed, was beaten ; but both the consuls falling in the 
action, the troops ranged themselves under the banners of Cesar. 
The senate now fearing the views of a young man who was so much 
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tavoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours and gifts to draw his 
forces from him and to diminish his power. They alleged, that, as 
Antony was put to flight, there was no need to keep such an army 
onfoot. Czsar, alarmed at these vigorous measures, privately sent 
some friends to entreat and persuade Cicero to procure the consul- 
ship for them both ; Promising, at the same time, that he should 
direct all affairs according to his better judgment, and find him 
perfectly tractable, who was but a youth, and had no ambition for 
anything but the title and the honour. Casar himself acknowledged 
aiterwards, that, in his apprebensions of being entirely ruined and 
deserted, he seasonably availed himself of Cicero’s ambition, per- 
suaded him to stand for the consulship, and undertook to support 
is a postion with bis where iret, he ffered himself 
in this case ly, as he was, su! 
to be imposed upon by this young man, solicited the people for 
him, and brought the senate into his interest. His friends blamed 
him for it at the time ; and it was not long before he was sensible 
that he had ruined himself, and given up the liberties of his country : 
ae Coser was sane i ‘with ae laiapagh cuthoriy, 
than ke gave ‘cere ; reconciling himself to Axtony 
Lepidus, he ‘united his with theirs, and divided the empire 
them, as of it ha.! been @ private estate, At the same 
time they proscribed about two hundred persons whom they had 
pitched ‘upon fora sacrifice. The greatest difficulty and dispute 
was about the proscriptivn of Cicero; for Antony woul come to 
no terms till he was first taken off, Lepidus agreed with Antony 
in this preliminary, but Casar opposed them both. They had a 
‘ivate congress for these purposes near the city of Bononia, which 
sted three days. The where they met was over against 
their camps, a little island in the river. Caesar is said to have con- 
tended for Cicero the two first days; but the third he gave 
him up. The sacrifices‘on each part were these ; Cessar was to 
abandon Cicero to his fate; idus, his brother Paulus; and 
Antony, Lucius Cesar, his uncle by the mother’s side, Thus rage 
and rancour entirely stifled in thens all sentiments of humanity ; or 
more properly speaking, they showed that no beast it more savage 


man, when he is acsaed of dormer eqs fe His passion. 

While bis enemies fees thus employed, Cicero was at his Tus- 
culan villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When they were 
informed of the proscription, determined to remove to arya, 
@ country-house of Cicero's near the sea ; where they intended to 
take a ship, and repair to Brutus in Macedonia; for it was re- 
Ported that he was already very powerful in those parts. They 
were carried in their separate litters, oppressed with sorrow and 
despair ; and often joining their litters on the road. Quintus was 
the more dejected, because he was in want of necessaries ; for, as 
he said, he had brought nothing from home with him. ‘Cicero, 
too, had but a slender provision. They concluded, therefore, that 


1 Ineiead of taking bim for his colleague, be chose Quintus Peiius 
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it would be best for Cicero to hasten his flight, and for Quintus to 
return to his house, and get some supplies. ‘This resolution being 
fixed upon, they embraced each other with every expression of 
sorrow, and then parted. 

‘Afew days after, Quintus and his son were betrayed by his 
servants to the assassins who came in quest of them, and lost their 
lives, As for Cicero, he was carried to Astyra; where, finding a 
vessel, he immediately went on board, and coasted along to Cir- 
terum’with a favourable wind. The pilots were preparing immedi- 
ately to sail from thence ; but whether it was that he feared the 
sea, oF had not yet given up all his in Carsar, he disembarked, 
and travelled a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been the 
place of his destination, Repenting, however, afterwards he left 
that road, and made again forthe sea. He passed the night in the 
most perplexing and horrid thoughts ; insomuch that he was some- 
times inclined to go privately into Csesar’s house and stab himself 
upon the altar of his domestic gods, to bring the divine vengeance 
upon his betrayer. But he was deterred from this by the fear of 
torture. Other alternatives, equally distressful presented them- 
selves, At last he put himself in the hands of his servants, and 
ordered them to carry him by sea to Cajeta,! where he had’a de- 
lightful retreat in the summer, when the Etesian winds sct in.* 
There was a temple of Apollo on that coast from which a flight of 
crows came, with great noise, towards Ciccro’s vesscl, as it was 
making land. They perched on both sides the sail-yard, where 
some sat croaking and others pecking the ends of the ropes. All 
looked upon this as an ill omen ; yet Cicero went on shore, and, 
entering his house, lay down to repose himself. In the meantime 
a number of the crows sctiled in the chamber-window, and croaked 
in the mast doleful manner, One of them even entered in, and 
alighting on the bed, attempted with its beak to draw off the clothes 
with which he had covered his face. On sight of this, the servants 
began to reproach themselves. “Shall we,” said they, “remain 
to be spectators of our master’s murder? Shall we not protect 
him, so innocent and so great a sufferer as he is, when the brute 
creatures give him marks of their care and attention?” Then, 
partly by entreaty, and partly by force, they got him into his litter, 
and carried him towards the sea, 

Meantime the assassins came up. They were commanded by 
Herennius, a centurion, and Pompilius, a tribune, whom Cicero 
had formerly defended when under a prosecution for parricide. 
The doors of the house being made fast, they broke them 
Still Cicero did not appear, and the servants who were left behind 
said they knew nothing of him. But a young man, named Philo- 
logus, his brother Quintus’s freedman, whom Cicero had instructed 
in the liberal arts and sciences, informed the tribune that they 
were carrying the litter through deep shades to the sea-side. The 





z to Appian, Olewo wae k{lied next Capat; but Valerius Meximus mays, 
the eosne of that tragedy was at Cajets. 3 The moriireas\ winds, 
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tribune, taking a few soldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk 
where he was to come out, But Cicero perceiving that Herennius 
was hastening after Rim, ordered kis servants to set the litter down ; 
and puting fit loft hand fo his chin, as tf was his cusiom to do, he 
looked steadfastly upon his murderers, Suck an afpearance of 
misery in his face, overgrown with hair, and wasted with anzizty, 
40 mich offecied the attendants of Herennius that they covered their 
Jaces during the melancholy scene. That officer despatched kim, 
while he stretched his neck out of the litter to receive the blow. Thus 
Sell Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. Herennius aut of 
his head, and, by Antony's command, his hands too, with which 
had written the Philippics. Such was the title he gave his orations 
against Antony, and they retain it to this day, 

‘When these parts of Cicero's body were brought to Rome, An- 
tony happened to be holding an assembly for the election of magis- 
trates. He no sooner beheld them, than he cried out, Now let 
there be an end of all proscriptions.* He ordered the head and 
hands to be fastened up over the vostra, a dreadful spectacle to the 
Roman people, who thought they did not so much see the face of 
Cicero, as a picture of Antony's soul. Yet he did one act of justice 
on this occasion, which was the delivering up Philologus to Pom- 
penis, the wife of Quintus. When she was mistress of his fate, 

side other horrid punishments, she made him cut off his own 
flesh by piecemeal, and roast and eat it. This is the account some 
historians give us ; but Tyro, Cicero's freedman, makes no mention 

the treachery of Philologus. 

1 am informed, that a long time after, Cesar going to see one of 
his grandsons, found him with a book of Cicero’s in his hands. 
The bay, alarmed at the accident, endeavoured to hide the book 
under his robe; which Ceesar perceived, and took it from hit ind 
after having run most of it over as he stood, he returned 
said, “ My dear child, this was an eloguent man, and a lover of his 


country!” 
Bei: nsul at the time when he conquered Antony, be took the 
for his colleague; under whose auspices the senate 








son of 
took down the statues of Antony, defaced all the monuments of his 
honour, and decreed, that for the future none of his family should 
bear the name of Marcus. Thus the divine justice reserved the 
completion of Antony’s punishments for the house of Cicero. 


MARCUS BRUTUS. 


TRE great ancestor of Marcus Brutus was that Junius Brutus te 
whom the ancient Romans erected a statue of brass, and placed 
itin the Capitol amongst their kings, He was represented with a 
drawn sword in his hand, to signify the spirit and firmness with 
which he vanquished the Tarquins : but, tempercd like the 
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steel of which that sword was sed, and in no degree 
humanised by education, the same obdurate severity which im- 
prlled him against the rant, shut up his natural affection from 

is children, when he those children conspiring for the 
support of tyranny. On the contrary, that Brutus, whose life we 
are now writing, had all the advantages that arise from the 
cultivation of philosophy. To his spirit which was naturally 
sedate and mild, he gave vigour and activity by constant application. 
Upon the whole, he was happily formed to viriue, both by nature 
and education. Even the partizans of Cessar ascribed to him every 
thing that had the appearance of honour or generosity in the con- 
spiracy, and all that was of a contrary complexion they laid to the 
charge of Cassius ; who was, indeed, the friend and relation of 
Brutus, but by n0 means resembled him in the simplicity of his 
manners. It is universally allowed, that his mother, Servilia, was 
descended from Servilivs Abala, who, when Spurius Malus 
seclitiously aspired to the monarchy, went up to him in the forwu, 
under a pretence of business, and, as Meelius inclined his head to 
hear what he would say, stabbed him with a dagger, which he had 
concealed for the purpose. Lut the partizans of Cassar would not 
allow that he was descended trom Junius Brutus, whose family, 
they said, was extinct with his two sons.* Marcus Brutus, accol 
ing to them, was a plebeian, descended from one Brutus, a 
steward, of mean extraction ; and that the family had but lately 
risen to any dignity in the state, On the contrary, Posidonius the 
hilosopher agrecs with those historians, who say, that Junius 

rutus had a third son, who was an infant when his brothers were 
pt to death, and that ‘Marcus Brutus was descended from him, le 
further tells us, that there were several illustrious persons of that 
family in his time, with whom he was well acquainted, and who 
very much resembled the statue of Junius Brutus.’ 

ato, the philosopher, was brother to Servilia, the mother of 

Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated the virtues of his uncle, 
and married his daughter Porcia. 

Brutus was acquainted with all the sects of the Greek philosophers, 
and understood their doctrines ; but the Platonists stood highest in 
his esteem, He had no great opinion cither of the new, or of the 
middle academy ; but applied himself wholly to the studies of the 
ancient. Antiochus, of TRscalon, was therefore his favourite, and 
he entertained his brother Ariston in his own house ; a man, who, 
though inferior to some of the philosophers in learning, was ‘equal 
to the first of them in lesty, prudence, and gentleness of 
manners. Empylus, who likewise lived with Brutus as we find in 
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his own epistles, and m those of hrs was an orator, and left 
a short, but a well written narrative of the ith of Cesar, entitled 
Brutus 

Brutus spoke with great ability Latin, both mn the field and at the 
bar In Greek he aibcted the sententious and lacomc way There 
are several instances of thisin his epistles Thus, in the beginning of 
the war he wrote to the Permagemans “J bear you have given 
money to Dolabella Tf you gave it willingly, yon must own, 
injured me , if unwillingly, show it ingly tome us, 
on another occasion, tD the pied ie, f Your dehberations are 
tedious , your actions slow, what think you, will be the con- 
sequence?” Of the Patareans thus “The Xanthians rejected my 
Lindness, and desperately made ther country their grave The 
Patareans confided tn me, and retamed their liberty It 1s m your 
own choice to imitate the prudence of the Patareans, or to suffer the 
fate of the Xanthians” And such 1s the style of his most 
= Whi aS mee he ned Ce 

we he was yet very young, he accompani ‘ato to 18, 10 

the expedition 1gamst Ptolemy After Ptolemy had killed himself, 
Cato, Being detained by business in the isle of Rhodes, sent Canimus 
to secure the kings treasure , but mupectng his fidelity, he wrote to 
Bratusto sail eamaiately to Cyprus from Pamphylia , where, after a 
fit of sickness, he stayed for the re establishment of his heath He 
obeyed the order with 1eluctance, both out of respect to Canimius, 
who was su] with disgrace, and because he thought the 
employment ilhberal, and by no means proper for a young man 
who was m pursuit of phnlosophy Nevertheless he executed the 
commussion with such diligence that he had the approbation of 
Cato, and having turned the effects of Ptolemy into ready money, 
he brought the greatest part of rt te Rome 

‘When Rome was divided into two factions, and Pompey and 
Cvsar were mm arms against each other, it was generally believed 
that Brutus would join Cesar, because Ins father bad been put to 
death by Pompey "However, Ae thought xf hss duty to sacrupce Ait 
scsentments to the interest of hes country and jadging Pompey's 
vo be the better cause, he jomed his party , though before, 
would not even salute Pompey when he met him, esteeming it a 
crime to have any conversation with the murderer of bis father 
He now looked upon him as the head of the commonwealth , 
and, therefore enlisting under lis banner, he sailed for Sicily in 
quality of heutenant to Sestrus, who was governor of the Island 
There, however, he found no opportumity to distinguish himself, 
and being mformed that Pompey and Casar were encamped near 
each other, and preparing for that battle on which the whole em- 
pire depended, he went voluntarily mto Macedoma to have his 
share m the et Pompey, it 1s saxd, was so much surprised 
and pleased with his commg, he rose to embrace hun in the 

sence of his guards, and treated him with as much respect as fhe, 
fod Deen his eer Dumg the time that he was m camp, those: 
hours that he did not spend with Pompey he employed in reading 
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and study, and thus he passed the day before the battle of Pharsalia, 
It was the middle of summer, the heats were intense, the marshy 
situation of the camp disagreeable, and his tent-bearers were lon: 
incoming. Nevertheless, though extremely harassed and fatigued. 
he did not anoint himself till noon ; and then, taking a morsel of 
bread, while others were at rest, or musing on the event of the cn- 
suing day, he employed himself till the evening in writing an 
epitome of Polybius. 

Cmsar, it is said, had so high an esteem for him, that he ordered 
his officers by all means to save him, if be would surrender him- 
sclf, and, if he refused, to let him escape with his life, Some have 
Placed this kindness to the account of Servilia, the mother of 

pon! with whom Caesar had connections ofa tender nature in 
the part of his life. Besides, as ¢his amour was in full blow 
about the time when Brutus was born, Cesar had some reason to be- 
lieve he might be his son. The intrigue was notorious. When the 
senate was debating on thedangcrousconspiracy of Catiline, Catoand 
Cossar, who took different sides of the question, happened to sit newr 
each other, In the midst of the business, anote was brought to Czesar 
from without, which he read silently to himself. Cato, hereupon, 
loudly accused Ceasar of receiving letters from the cnemics of the 
commonwealth ; and Cesar, findmg that it had occasioned a dis- 
turbance in the senate, delivered the note to Cato as he had re- 
ceived it, Cato, when he found it to be nothing but a lewd letter 
from his own sister Servilia, threw it back again to Cosar, “Take 
it, Pt sot,” said he, and went on with the public business. 

er the battle of Pharsalia, when Pompcy was fled towards the 
sea, and Cwsar was storming the camp, Brutus escaped through 
one of the gates, and fled into a watery marsh, where he hid himself 
axmongst the reeds. From thence he ventured out in the night, 
and got safe to Larissa, From Larissa he wrote to Cicsar, who 
expressed the greatest pleasure in hearing of his safety, sent for 
him, and entertained him amongst the first of his friends, When 
no one could give account which way Pompey was fied, Crsar 
walked for some time alone with Brutus, to consult his opinion ; 
and finding that it was for he rejected the opinions of the 
rest, and directed his march for that country. Pompey had, indeed, 
taken the route of Egypt, as Brutus conjectured; but he had 
already met his fate. 

Brutus had so much influence with Cesar that he reconciled 
him to his friend Cassius ; and when he spoke in behalf of the 
king of Africa, though there were many impeachments against him, 
he obtained for him a great part of his kingdom.* When he first 
began to speak on this occasion, Caesar said, “I know not what 
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this young man intends, but whatever it is, he intends i. strongly.” 
‘ming 





His was steady, and not easily moved by entreaties, Air 
principles were reason and honour, and virtue, and the ends to 
which these directed him he. with so much vigour that he 


seldont failed of success. No flattery could induce him to attend to un- 
just petitions ; and though that ductility of mind which may be 
wroughtupon by the impudeaceof ‘importunity is by somecalled good- 
nature, he considered it as the greatest disgrace. He used to say 
that he suspected those who could refuse no favours had not very 
honestly employed the flower of their }outh. 

Cwsar, previously to his expedition into Africa against Cato and 
Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government of Gallio Cisalpina. 
And this was very fortunate for that particular province. For 
while the inhabitants of other provinces were oppressed, and treated 
like slaves, by the violence and rapacity of their governors, Brutus 
behaved with so much kindness to the people under his jurisdiction, 
that they were in some measure indemnified for their former suffer- 
ings. Yet he ascribed everything to the goodness of Casar; 
and it was no small gratification to the latter to find, on his return 
through Italy, not only Brutus himself, but alt the cities under his 
command, ready to attend his progress, and industrious to do hir 

lonour. 

As there were several ips vacant, it was the general 
opinion, that the chief of ere is the preetorship of the city, 
would be conferred either on Brutus or on Cassius. Some say 
that this competition heightened the variance that had already taken 
place between Brutus and Cassius; for there was a misunder- 
standing between them, though Cassius was allied to Brutus by 
his sister Junia. say that this competition was 
a pol 1 manceuvre of Czesar’s, who had encouraged it by favour- 
ing both their hopes in private. Be that as it may, Brutus had 
litde more than the reputation of his virtue to set against the gallant 
actions performed by Cassius in the Parthian war. Caesar weighed 
the merits of each ; and after consulting with his friends, “ Cassius,” 
he said, “has the better title to it, notwithstanding Brutus must 
have the first Prectorship.” Another pretorship was, therefore, 
given to Cassius: but he was not so much obliged by this as 
offended by the loss of the first. Brutus had, or at least might 
have had, equal influence with Casar in everything else: he 
might have stood the first in authority and interest, but he was 
drawn off by Cassius’s party. Not that he was perfectly reconciled 
to Cassius since the competition for the pretorial appointments ; 
but he listened to his friends, who were perpetually advising him 
not to be soothed or cajoled by Cmsar; but fo reject the civilities of 
@ byrant whose object was not to reward, bul to disarm his virtue, 
On the other hand, Cassar had his suspicions, and Brutus hi 
accusers ; yet the former thought he had less to fear from his spirit, 
his authority, and his connections, than he had to hope from his 
honesty. When he was told that Antony and Dolabella had some 
dangerous conspiracy on foot, “It is not,” said he, “the sleek and 
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fat men that I fear, but the and lean ;” meaning Brutus and 
Cassius. Afterwards, when he was advised to beware of Brutus, 
he laid his hand upon his breast, and said, “0 not you think, 
then, that Brutus will wait till I have done with this poor body?” 
As if he thought Brutus the only proper person to succeed him in 
his immense power. Indeed it is extremely probable that Brutus 
would have n the first man in Rome, could he have had 
patience awhile to be the second, and have waited till time had 
wasted the power of Casar, and dimmed the lustre of his great 
actions, But Cassius, a man of violent passions and an enemy to 
Cmsar, rather from personal than political hatred, still urged him 
against the dictator, It was universally said, that Brutus hated 
the imperial power, and that Cassius hated the emperor. Cassius, 
indeed, tended that Cwsar had injured him. He complained 
that the lions which he had red when he was nominated sedile, 
and which he had sent to Megara, Casar had taken and converted 
to his own use, having found them there when that city was taken 
by Calanus, Those lions, it is said, were very fatal to the inhabi- 
tants; for as as soon as their city was taken, they ned their 
dens, and unchaincd them in the streets, that they mii! ht stop the 
irruption of the enemy: but instead of that they fell upon the 
citizens, and tore them in such a manner that their very enemies 
were struck with horror, Some say that this was the principal 
motive with Cassius for conspiring against Cuesar; but they are 
strangely mistaken. Cassius @ natural aversion to the whole 
race of tvrants, which he showed even when he was at school with 
Faustus the son of Sylla. When Faustus was boasting amongst 
the of the unlimited power of his father, Cassias rose and 
struck him on the face. friends and tutors of Faustus would 
have taken upon themselves to punish the insult ; but Pompey pre- 
vented it, and, sending for the boys, examined them himself. 
Upon which Cassius said, “Come along, Faustus ! repeat, if you 
dare, before Pompey, the expressions which provoked me, that { 
may punish you in the same manner.” 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking by the persuasion 
of his friends, by private intimations. and anonymous letters. 
‘Under the statue of his ancestor, who destroyed the Tarquins, was 
placed a paper with these words: O that we had a Brutus now! 
O that Friis were now alive! His own tribunal on which he 
sat as preetor, was continually filled with such inscriptions as these: 
Brutus, thou sleepest! Thow art not a true Brutus! The syco- 
phants of Czesar were the occasion of this ; for, amongst other in- 
vidious distinctions which they paid him, they crowned his statues 
by night, that the people might salute him king, instead of dictator. 
However, it had a conn effect. 

When Cassius solicited his friends to engage in the conspiracy, 
they all consented, on condition that Brutus would take the lead. 
They concluded that it was not strength of hands, or resolution, 
that they wanted, but the countenance of a man of reputation, to 
preside at this sacrifice, and to justify the deed. They were 
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sensible that without him, they should neither proceed with spirit, 
nor escape suspicion when had effected their purpose, The 
world, they knew, would that if the action had been 
honourable, Brutus would not have refused to engage init. Cassius 
haying considered these things, determined to pay Brutus the first 
visit after the quarrel that had been between them; and as soon 
43 the compliments of reconciliation were ovcr, he asked him, 
“Whether he intended to be in the senate on the calends of 
March ; for it was reported,” he said, “that Czesar’s friends designed 
to move that he should be declared king.” Brutus answered, * He 
should not be there;” and Cassius replied, “ But what if they 
should send for us?”" “J¢ would then,” said Brutus, be my duty, 
not only to speak against it, but fo sacrifice my life for the liberties of 
Rome" Cassius, encouraged by this, proceeded :—" But what 
Roman will bear to see you die? Do not you know yourself, 
Brutus? Think you that those inscriptions you found on your 
tribunal were placed there by weavers and victuallers, and not by 
the first men in Rome? From other pistors they look for presents 
and shows, and gladiators ; but from you they expect the abolition 
of tyranny, asa debt which your family has entailed upon you. 
They are ready to suffer everything on your account, if you are 
really what you ought, and what they expect you to be,” After 
this he embraced Brutus, and being perfectly reconciled, they re- 
tired to their respective friends. 

In Pompey’s y there was one Quintus Ligarius, whom Cmsar 
had pardoned, though he had borne arms against him. This man, 
less gratcful for the lon he had received than offended with the 
power which made him stand in need of it, hated Coosar, but was 
the intimate friend of Brutus, The latter one day visited him, and 
finding him not well, said, “O Ligarius 1 what a time is this to be 
sick?” Upon which he raised himself on his elbow, and taking 
Brutus by the hand, answered, “If Brutus has any d woithy 
of himself, Ligarius is well” They now tried the inclinations of all 
they could trust, and took into the conspiracy, not only their 
familiar friends, but such as they knew to be brave, and above the 
fear of death, For this reason, though they had the greatest re- 
gard for Cicero, and the utmost confidence in his principles as & 
republican, they concealed the conspiracy from him, lest his natural 
timidity, and the weariness of age, should retard those measures 
which required the most resolute teh. 

Bratus likewise thought proper to leave his friends, Statilius and 
Favonius, the followers of Cato, out of the conspiracy. He had 
tried their sentiments, under the colour of a philosophical dispute ; 
in which Favonius observed, that éke worst absolute government 
was preferable to @ civil war: and Statilius added, that it be- 
came no wise man to expose himself to fear and danger, un account 
of the faults and follies of others. But Labeo, who was present, 
contradicted both. And Brutus, though he was then silent, as if 
the dispute had been difficult to determine, afterwards communi- 
cated the design to Labeo, who readily concurred in it. It was 
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then agreed to gain over the other Brutus, surnamed Albinus, who, 
though not distinguished by his personal courage, was of conse+ 
quence, on account of the great number of gladiators he bred for 
the public shows, and the entire confidence that Casar placed 
in him. To the solicitations of Cassius and Labeo, he made no 
answer; but when he came privately to Brutus, and found that he 
was at the head of the conspiracy, he made no scruple of joining 
them. ‘Lhe name of Brutus drew in many more of most con- 
siderable persons of the state ; and though they had entered into 
an oath of secrecy, they kept the design so close, that, notwith- 
standing the gods themselves the event by a variety of 
prodigies, no one would give credit to the conspiracy. 

Brutus now felt his consequence lie heavy upon him. ‘The safety 
of some of the greatest men in Rome depended on his conduct, 
and he could not think of the danger they were to encounter with- 
out anxiety. In public, indeed, he suppressed his uneasiness : but 
athome, and spec ily by night, he was not the same man, Sume- 
tumes he would start from his slecp; at others, he was totally 
immersed in thought, F:om which, and the like circumstances, it 
was obvious to his wife, that he was revolving in bis mind some 
difficult and dangerous enterprise, Porcia was the daughter of 
Cato, She was married to her cousin Brutus very young, though 
she was a widow, and had a son, named Bibulus, alter his father. 
There is a small tract of his still extant, called Memoirs of Brutus. 
Porcia added to the affection ot a wife the prudence of a woman 
who was not unacquainted with philosophy ; and she resolved not 
to inquire into her husband’s secrets betore she had made the follow- 
ing trial of her own firmncss. She ordered all her attendants out of 
her apartment, and, with a small knife, gave herseli a deep wound 
in the thigh. This occasioned a great effusion of blood, extreme 
pain, and a fever in conscquence of that pain. Brutus was ex- 
tremely afflicted for her, and as he attended her, in the height of 
her pain, she thus spoke to him: “ Brutus, when you married the 
daughter of Cato, you did not, presume, consider her merely as @ 
Semale companion, but as the partner of your fortunes, You, indced, 
have given meno reason to repent my marriage ; but what proof, 
aither of affection or fidelity, can you receive from me, if T may 
neither share in your secret grie/s, nor in your secrit councils! 
I_ am sensible that scerecy is not the characteristic virtue 
of my sex: but surely our natural weakness may be strengthened 
by a virtuous education, and by honourable conncctions ; and 
Porcia can boast that she is the daughter of Cato, and the wife 
of Brutus. Yet even in these distinctions I placed no absolute con- 
Adencey till I tried and found that I was proof against pain.” When 
she had said this, she showed him her wound, and intormed him of 
her motives: upon which Brutus was so struck with her magnani- 
mity, that with lited hands, he entreated the gods to favour his 
enterprise, and enable him to approve himself worthy of Porcia. 
He then took every means to cure her wound, and restore her 
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A meeting of the senate being appointed, at which Cesar was 
expected to attend, ha¢ was thought a time for the execu- 
tion of their design. For then they could not o onh appear together 
without suspicion, but as some of the most considerable persons in 
the commonwealth would be present, they flattered themselves 
that, as soon as the deed was done, they would join in asserting 
the common liberty. The place too where the senate was to meet 
secmed providentially favourable for their purpose. It was a 
portico adjoining the theatre, and in the midst of a saloon, 
lurnished with benches, also a statue of Pompey, which had been 
erected to him by the commonwealth, when he adorned that part 
of the city with those buildings. Here the senate was convened 
on the ides of March ; and it scemed as if some god should bring 
Cansar to this place to revenge upon him the death of Pompey. 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took with him a 
dagger, which last circumstance was known only to his wife. The 
test met at the house of Cassius, and conducted his son, who was 
that day to put on the foga virilis to the forum. from whence they 
proceeded to Pompey’s portico, and waited for Caesar. Any one 
that had been privy to the design of the conspirators, would here 
have been astonished at their calm and consistent firmness, Man; 
of them were pretors, and obliged by their office to hear an 
determine causes. These they heard with so much calmne: ind 

d with so much accuracy, that one could not have supposed 
there had been anything else upon their ninds ; and when a certai 
person appealed from the a it of Brutus to Cesar, Brut 
looking round on the assembly, said, Cesar neither does, nor shali 
hinder me from acting agrecably to the laws. Nevertheless 
they were disturbed by many accidents, Though the day was far 
spent, still Cassar did not come, being detained by his wife and the 
soothsayers, on account of defects in the sacrifices, In the mean- 
time a person came up to Casca, one of the conspirators, and taking 
him by the hand, “You concealed the thing from me,” said he, 
“ but Brutus has told meall.” Casca expressed his surprise ; upon 
which the other said, laughing, “How came you to be so rich on a 
sudden, as to stand for the adileship ;” so near was the great 
secret being blown by the ambiguity of this man’s discourse! at 
the same time Popilius Lena, a senator, after saluting Bratus and 
Cassius in a very obliging manner, said, in a whisper, “ My best 
wishes are with you ;—but make no delay ; for it is now no secret.” 
After saying this, he immediately went away, and left them in a great 
consternation ; for they concluded that everything was discovered. 
Soon after this a messenger came running from Brutus’s house, 
and told him that his wite was dying. Porcia had been under 
extreme anxiety, and in great agitation about the event. At every 
little noise or voice she ‘she started up and ran to the door, 
like one of the frantic priestesses of Bacchus, inquiring of every one 
that came from the forum, what Brutus was doing. She sent 
messenger after messenger to make the same inquiries ; and being 
unable any longer to support the agitations of her mind, she at 
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length fainted away. She had not time to retire to her chamber. 
As she sat in the middle of the house, her spirits failed, her colom 
changed, and she lost her senses and her speech. Her womer 
shrieked, the neighbours ran to their assistance, and a report was 
soon spread throuzh the city, that Porcia was dead. However, by 

the care of those that were about her, she recovered in a little time. 
Brutus was greatly distressed with the news, and not without 
reason; but Ais private grief gave wy to the public comcrn. 
for it was now reported that Cirsar was coming in a htter. The ill 
omen of his sacrifices had deterred him from entering on busines. 
of importance, and he Proposed to defer it under a pretence of in 

disposition. As soon ame out of the litter, Popilius Lana, 
who a little before had wished Brutus success, went up, and spoke 
to him for a considerable time, Cresar ul the while standing, and 
seeming very attentive, The conspitators not being able to hear 
what he said, suspected from what passed between hun and Brutus, 
that he was now making a discovery of their designs. ‘This discon- 
certed them extremely, and looking upon each other, they agrecd, 
by the silent language of the countenance, that they should not 
stay to be taken, but despatch themselves. With this intent Cassins 
and some others were just about to draw their daggers from unde: 
their robes, when Brutus, observing from the looks and gestures of 
Lana that he was petitioning, and notaccusing, encouraged Cassius 
by the cheerfulness of his countenance. This was the only way by 
which he could communicate his sentiments, being surrounded 





many who were strangers to the conspiracy, Lwna, after a 
little while, kissed Ccesar’s band, and lett him; and it plainly 
appeared, upon the whole, that he had been speaking about his own 

irs, 


The senate was already seated, and the conspirators got close about 
Casar’s chair, under a pretence of preferring a suit to him. Cassius 
turned his face to Pompeys statue, and invoked it, as if it had ben 
sensible of his prayers. Trebonius kept Antony in conversation 
without the court. And now Casar entered, and the whole senate 
rose to salute him. The conspirators crowded around him, and set 
Tullius Cimber, one of their number, to solicit the recal of his 
brother, who was banished, They all united in the solicitation, took 
hold of Casar’s hand, and kissed his head and his breast, He ve- 
jected their appliations, and finding that they would not desist, at 
length vose from his scat in anger. Tullius upon this laid hold of 
his robe, and pulled it from his shoulders. Casca, who stood behind, 
yave him the first, though buta slight wound with his dagger, near 
the shoulder. Casar caught the handle of the dagger, and said in 
Latin, “Villain t Casca! What dostthou mean?® Casca, in Grerk, 
called his brother to his assistance. Casar was wounded ty 
numbers almost at the same instant, and looked round him for some 
sway to escape; bul when he saw the dagger of Brutus pointed against 
um she J det ee ia the hand, noe opuering his head with spd robe, oe 

igned himself to their swo: conspirators pressed so eagerly 
to stab him, that they wounded eachother. Brutus, in attempting 
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to have kis share ss fhe sacrihes, Cees 6 wound in Mis hand, and 
all of them were covered with 

Casar thus slain, Brulus stepped forward into the middle of the 
Senate-house, and ing to make a speech, desired the senators 
to stay. They fled, however, with the utmost precipitation though 
na one pursued ; for the conspirators had no sesign oa. any life but 
Cwsar’s ; and, that taken away, they invited rest to liberty. 
Indeed, all but Brutas were of opinion that Antony should fall with 
Cassar. They considered him as an insolent man, who in his 
principles, favoured monarchy ; and who had made himself popular 
19 the army. Moreover, besides bis natural disposition to despotism 
he had at this time the consular power, and was the colleague of 
Caesar. Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the injustice of such a 
measure, and suggested the possibility of Antony’s change of prin- 
ciple. He thought it far from being improbable, that, after the 
destruction of Crsar, a man so passionately fond of glory, should 
be inspired by an emulation to join in restoring the commonwealth, 
Thus Antony was saved ; though, in the general consternation, 
he fled in the disguise ofa plebeian. Brutus and his party betook 
themselves to the Capitol ; and showing their bloody hands and 
naked swords, imed liberty to the people as they passed. At 
first all was lamentation, distraction, and tumult: but as no 
further violence was committed, the senators and the people re- 
covered their apprehensions, and went in a body to the conspirators 
in the Capitol. Brutus made a popular speech adapted to the 
occasion ; and this being well received, the conspirators were en- 
couraged to come down into the forum. The rest were undistin- 
guished ; but persons of the first quality attended Brutus, 
conducted him with great honour from the Capitol, and placed him 
in the rostrum. At the sight of Brutus, the populace, though 
disposed to tumult, were struck with reverence: and when he 
began to speak, they attended with silence. It soon appeared, 
however, that it was not the action, but the man, they respected 
for when Cinna spoke, and accused Cesar, they loaded him with 
the most opprobrious language ; and became so outrageous that 
the conspirators thought proper once more to retire iuto the 
Capitol Brutus now expected to be besieged, and therefore dis- 
missed the principal people that attended him; because he thought 
it unreasonable that they who had no concern in the action should 
be exposed to the danger that followed it. Next day the senate 
assembled in the temple of Tellus, and Antony, Plancus, and 
Cicero, in their respective speeches, persuaded and prevailed on 
the people to forget what was passed. Accordingly the conspirators 
were not only pardoned, but it was decreed that the consuls should 
take into consideration what honours and digaities were proper to 
be conferred upon them. After this the senate broke up; and 
Antony, having sent his son as an hostage to the Capitol, Brutus 
and his party came down, and mutual compliments passed between 
them. Cassius was invited to sup with Antony, Brutus with 
Lepidus, and the rest were entertained by their respective friends, 
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Early next morning fhe senate assembled again, and voted thanks 
to Antony for preventing a civil war, as well as to Brutus and his 
porty for their services to the commonwealth, The latter had also 
provinces distributed amongst them, Crete was allotted to Brutus, 
Africa to Cassius, Asia to Trebonius, Bithynia to Cimber, and the 
other Brutus had that part of Gaul which lies upon the Po. 

Caesar's will, and his funeral came next in question. Antony 
proposed that ‘the will should be read in public; and that the 

lneral should not bein private, or without proper magniGcence, let 
such treatment should exasperate the people. Cassius strongly 
opposed this; but Brutus agreed to it, and bere he fell intoa 
second error, His preservation of so formidable an encmy as 
Antony was a mistaken thing ; but his giving up the management 
of Casay’s funeral to him was an irreparsble fault. The publication 
of the will had an immediate tendency to inspire the le with a 

sionate regret for the death of Cassar ; for he had left to each 
Roman citizen 75 drachmas, beside the public use of his gardens 
beyond the Tiber, where now the temple of Fortune stands. 
When ¥4 baa was brought into the forum, and tony oe the 
: ral eulogium, ashe perceived ti le affectec is 
speck, he endeavoured still more to work tipon these ‘passions by un- 

ding the bloody garment of Casar, showing them in how man 

places it was pierced, and pointing out the nuinber of his wo: 

‘his threw everything into confusion. Some called aloud to kil 
murderers : others, as was formerly done in the case of that sedi- 
tious demagogue Clodius, snatched the benches and tables fromthe 
neighbouring Shops, and erected a pile for the body of Cassar, in 
the midst of consecrated places and surrounding temples. As 
soon as the pile was in flames, the people, crowding from all parts, 
snatched the half-burned brands, and ran round the city to fire the 
houses of the conspirators, but they were on their guard against 
such an assault, and prevented the effects. 

There was poet named Cinna, who had no concern in the 
conspiracy, but was rather afriend of Czesar’s. This man dreamed 
that Caesar invited him to supper, and that, when he declined the 
invitation, he took him by the and constrained him to follow 
him into a dark and deep which he entered with the utmost 
horror. The agitation of his spirits threw him into a fever, which 
lasted the remaining part of the night. In the morning, however, 
when Cassar was to be interred, he was ashamed of absenting himself 
from the solemnity : he therefore mingled with the multitude that 
had just been caraged by the speech of Antony ; and being unfor- 
tunately mistaken for that Cinna, who had before inveighed against 
Cesar, he was torn to pieces. This, more than anything, except 
Antony's change of conduct, alarmed Brutus and his party. They 
nan thoeeht it necessary to consult their safety, and retired to 
Antium. Here they sat down, with an intent to return as soon as 
the popular fury should subside ; and for this, considering the in- 
constancy of the multitude, they concluded that they should not 
have long to wait. The senate, moreover, was in their interest ; 
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and though they did not punish the murderers of Cinna, they 
caused strict inquiry to be made after those who attempted to bara 
the houses of the conspirators. Antony too became obnoxious to 
the people ; for they su him of erecting another kind of 
monarchy, The return of Brutus was consequently wished for ; 
and, as he was to exhibit shows and games in his capacity as 
praetor, it was expected. however, had received intelli- 
gence, that several of Cssar's old soldiers, to whom he had dis- 
tributed lands and colonies, had stolen by small parties into Rome, 
and that they lay in wait for him: he therefore did not think 
proper to come himself; notwithstanding which, the shows that 
were exhibited on his account were extremely magnificent : for he 
had bought a considerable number of wild beasts, and ordered that 
they should all be reserved for that purpose. He went himself as 
far as Naples to collect a number of comedians ; and being in- 
formed of one Canutius, who was much admired upon the stage, 
he desired his friends to use all their interest to bring him to Rome. 
Canutius was a Grecian ; and Brutus, therefore, thought that no 
compulsion should be used. He wrote likewise to Cicero, and 
begged that he would, by all means, be present at the public shows. 
uch was the situation of his affairs, when, on the arrival o) 
Octavius at Rome, things took another turn. He was son to the 
sister of Cesar, who had adopted and appointed him his heir, He 
war pursuing his studies at Appolonia, and in expectation of met 
ing Casar there on his is expedition against the Parthians, 
the time when Casar was slain, Upon hearing of this event, he 
immediately came to Rose, and, to tiate himself with the 
people, assumed the name of Casar. y prnctually distributing 
amongst the citizens the money that was left them by his uncle, he 
soon took the lead of Antony ; and, by his liberality to the soldiers, 
he brought over to his party the greatest number of those who had 
served under Casar, Cicero likewise, who hated Antony, joincd 
his interest. And this was so much resented by Brutus, that, in 
his letters, he reproached him in the severest terms. "He per- 
ceived,” he said, “that Cicero was tame enough to bear a tyrant, 
and was only afraid of the tyrant that hated him ;—that his com. 
pliments to Octavius were meant to purchase an easy slavery : but 
our ancestors,” said Brutus, “scorned to bear even a gentle 
master.” He added, that “As to the measures of peace or war 
he was undetermined ; but in one thing he was resolved, which 
was, never fo be a slave/* He expressed bis surprise, “ That 
pia shoot aos pe Pray rae even By the 
ingers of civil war; its he expecte Lad 
destroying the tyranny of Antony rn Mie snosicimend of a 
new tyrant in Octavius.” Such was the spirit of his first letters. 
‘The city was now divided into two factions, some joined Cesar, 
others remained with Antony, and the army was sold to the best 
bidder. Brutus, of course, despaired of any desirable event ; and, 
being resolved fo leave Italy, he went by land to Lucania, and 
came to the maritime town of Liea. Porcia, being to return from 
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thence to Rome, endeavoured, as well as possible, to conceal the 
sorrow that oppressed her ; but, notwithstanding her magnanimity, 
a picture which she found there betrayed her distress, The subject 
was the parting of Hector and Andromache, Ile was represented 
delivering his son Astyanax into her arms, and the eyes of Andro- 
mache were fixed upon him. The resemblance that this picture 
bore to her own distress, made her burst into tears the moment she 
peheld it; and several times she visited the melancholy emblem, 
to gaze upon it, and weep before it. On this occasion Acilius, 
one of Brutus’s friends, repeated that passage in Homer where 
Andromache says : 

‘Yet Heotor still survives, 

Bip ether Slother badreos G0 tne: Pore. 
To which Brutus replied, with a smile, “But I must not answer 
Porcia as Hector did An - 

SS 

She has not personal strength, indeed, to sustain the toils we un- 
dergo, but her spirit is not fess active in the cause of her country.” 
This anecdote we have from Bibulus, the son of Porcia. 

From Ele, Bratus sailed for Athens, where he was received 
with high applause, and invested with public honours. There he 
took up his residence with a particular friend, and attended the 
lectures of Theomnestus the academic, and Bratippus the peripa- 
tetic, devoting himself wholly to literary pursuits. Yet in this 
unsuspected state he was privately Preparing for war. He 
despatched Herostratus into Macedon’. to gain the principal 
officers in that province ; and he secured by his kindness all the 
young Romans who were students then at Athens. Amongst 
these was the son of Cicero, on whom he bestowed the highest 
encomiums ; and said, that he could never cease admiring the 
spirit of that young man, who bore such a mortal hatred to tyrants. 

At length he began to act more publicly ; and bein; informed 
that some of the Roman ships laden with money, were returning 
from Asia, under the command of a man of honour, a friend of his, 
he met him at Carystus, a city of uboca. Theie he had a con- 
ference with bim, and req that he woutd give up the ships. 
By the by, it happened to be Brutus’s birth-day, on which occasion 
he gave a splendid entertainment, and while they were drinking 
Victory to Brutus and Li to Roste, to encourage the cause, 
he called for a larger bow!. While he held it in his hand, without 
any visible relation to the subject they were upon, he pronounced 
this verse : 

‘My fat was doow'd by Phebus and hy Pate. 


Some historians say, that Apollo was the word he gave his 
soldiers in the last battle at Philippi ; and, of course conclude, that 
this exclamation was a presage of his defeat. Antistius, the 
commander of the ships, gave him 500,000 drachmas of the money 
he was carrying to Italy. The remains of Pompey’s army that 
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were scattered abort Thessaly, readily jomed his standard ; apd 
besides these, he took fie horse whom Cinna was conducting to 
Dolabella in Asia. le then sailed to Demetrias, and seized a 
large quantity of arms which Julius Cesar had provided for the 
Parthian war, and which were now to be sent to Antony. Mace- 
donia was delivered up to him by Hortensius the pretor ; and all 
the neighbouring princes readily offered their assistance. When 
news was received that Caius, the brother of Antony, had marched 
through Italy, to join the forces under Gabinius in Dyrrachium 
and Apollonia, Brutus determined to seize them before he arrived, 
and made a forced march with such troops as were at hand, The 
way was rugged, and the snows were deep; but he moved with 
such expedition that his suttlers were left a long way behind, 
When he had almost reached Dyrrachium, he was seized with the 
disorder called Bydimia, or violent hunger, occasioned by cold and 
fatigue. This disorder affects both men and cattle, after fatigues 
in the snow, Whether it is, that perspiration being prevented by 
the extreme cold, the vital heat is confined, and more immediately 
consumes the aliment; or, that a keen and subtle vapour rising 
from the melted snow penetrates the body, and destroys the heat 
by expeling it through the : the sweatings seem to arise 
from heat contending with the cold, which being repelled by 
the latter, the vapoury steam is diffused over the surface of the 
body, Bratus growing very faint, and no provisions being at 
hands, his servants were forced to go to the gates of the enemy, 
and beg bread of the sentinels. When they were intormed of the 
distress of Brutus, they brought him meat and drink with their 
own hand ; and in return for their humanity, when he had taken 
the city, he showed kindness both to them and to the rest of the 
inhabitants. 

‘When Caius arrived in Apollonia, he summoned the soldiers that 
were gpanered near the city to join him; but finding that they 
were all with Brutus, and suspecting that those in Apollonia favoure 
the same party, he went to Buthrotus. Brutus, however, found 
means to destroy three of his cohorts in their march, Caius, after 
this, atte to seize some posts near Byllis, but was routed ina 
set battle by young Cicero, to whom Brutus had given the com- 
mand of the army on that occasion, and whose conduct he made 
use of frequently, and with success. Caius was soon afterwards 
surprised in a marsh, from whence he had no means of escape ; 
and Brutus, finding ‘him in his power, surrounded him with his 
cavalry, ant Ere orders that none of his men should be killed ; for 
he expected that they would quickly join him of their own accord, 
As he expected, it came to pass. They surrendered both them- 
selves and their general, so that Brutus had now a very respectab'e 
army, He treated Caius for a long time with all possible respect ; 
nor did he divest him of any ensigns of dignity that he bore, though 
it is said that tesla te oadvinieg Eh several 5 at Rome, 
and ticularly from Cicero advisi: im to put him to deatl 
pena owever, whan he found that he was secretly practising 
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with his officers, and exciting seditions amongst the soldicrs, he put 
him on board a’ ship, and kept him close prisoner. The soldiers 
that be had corrupted retired into Apollonia, from whence they sent 
to Brutus, that if he would come to them there, they would return 
to their duty. Brutus answered, “ That this was not the custom of 
the Romans, but that those who had offended should come in per- 
son to their general, and solicit his forgiveness.” ‘This they did, 
and were accordingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Asia, when he was informed of 
a change inaffairsat Rome. Young Casar, supported by the senate, 
had got the better of Antony, and had drives him out of Haly; buf, 
at the same time, he began to be no less formidable himself; for he 
Solicited the consulship contrary to law, and kept in pay an 
unecessary army. Consequently the senate, though they at 
first supported, were now dissatisfied with his measures. And as 
they beyan to cast their eyes on Brutus, and decreed or confirmed 
several provinces to him, Cesar was unser some apprehensions 
He therefore despatched messeners to Antony, and desireil thit a 
reconciliation might take place. After this te drew up his arm 
around the city, and carried the consulship, though but a bay in hit 
twentieth year, as he tells us in his Commentaries, He was no 
sooner consul than he ordered a judicial process tu issue against 
Brutus and his accomplices, for murdering the tirst magistrate in 
Rome without trial or condemnation. Lucius Cornificius was ap- 
pointed to accuse Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa accuscd Cassius ; 
neither of whom appearing, the ju were obliged to pass sentence 
against both. It is said, that when the crier, as usual, cited Brutus 
to appear, the people could not su their sighs ; and persons 
of the first distinction heard it in silent dejection, Publius Silicius 
was observed to burst into tears, and this was the cause why he was 
alterwardsproscribed, Zhe triumviri, Cesar, Antony and Lepidus, 
being now reconciled, divided the provinces amonyst them, and 
settled that list of murder, in which 200 citizens, and Cicero antongst 
the rest, were proscribed. 

When the report of these procecdings was brought into Mace- 
donia, Brutus found himself under a necessity of sending orders to 
Hortensits to kill Caius, the brother of Antony, in revenge of the 
death of Cicero, his friend, and Brutus Albinus, his kinsman, who 
was slain. This was the reason why Antony, when he had taken 
Hortensius at the battle of Philippi, slew him upon his brother's 
tomb, Brutus says, that he was more ashai of the cause of 
Cicero's death than grieved at the event: while he saw Rome cn- 
slaved more by her own fault, than by the fault of her tyrants, and 
continue a tame spectator of such scenes as ought not to have been 
beard of without horror, 

‘The army of Brutus was now considerable, and he ordered its 
route into Asia, while a fleet was preparing in Bithynia and 
Cyzicum. As he marched by land, he settled the affairs of the 
cities, and gave audience to the princes of those countries through 
which he passed. He sent orders to Cassius, who was in Syria, to 

we std 
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give up his intended journey into Egypt, and join him. On this 
eceasion he tells him, that their collecting forces to destroy the 
tyrants was not to secure an empire to themselves : but to deliver 
their fellow-citizens ; that they should never forget this great object 
of their undertaking, but, adhering to their first intentions, keep 
Italy within their eye, and hasten to rescue their country from 
oppression, 

‘assius, accordingly, set out to join him, and Brutus at the same 
time making some progress to meet him, their interview was at 
Smyma. Till this meeting they had not seen each other since they 
parted at the Pirsus of Athens, when Cassius set out for Syria, and 
Brutus for Macedonia. The forces they had respectively collected 
gue them great eee and made them confident of success,—From 

italy they had fled, like solitary exiles, without money, without 
arms, without a ship, a soldier, or a town to fly to. Yet now, in so 
short a time, they found themselves sup ed with shipping and 
money, with an army of horse and foot, and in a condition of con- 
tending for the empire of Rome. Cassius was no less respectful to 
Brutus than Brutus was to him ; but the latter would generally 
wait upon him, as he was the older man, and of a feeble constitu- 
tion. Cassius was esteemed an able soldier, but of a fiery dispos 
tion, and ambitious to command rather by fear than affection 
though, at the same time, with his familiar acquaintance, he was 
easy in his manners, and fond of raillery to excess, Brutus, on 
account of his virtue, was respected by the people, beloved by his 
friends, admired by ‘men of principle, and net hated even by his 
enemies, He was mild in his temper, and had a greatness of mind 
that was supertor to anger, avarice, and the love of pleasure. He 
was firm and inflexiblein his opinions, and sealousin every pursnit 
where justice or honour were concerned. The people had the highest 
opinion of hi rity and sincerity in every undertaking, and this 
naturallyinspired them withconfidence andaffection. Even Pompey 
the Great had hardly ever so much credit with them ; for who ever 
imagined, that, if he had conquered Ccesar, he would have sub- 
mitted to the laws, and would not have retained his power under 
the title of consul or dictator, or some more specious and popular 
name? Cassius, on the contrary, a man of violent passions and 
rapacious avarice, was suspected of exposing himself to toil and 
danger, rather from a thirst of power than an attachment to the 
Iiberties of his country, The former disturbers of the common- 
wealth, Cinna, and Marius, and Carbo, evidently set their country 
aga stake for the winner, and hardly scrupled to own that they 
fought for empire. But the very enemies of Brutus never charge 
him with this. Even Antony has been heard to say, that Brutus 
waa the only conspirator who had the sense of honour and justice 
for his motive ; and that the rest were wholly actuated by malice 
orenvy. It is clear, too, from what Brutus himself says, that he 
finally and principally relied on his own virtue. Thus be writes to 
Atticus immediately before an engagement, “That his affairs were 
in the most desirable situation imaginable ; for that either he should 
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conquer, and restore liberty to Rome, or die, and be frec from 
slavery; and that this only remained a question, Whether they 
should live or dic free men!” He adds, that Mark Antony was 
properly punished for his folly 5 who, when he might have ranked 
with the Bruti, the Cassi, and Catos, chose rather to be the under- 
Ting of Octavius ; and that if he did not fall in the approaching 
battle, they would very soon be at variance with each other. In 
which he seems to have been a true a 
Whilst they were at Smyrna, Brutus desired Cassius to let him 
have part of the vast treasure he had collected, because his own 
was chiefly expended in equipping a flect to gain the superiority at 
sea. But the friends of Cassius advised him against this; alleging, 
that it would be absurd to give Brutus that money which he had 
saved with so much frusality, and acquired with so much envy, 
merely that Brutus might increase his popularity, by distributiny 
it amongst the soldiers, Cassius, however, gave him a third of 
what he had, and then they parted fo: their respective commands. 
Cassius behaved with great severity on the taking of Rhodes; 
though, when he first cntered the city, and was saluted with the 
title of king and master, he answered, " That he was neither their 
king nor their master, but the de: ot him who would have 
been both.” Brutus demanded supplies of men and money from 
the Lycians; but Naucrates, an orator, persuaded the citics to 
rebel, and some of the inhabitants posted themselves on the hills 
with an intent to oppose the Passage of Brutus. Brutus at first 
despatched a party of horse, which surprised them at dinner, and 
killed 600 of them. But afterwards, when he had taken the 
adjacent towns and villages, he gave up the prisoners without 
ransom, and hoped to gain them to bis party by clemency. Their 
former sufferings, however, made them reject his humanity, and 
those that still resisted being driven into the city of Xanthus, were 
there besieged, As a river ran close by the town, several attempted 
to escape by swimming and diving ; but wey were prevented by 
nets let down for that purpose, which had little bells at the top, to 
give notice when any one was taken. The Xanthians afterwards 
made a sally in the night, and set fire to several of the batteriny 
engines ; but they were perceived and driven back by the Romans ; 
at the same time the violence of the winds drove the flames on te 
city, so that several houses near the battlements took fire. Drutus, 
being apprehensive that the whole city would be destroyed, sent 
his own soldiers to assist the inhabitants in quenching the fire. 
But the Lycians were seized with an incredible despair, a kind of 
frenzy which can no otherwise be described chan by calling it a 
passionate desire of death. Women and children, freemen and 
slaves, people of all ages and conditions, strove to repulse the 
soldiers as they came to their assistance from the walls. With 
their own hands they collected wood and reeds and all manner of 
combustibles, to spread the fire over the city, and encouraged its 
progress by every means in their power. Thus assisted, the flames 
+ flew over the whole with dreadful rapidity; whilst Brutus, 
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extremely shocked at this calamity, rode round the walls, and 
stretching forth his hands to the inhabitants, entreated them to 
spare themselves and their city. Regardless of his entreaties, they 
sought by every means to put an end to their lives. Men, women, 
and even children, with hi cries, leaped into the fiames. 
Some threw themselves headlong from the walls, and others fell 
spon the swords of their parents, opening their breasts, and begging 
to ‘in. 

When the city was in a great measure reduced to ashes, a 
woman was found who bad hanged herself, with her young child 
fastened to her neck, and the torch in her hand, with which she 
had fired her house. This deplorable object so much affected 
Brutus that Be wept when he was told of it, and proclaimed a 
reward to any soldier who could save a Xanthian. It is said that 
no more than 150 were preserved, and those against their will, 
Thus the Xanthians, as if fate had appointed certain periods for 
their destruction after a long course of years, sunk into that 
deplorable ruin, in which the same rash despair had involved their 
ancestors in the Persian war: for they too Sumned their city, and 
destroyed themselves, 

After this, when the Patareans likewise made resistance, Brutus 
was under anxiety whether he should besiege them ; for he 
was afraid they should follow the desperate measures of the Xan- 
thians. However, having some of their women whom he had 
taken prisoners, he dismissed them without ransom ; and those 
returning to their husbands and parents, who happened to be 

le of the first distinction, so much extolled the justice and 

eration of Brutus, that they prevailed on them to submit, and 
pat their city in his hands. adjacent cities followed their 
ample, and found that his humanity exceeded their hopes. Cassius 
compelled every Rhodian to give up all the gold and silver in his 
possession, by which he amassed 8,oootalents ; and yet he Jaid the 
public under a fine of 500 talents more ; but Brutus took only 150 
talents of the Lycians, and, without doing them any other injury, led 
his army into Tonia. Piss fia ; 

Brutus, in the course of this expedition, did many acts of justice, 
and was vigilant in the dispensation of rewards and punishments. 
An instance of this I relate, because both he himself, and 
every honest Roman, was particularly pleased with it. When 
Pompey the Great, after his overthrow at Pharsalia, fled into 
Egypt, and landed near Pelusium, the tutors and ministers of 
young Ptolemy consulted waat measures they should take on the 
occasion. But they were of different opinions. Some were for 
receiving him, others for ¢xcluding him out of Egypt. Theodotus, 
a Chian by birth, and a teacher of rhetoric by profession, who then 
attended the king in that capacity, was, for want of abler ministers, 
admitted to the council. iis man insisted that both were in the 
wrong ; those who were for receiving, and those who were for 

ing Pompey. The best measure they could take, he said, 
would be to put him to death, and concluded his speech with the 
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proverb, that dead men do not bite, The council entered into his 
opinion ; and Pom the Great, an example of the incredible 
mutability of fortune, a sacrifice to the onguments of a sophist, 
as that sophist lived afterwards to boast. Not long after, wy 

Ceesar’s arrival in Egypt, some of the murderers received their 
proper reward, and were put to death ; but Theodotus made his 
escape. Yet, though for a while he gained from fortune the poor 

i of a wandering and despicable life, he fell at last into the 
Fands of Bratus, as he was passing through’ Asia ; and, by paying 
the forfeit of his baseness, became more memorable from his death 
than from anything in his life. 

About this time Brutus sent for Cassius to Sardis, and went with 
his friends to meet him. The whole army being drawn up, saluted 
both the leaders with the title of Imperator. But, as it usually 
happens in great affairs, where many friends and many officers arc 
engaged, mutual complaints and suspicions arose between Brutus 
and Cassius. To settle these more properly, they retired into an 
apartment by themselves. xpostulations, debates, and accusa- 
tions followed ; and these were so violent that they burst into tears. 
Their friends without were su at the loudness and asperity 
of the conference ; but though were apprehensive of the conse- 
quence, they durst not interfere, use they had been expressly 
forbidden to enter. Favonius, however, an imitator of Cato, but 
rather an enthusiast than rational in his philosophy, aitempted to 
enter. The servants in waiting endeavoured to prevent him, but it 
was not easy to stop the impetuous Favonius. He was violent in 
his whole conduct, and valued himself less on his dignity asa 
senator than on a kind of cynical freedom on sa\ ing everything he 

leased ; nor was this unentertaining to those who could with 
fis impertinence. However, he broke through the door and 
entered the apartment, pronouncing, in a theatrical tone, what 
Nestor says in Homer, 

‘Young men, be ruled—I'm older than you both. 

Cassius laughed; but Brutus thrust him out, telling him that he 
pretended to be a cymic, but was in reality a dog. This, however, 
put an end to the dispute ; and for that time they parted. Cassius 
gave an entertainment in the evening, to which Brutus invited his 
friends, When they were seated, Favonius came in from bathing, 
Brutus called aloud to him, telling him that he was not invited, and 
bade him goto the lower end of the table. Favonius, notwith- 
standing, Srust bimselt in, and sat down in the middle, On that 
eccasion there was much learning and good humour in the con- 


versation, 

‘The day following, one Lucius Pella, who had been prastor, and 
employed in offices of trust, being impeached by the Sardians of 
emberaling the public money, was disgraced and condemned by 
Brutas. This was very mortifying to Cassius ; for, a little before, 
two of bis own friends had been accused of the same crime ; but 
he had absolved them in public, and contenting himself with giving 
them a private reproof, continued them in office. Of courne, he 
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charged Brutus with too rigid an exertion of the laws ata time 
when lenity was muck more politic. ruins, on the other band, 
reminded him of the ides of March, the time when they had killed 
Cwsar ; who was not, speaking, the scourge of mankind, 
but only abetted and sup; that were within his power, 
Ie bade him consider, that if the neglect of justice were in any 
tase to be connived at, it should have been done before ; and that 
they bad better have borne with the oppressions of Cessat’s friends 
than suffered the malpractices of their own to pass with impunity : 
“For then,” continued he, “we could have been blamed only for 
cowardice, but now, after all we have undergone, we shall lic 
under the imputation of injustice.” Such were the principles of 
ruts, 

When they were about to leave Asia, Brutus, it id, had an 
extraordinary apparition. Naturally watchful, sparing in his diet, 
and assiduous in business, he allowed himself but little time for 
steep. In the day he never slept, nor in the night, till all business 
was over, and, the rest bei ired, he had nobody to converse 
with. But at this time, in as he was in the operations of 
war, and solicitous for the event, he only slumbered 2 little after 
supper, and spent the rest of the night in occering Bis most urgent 
al When these were despatched, he employed himself in 
reading tfll the third watch, when the tribunes and centurions came 
to him for orders, Thus, a little before he left Asia, he was sitt 
alone in his tent, by a dum light, and at a late hour. The whole 
army lay in sleep and silence, while the general, wrapped in medita- 
tion, thought he perceived something enter his tent; turning 
towards the door, he saw a horrible monstrous spectre stand- 
ing silently by bis side. “ What art thou?” said he boldly. "Art 
thou god or man? And what is thy business with me?” The 
spectre answered, “I am thy evil genius, Brutus! | Thow wilt vet 
me at Philippi” To which he calmly replied, “PU meet thee 
there,” When the apparition was gone, he called his servants, 
who told him they had neither heard ‘any noise, nor had seen 
any vision. That night he did not go to rest, but went early 
in the morning to Cassius, and told him what had happened. 
Cassins, who was of the school of Epicurus, and used frequently 
to dispute with Brutus on these subjects, answered him thus: “It 
is the opinion of our sect, that not everything we see is real ; for 
matter is evasive, and sense deceitful, Besides, the impressions 
it receives are, by the quick and subtle influence of imagination, 
thrown into a variety of forms, many of which have no archetypes 
in nature: and this the imagination effects as easily as we may 
make an impression on wax. The mind of man, having in i 
the plastic powers, and the component parts, can fashion and vary 
its objects at pleasure. This is clear from the sudden transition of 
dreams, in which the imagination can educe from the slightest 
principles such an amazing variety of forms, and call into exercise 
all the passions of the soul. The mind is Pexpetually in_motion, 
and that mouon is imagination, or thought, But when the body, 
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as in your case, is fatigued with labour, it naturally suspends, or 
perverts the regular functions of the mind. Upon the whole, ## is 

iighly improbable that there should be any such beings as demons, 
or spirits; or that if there were such, they should assume a human 
shape or voice, orkaveany power toafectus. Atthesametime] own 
T could wish there were such beings, that we might not rely on fleets 
and armies, but find the concurrence of the gous in this our sacred 
and glorious enterprise” Such were the arguments he made use 
of to satisfy Brutus. 

'Vhen the army began to march, two eagles perched on the two 
first standards, and acompanied them as far as Philippi, being 
‘constantly fed by the soldiers; but the day before the battle they flew 
away. Brutushad: already reduced most of thenations in theseparts 
nevertheless, he traversed the sea-coast over against Thasus, that, 
any hostile power remained, he might bring it into subjection. Nor- 
banus, who was encamped in the straits near Symbolum, they sur- 
rounded in such a manner that they obliged bim to. quit the place 
Indeed, he narrowly escaped losing his whole army, wi 
certainly been the case, had not Antony come to his relief 
such amazing expedition that Brutuscould not believe itto be possible. 
Cesar, who had been kept behind by sickness, joined his army about 
ten days after. Brutus was encamped over against hima ; Cassius was 
opposite to Antony. The ‘¢ between the two armies the Romans 
call the plains of PAilippi. Two armies of Romans equal in 
numbers to these, had never before met to engage each other, 
Cresar’s was something superior in numbers: but in the splendour 
of arms and cquipage was far excceded by that of Brutus ; for 
most of their arms were of gold and silver, which their general 
had liberally bestowed upon them. Brutus, in other thi had 
accustomed his officers to frugality; but the riches which his 
soldiers carried about with them, would at once, he thought, 
add to the spirit of the ambitious, and make the covetous 
valiant in the defence of those arms, which were their principal 

It 

Caesar made a lustration of his anny within the camp, and gave 
each private mana little corn, and 5 drachmas only for the sacnifice. 
But Brutus, to show his contempt of the poverty or the avarice of 
Cesar, made a public lustration of his army in the field, and not 
only distributed cattle to each cohort for the sacrifice, but gave 50 
drachias on the occasion to each private man. Of course he was 














mare beloved by his soldiers, and were more ready to fight for 
him. It is reported, that, during the lustration, an unlucky omen 
happened to Cassius, The garland he was to wear at the sacrifice 
was presented to him, the wrong side outwards. It is said too, 
that at asolemn procession, some time before, the person who bore 
the golden image of victory before Cassius, happened to stuinble, 
and the image fell to the ‘Several bitds of ‘prey hovered 
daily about the camp, swarins of bees were seen within the 
brenches, Upon which, the soothsayers ordered the part where 
they appeared to be shut up; for Cassius, with all his Epicureaa 
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philosophy, began to be superstitious, and the soldiers were ex- 
tremely disheartened by these omens. 

For this reason Cassius was inclined to protract the war, and 
unwilling to hazard the whole of the event ona present engagement. 
What made him for this measure too was, that tl ey. were 
stronger in money and provisions, but inferior in numbers. Brutus, 
on the other hand, was, as usual, for an immediate decision ; that 
he might cither give liberty to his country, or rescue his fellow- 
citizens from the toils and exponses of war. He was encouraged 
likewise by the success his cavalry met with in several skirmishes ; 
and some instances of desertion and mutiny in the camp, brought 
over many of the friends of Cassius to his opinion, But there was 
‘ane Attellius, who still opposed an immediate decision, and advised 
to put it off till the next winter. When Brutus asked him what 
advantages he expected from that, he answered, " If I gain nothiny 
else, I shall at Icast live so much the longer.” Both Cassius an 
the rest of the officers were dis] with this answer; and it was 
Geteeoaned to sive battle the following. a cect 

rutus, that night, expressed great confidence and che ness ; 
and having passed the time of supper in philosophical conversation, 
he went to rest. Messala bate Cassius supped in private with 
some of his most intimate ; and that, contrary to bis usual 
manner, he was pensive and silent. He adds, that, after supper, 
he took him by the hand, and pressing it close, as he commonly 
did, in token of his friendship, be said in Greek,—“ Bear witness, 
jessala, that I am reduced to the same necessity with Pompey the 
Great, of hazarding the liberty of my country on one battle. Yet I 
have confidence in our good fortune, on which we ought still to 
rely, though the measures we have resolved upon are indiscreet.” 
These, Messala tells us, were the last words that Cassius spoke, 
before he bade him farewell; and that the next day, being his 
birthday, he invited Cassius to sup with him. 

Next morning, at soon as if was light, the scarlet robe, which was 
the signal for batile, was hung ont in the tents of Brutus and Cassius 
and they themselves met on the plain between the two armies. 
On this occasion, Cassius thus addressed himself to Brutus :— 
“May the gods, Brutus, make this day successful, that we may 
pass the rest of our days together in prosperity. But as the most 
important of human events are the most uncertain ; and as we may 
never sce each other any more, if we are unfortunate on this 
gecanion, tell me what is your resolution concerning flight and 

leath,” 

Brutus, answered : “In the younger and less experienced part 
of my life, I was Jed, upor. filcsophecsl principles, to condemn the 
conduct of Cato, in killing hi T thought it at once impious 
and unmanly to sink beneath the stroke of fortune, and to refuse 
the lot that had befallen us, _In my present situation, however, I 
am of a different opinion. So that if Heaven should now be un- 
favourable to our wishes, I will no longer solicit my hopes or my 
fortune, but die contented with it, such as it is, On the ides Q 
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March I devoted my life to my country ; and since that time I have 
Hived in liberty and ory At these words Cassius smiled, and em- 
bracing Brutus, said, “ Let usmarch then against theenemy ; for with 
these resolutions, though we should not conquer, we have nothing 
tofear!® They then consulted with their friends concerning the 
order of battle, Brutus desired that he might command the right 
wing, though the post was thought more proper for Cassius on 
account of ‘his experience : Cassius, however, gave it up to him, 
and placed Messala, with the best of his Icgions, in the same wing 
Brutus immediately drew out his cavalry, which were equipped with 
great magnificence, and the foot followed close upon them. 
‘Antony's soldiers were at this time employed in making a trench 
from the marsh where they were encamped, to cut off Cassius’s 
communication with the sea. Cesar lay still ia his tent, confined 
by sickness. His soldiers were far from expecting that the enemy 
would come toa pitched battle. They supposed that were 
only making excursions to harass the trench-diggers with their 
light arms ; and not perceiving that they were pouring in close 
upon them, they were astonis at the outcry they heard from the 
trenches. Brutus, in the meantit sent tickets to the several 
officers with the word of battle, rode through the ranks to 
encout his men. ‘There were few who had patience to wait for 
the wo The greatest part, before it could reach them, fell with 
toud shouts poe the enemy. This precipitate onset threw the 
army into confusion, and separated the legions. Messala’s legion 
first got beyond the Icfi wing of Cassar, and was followed by those 
that were stationed near him. In their way they did nothing more 
than throw some of the outmost ranks into disorder, and killed few 
of the enemy; their it object was to fall upon Cmsar’s camp, 
and they made directly up to it. Cesar himself, as he tells usin 
his Commentaries, had but just before been conveyed out of his 
tent ; in consequence of a vision of his friend Artorius, which 
commanded that he should be carried out of the camp. This 
made it believed that he was slain ; for the soldiers had pierced 
his empty litter in many places with darts. Those who were taken 
in the camp were put to the sword, amongst whom were 2,000 
Lacedemonian auxiliaries, Those who attacked Cuwsar’s legions in 
front easily put them to the rout, and cut three legions in pieces. 
After this, borne along with the impetuosity of victory, they nished 
into the camp at the same time with the fugitives, and Brutus was 
in the silat ss them. The yrs of Tight me ray was now ef 
unguarded, by the separation t wing, which was gone o| 
too far wa he pursuit ; and the enemy perceiving this endeavoured 
to take advantage of it. They accordingly attacked it with great 
fury, but could make no impression on the main body, whic 
ceived them with firmness and unshaken resolution. The left 
wing, however, which was under the command of Cassius, was soon 
put to the rout; for the men were in great disorder, and knew 
nothing of what had passed in the right wing, The enemy pur- 
sued him into the camp, which they plundered and destroyed, 
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though neither of their generals were present. Antony, it is said, 
to avoid the fury of the first onset, had retired into the adjoining 
marsh; and Cmsar, who had been carried sick out of the camp, 
was nowhere to be found. Nay, some of the soldiers would have 
persuaded Brutus that they had killed Caesar, describing his age 
and person, and showing him their bloody swords. 

The main body of Brutus’s army had now made prodigious 
havoc of the enemy ; and Brutus, in his department, was no less 
absolutely conqueror, than Cassius was conquered. The want of 
knowing this was the ruin of their affairs. Brutus neglected to 
relieve Cassius, because he knew not that he wanted relief, 

‘When Brutus had destroyed the camp of Cresar, and wasreturning 
from the pursuit, he was surprised that he could neither perceive the 
tent of Cassius above the rest, as usual, nor any of those that were 
about it ; for they bad been demolished by the enemy, on their 
first entering the camp. Some, who were of quicker sight than 
the rest, told him that they could perceive a motion of shining 
helmets and silver targets in the camp of Cassius, and supposed, 
from their numbers and their armour, that they could not be those 
who were left to guard the camp ; sh at the same time there 
was not so great an appearance of dead bodies as there must have 
been after the defeat of so many legions, This gave Brutus the 
first suspicion of Cassius’s misfortune ; and, leaving a sufficient 
guard in the enemy’s camp, he called off the rest from the pursuit, 
and led them, in order, to the relief of Cassius. 

The case of that general was this :—He was ined, at first, 
by the irregular conduct of Brutus’s soldiers, w began the 
attack without waiting for the command ; and, afterward: y their 
attention to plunder, whereby they neglected to surround and cut 
off the enemy. Thus dissatist he trifled with his command ; 
and, for want of vigilance, suffered himself to be surrounded by the 
enemy’s right wing ; upon which his Saralry quite, their post, and 
fied towards the sea. The foot, likewise, gan to give ways and 
though he laboured as much as jible to stop their flight, ana 
snatching an ensign from the of one of the fugitives, fixed it 
at his feet, yet he was hardly able to keep his own preetorian band 
together ; so that at length he was obliged to retire, with a very 
small number, to a hill that overlooked the plain, Yet here he 
could discover nothing ; for he was short-sighted, and it was with 
some difficulty that he could perceive his own camp plundered. 
His companions, however, saw a large detachment of horse, which 
Brutus had sent to their relief, making up to them. These Cassius 
concluded to be the enemy that were in pursuit of him : notwith- 
Standing which, he despatched Titinius to reconnoitre them. 
When the cavalry of Brutus saw this faithfal friend of Cassius ap- 
proach they shouted for joy. His acquaintance leaped from their 
horses to embrace him, and the rest rode round him with clashin; 
of arms, and all the clamorous expressions of gladness. This 
circumstance had 9 fatal effect. Cassius took it for granted, that 
Titinius was seized by the enemy, and regretted, that, through 2 
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weak desire of life, he had suffered his friend to fall into their 
hands. When he had eapressed himself to this effect, he retired 
into an empty tent, accompanied only by his freedman Pindarus, 
whom, ever since the defeat of Crassus, he had retained for oP 
ticular purpose. In that defeat he escaped out of the hands of the 
Parthians ; but now, wrapping his robe about his fice, he laid bare 
his neck, and comman: ‘indarus to cut off his head, This was 
done ; for his head was found severed from his body ; but whether 
Pindarus did it by his master’s command, has been suspected ; he- 
cause he never aherwards appeared. It was soon discoveied who 
the cavalry were, and Titinius, crowned with garlands, came to the 
place where he left Cassius. When the lamentations of his friends 
informed him of the unhappy fate of his general, he severely re- 
Poached himself for the tardiness which had occasioned it, and 
fell upan his sword, 
Bratus, when he was assured of the defeat of Cassius, made ali 
ossible haste to his relicf ; but he knew nothing of his death titl 
he came up to his camp. ‘There he lamented over his body, and 
called him /he fast of Romans: intimating, that Rome would never 
produce another man of equal spirit. He ordered his funeral to be 
celebrated at Thasus, that it might not occasion any disorder 
inthe camp. His dispersed and dejected soldiers he collected and 
encou! ; and as they had been stripped of everything by the 
enemy, he promised them 2,o00drachmas a man. This munificence 
at once encouraged and surprised them : they attended him at his 
departure with it acclamations, and complimented him as tho 
only general of the four who had not been beaten. Brutus was 
confident of victory, and the event justified that confidence : for, 
with a few legions, he overcame all that opposed him, and it 
most of his soldiers had not passed the enemy in pursuit of 
under, the battle must have becn decisive in his favour. He lost 
,000 men, including the servants, whom he calls Briges. Messala 
says, he supposes the encmy lost more than twice that number, 
And, of course, they were more discouraged than Brutus, till 
Demetrius, a servant of Cassius, went over to Antony in the 
evening, and carried him his master's robe and sword, which he 
had taken from the dead body. This so offectually encouraged 
the enemy, that they were drawn up in form of battle by break of 
day. Both camps, in the occupation of Brutus, involved him in 
difficulties. His own, full of prisoners, required a strong guard. 
At the same time many of the soldiers of Cassius murmured at their 
change of master, and the vanquished were naturally envious and 
jealous of the victors. He, therefore, thought proper to draw up 
MAT te: slaves he he ce being found h 
¢ slaves taken prisoners, being found practising wit! 
his soldiers, were put to the sword : but most of the freedmen and 
citizens were dismissed ; and he told them, at the same time, that 
they were more truly prisoners in the hands of the enemy than in 
his; with them, he said, they were slaves indeed: but with him, 
freedmen and citizens of Rome. He was obliged, however, to 
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disraiss them privately ; for they had implacable enemies amongst 
his own friends and officers. Amongst the prisoners were 
Volumnius, a mimic, and Saculio, a buffoon, of whom Brutus took 
no notice, till they were brought before him, and accused of con- 
tinuing, even in their captivity, their scurrilous jests and abusive 
language. Yet, still taken up with more important concems, he 
paid no regard to the accusation: but Messala Corvinus was of 
opinion, that they should be publicly whipped, and sent naked to 
the enemy, as proper associates and convivial companions for such 
generals, Some were entertained with the idea, and laughed; but 
Publius Casca, the first that wounded Cwsar, observed, that it was 
indecent to celebrate the obsequies of Cassius with jesting and 
laughter. “As for you, Brutus,” said he, “it will be scen what 
esteem you have for the memory of that general, when you have 
either punished or pardoned those who ridicule and revile him,” 
Brutus resented this expostulation, and said, “ Why is this business 
thrown upon me, Casca? Why do not you do what you think 
proper?” This answer was considered as an assent to their death ; 
‘80 the poor wretches were carried off and slain, 

He now gave the promised rewards to his soldiers; and after 
gently rebuking them for beginning the assault without waiting for 
the word of battle, he it if acquitted themselves 
to his satisfaction in the next engayement, he would give them up 
the cities of Lacedamon and Thessalonica to plunder. This is the 
only circumstance in his life for which no apology can be made. 
For though Antony and Czsar afterwards acted with more un- 
bounded cruelty in rewarding their soldiers ; though they deprived 
most of the ancient inhabitants of Italy of their , and gave 
them to those who had no title to them ; yet they acted consistently 
with their first principle, which was the acquisition of empire and 
arbitrary Power. But Brutus maintained such a reputation for 
virtue, that he was neither allowed to conquer, nor even to save 
himself, except on the strictest principles of honour and justice : 
more particularly since the death of Cassius, to whom, if any act of 
violence were commitied, it was generally imputed. However, as 
sailors, when their rudder is broken in a storm, substitute some 
other piece of wood in its place ; and though they cannot steer so 
well as before, do the best they can in their necessity ; 50 Brutus, 
at the bead of so vast an army, and such important affairs, un- 
assisted by any officer that was equal to the charge, was obliged to 
fhe goued gf those wee proposed taything Char might bring 
the counsel of those wi anything that might bring 
Cassie's Rip to cet 3 ia, chase were ei thong matractabs 
ingolent in the camp, for want ir gene co} ly in 
the field, from the remembrance of their defeat. ; 

The affairs of Cusar and Antony were not in a much better condi- 
tion. Provisions were scarce, and the marshy situation of their camp 
made them dread the winter. They already began to fear the in- 
conveniences of it; for the autumnal rains had fallen heavy after 
the battle, ard their tents were Alled with mire and water ; which. 
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from the coldness of the weather, immediately froze. In this situa- 
tion they received intelligence of their loss at sea.—Their fleet, 
which was coming from Italy with a lage supply of soldiers, was 
met by that of Brutus, and so totally cen that the few who 
escaped were reduced by famine to eat the sails and tackle of the 
ships, It was now determined, on Czsar’s side, that they should 
come to battle, before Brutus was made acquainted with his success. 
It appears that the fight, both by sea and land, was on the same 
day ; but, by some accident, rather than the fault of their officers, 
Brutus knew nothing of his victory till twenty days after. Had he 
been informed of it, he would never, certainly, have hazarded a 
second battle : for he had provisions for a considerable length of 
time, and his army was so advantageously posted that it was safe 
both from the injuries of the weather and the incursions of the 
enemy. Besides, knowing that he was wholly master at sea, and 
partly victorious by land, he would have had everything imaginable 
to encourage him ; and could not have been wu: to any dangerous 
measures by despair. 

But it scems that the form of government was no 
longer to subsist in Rome ; that it necessarily required amonarchy ; 
and that Providence, to remove the only man who could oppose its 
destined master, kept the knowledge of that victory from him till it 
was fe _ And yet, how Fear wal he to receiving the intelli- 

ce 1c evenii en it, a deserter, 
Samed Clodivs, exe ‘over fom, the enemy ell hin, that Cwsar 
was informed of the loss of his fleet, and that this was the reason 
of his hastening the battle. , however, was considered 
either as designing or ill-informed ; his intelligence was disre- 
garded, and he was not even admitted into the presence of Brutus, 

That night, they say, the spectre red again to Brutus, and 
assumed its former figure, but vanished without speaking. Yet 
Publius Volumuius, a philosophical man, who had borne arms with 
Brutus during the whole war, makes no mention of this prodigy ; 
though he says, that the first standard was covered with a swarm 
of bees 5 that the arm of one of the officers sweated oil of 
roses, which would not cae ape mpeg it off, He 
says, too, that émmadiately before ile, two eagles fought iss th 
Dace belween the two armies, and that there was an incredible 
silence and attention in the field, Hill that on the side of Brutus was 
Seaten and flew away. The story of the Ethiopian is well known, 
who, meeting the standard bearer opening the gate of the camp, was 
cut in pieces by the soldiers ; for ¢haf they interpreted as an ill 
omen, 

When Brutus had drawn up his army in form of battle, he parsed 
some time before he gave the word. “While he pit the 
ranks, he had suspicions of some, and heard accusations of others. 
The cavalry he found bad no ardour for the attack, but seemed 
waiting to see what the foot would do. Besides, Camulatus, & 
soldier in the highest estimation for valour, rode close by Brutus, 
and went cver to the enemy in his sight. This hurt him inexpres- 
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sibly; and partly out of a1 partly from fear of further deser- 
tion and treachery, he led bas forces against the enemy about thres 
in the afternoon. Where he fought in person he was still success- 
ful. He charged the enemy’s left wing, and, the cavalry following 
the impression which the foot had made, it was put to the rout. 
But when the other wing of Brutus was ordered to advance, the 
inferiority of their numbers made them apprehensive that they 
should be surrounded by the enemy. For this reason they ex- 
tended their ranks in order to cover more ground ; by which means 
the centre of the left wing was so much weakened that it could not 
sustain the shock of the enemy, but fled at the first onset. After 
their dispersion, the enemy surrounded Brutus, who did everything 
that the bravest and most expert general could do in his situation, 
and whose conduct at least entitled him to victory. But what 
seemed an advantage in the first ment proved. a disadvan- 
tage in the second. In the former battle, that wing of the enemy 
which was conquered was totally cut off ; but most of the men in 
the conquered wing of Cassius were saved. This, at the time, 
might appear as an advantage, but it proved a prejudice. The re- 
ae af iieke former ole them with terror and con- 
fusion, which they spread through the greatest part of the army. 

Mareus, the son of Cato, was slain fighting amidst the bravest of 
the young nobility. He scorned alike either to fly or to yield 3 but, 
avowing who he was, and assuming his father’s name, sill used his 
sword, till he fell upon the heay the slaughtered enemy. Many 
other brave men, who themselves for the preservation of 
Brutus, fell at the same time. 

Lucilius, a man of great worth, and his intimate friend, observed 
some barbarian horse riding full speed against Brutus in particular, 
and was determined to stop them, though at the hazard of his own 
life. He, therefore, told them that he was Brutus; and they be- 
lieved hitn, because he pretended to be afraid of Cresar, and desired 
to be conveyed to Antony, Exulting in their capture, and thinking 
themselves peculiarly fortunate, they carried him along with them 
‘by night, having previously sent an account to Antony of their 
success, who was italtely Pleased with it, and came out to them. 
Many others, likewise, when they heard that Brutus was brought 
alive, assembled to see him, And some pitied his misfortunes, 
while others accused him of an inglorious meanness, in suffering 
the love of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
‘When he approached, and Antony was deliberating in what manner 
he should receive Brutus, Lucilius first addressed him, and, with 
great intrepidity, said, “‘ Antony, be assured that Brutus neither is 
nor will be taken by an enemy. Forbid it, Heaven, that fortune 
should have such a ‘triumph over virtue! Whether he shall be 
found alive or dead, he will be found in a state becoming Brutus. 
1 imposed on your soldiers, and am prepared to suffer the worst you 
can inflict upon me.” Thus spoke Lucifius, to the no small astonish- 
ment of those that were present. When Antony, addressing liim- 
lf to those that brought him, said, “J perceive, fellow soldiers, 
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that you are angry at this imposition of Luciliuz. But you have 
really gota better booty than. intended. You sought an enemy ; 
but you have brought me a friend. I know not how I should have 
treated Brutus, had you bronght him alive ; but lam sure that it 
is better to have such a man as Lucilius for a friend than for an 
enemy,” When he said this, he embraced Lucilins, recommending 
him to the care of one of his friends ; and he ever after found him 
faithful to his interest. 

Brutus, attended by a few of his officers and friends, having 
passed a brook that was overhung with cliffs, and shaded with 
trees, and being overtuken by night, stopped in a cavity under a 
large rock. There, casting his eyes on the heavens, which were 
covered with stars, he repeated two verses, one of which, Volumnius 
tells us, was this — 


Forgive not, Juve, the cause of thls distress.—Fuxirrumy, Jfetea, 


The other, he says, had escaped his memory. Upon enumerating 
the several friends that had fallen before his eyes in the battle, he 
sighed deeply at the mention of Flavius and Labeo ; the latter of 
whom was his lieutenant, and the former master of the band ol 
artificers. In the meanwhile one of his attendants being thirsty, 
and observing Brutus in the same condition, tovk his heimet, and 
went to the Lrook for water. At the same time a noise was heard 
on the opposite bank, and Vulumnius and Dardanus the armour- 
Vearer went to sce what it was. In ashort time they teturned, and 
asked for the water: “It is all drank up,” said Brutus, with a 
smile; “but another helmet-fall shail be fetched.” | The man who 
had brought the first water was therefore sent again ; but he was 
wounded by the enemy, and made his escape with difficulty. 

As Brutus supposed that he had not lost many men in the battle, 
Statilius undertook to make his way through the enemy (for there 
was no other way) and sec in what condition their camp was, If 
things were safc there, he was to hold up a torch for a’signal, and 
return, He got safe to the camp ; for the torch was held up, But 
a long time elapsed and he did not return. “ If Statilius were 
alive,” said Brotus, “he would be here.” In his return, he fell into 
the enemy's hands and was slain, 

The night was now far spent ; when Brutus, leaning his head to- 
wards his servant Clitus, whispered something in his ear. Clitns 
made no answer, but burst into tears, After that he took his 
armour-bearer Dardanus aside, and said something to him in 
private, At last, addressing himself to Volumnius in Greck, he 
entreated him, in memory of their common studies ant exercises, 
to put his hand to his sword, and help him to give the thrust. 
Volumnius, as well as several others, refused : and one of thein 
observing that they must necessarily fy: “ We must fly, indeed,” 
said Brutus, rising hastily, “ut net with our fect, but with our 
Aands” He then took each of them by the hand, and spoke 
with great appearance of cheerfulness, to the following purpose. 
“Itis an infinite satisfaction to me, that all my friends have 
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faithfol. If I am angry with fortune, it is for the sake of my 
country, Myself I esteem more happy than the conquerors ; not 
only in respect of the past, but in my present situation, I shalt 
leave behind me that reputation for virtue, which they, with all 
their wealth and power, will never acquire. For posterity will not 
scruple to believe and declare, that they were an abandoned set of 
men, who destroyed the virtuous for the sake of that empire to 
which they had no right.” After this he entreated them severally 
to provide for their own safety; and withdrew with only two or 
three of his most intimate friends, One of these was Stritto, with 
whons he first became acquainted when he studied rhetoric, This 
friend he placed next to himself, and layin, hold of the hilt of 
his ‘with both kis hands, he fell upon the point, and died. 
Some say that Strato, at the earnest request of Brutus, turned 
aside his head, and held the sword ; upon which he threw himself 
with such violence, that, entering ‘at his breast, it passed quite 
through his body, and he immediately expired, 

Messala, the friend of Brutus, after he was reconciled to Caesar, 
took occasion to recommend Strato to his favour. “This,” said 
he, with tears, “is the man who did the last kind office for my dear 
Brutus.” Ceasar received him with kindness; and he was one of 
those brave Greeks who afterwards attended him at the battle of 
Actinm, Of Messala, it is said, that when Coosar observed he had 
been a a Lily a than he iad boca 
against him at |, he answered, ave always taken the 
best and justest side ‘When Antony found the body of Brutus, 
he ordered it to be covered with the richest robe be had: and that 
being stolen, he put the thief to death, The ashes of Brutus he 
sent to his mother Servilia. 

With regard to Porcia his wife, Nicolaus the philosopher, and 
Valerius Maximus} tell us, that being prevented from that death 
she wished for, by the constant vigilance of her friends, she 
snatched some burning coals from the fire, and shut them close in 
her mouth till she was suffocated. Notwithstanding, there is a 
letter from Brutus to his friends, still extant, in which he laments 
the death of Porcia ; and complains that their neglect of her must 
have made her prefer death to the continuance of her illness. 
So that Nicolaus appears to have been mistaken in the time, at 
least, if this epistle be authentic; for it describes Porcia’s dis- 
temper, her conjugal affection, and the manner of her death. 
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ANTONY. 


THE grandfather of Mark Ant was Antony the orator, who 
followed the faction of Sylla, and was put to death by Marius, 
His father was Antony, surnamed the Cretan, a man of no fi 
‘or consequence in the political world,? but distinguished fo 
tegrity, benevolence, and liberality; of which the follow: 
circumstance is a sufficient proof. His fortune was not lar 
his wife, therefore, very prudently laid some restraint on his muni- 
ficent disposition, An acquaintance of his, wbo was under some 
pecuniary difficulties, applied to him for assistance. Antony, having 
no money at command, ordered his boy to bring hima silver basin, 
full of water, under a pretence of shaving. After the boy was dis- 
missed, he gave the basin to his friend, and bade him make what 
use of it he thought proper. The disappearance of the basin 
occasioned no small commotion in the family; and Antony findin; 
his wife prepared to take a seveie account of the servants, begge 
her pardon, and told her the truth. 

His wife’s name was Julia; she was of the family of the Caesars, 
affd a woman of distinguished merit and modesty. Under her 
auspices Mark Antony received his education; when, after the 
death of his father, she married Cornelius Lentulus, whom Cicero 
put to death for engaging in the conspiracy of Cataline. This was 

¢ origin of that lasting enmity which subsisted between Cicero 
and Antony. The latter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even 
obliged to beg the body of Cicero's wife for interment. But this is 
not true ; for none of those who suffered on the same occasion, 
under Cicero, were refused this privilege. Antony was engaging in 
his person, and was unfortunate enough to fall into the good graces 
and friendship of Curio, a man who was devoted to cvery species 
of licentiousness, and who, to render Antony the more dependent 
on him, led him into all the excesses of indulying in wine and 
women, and all the expenses that such indulgences are attended 
with, ‘Of course, he was soon deeply involved in debt, and owed at 
least two hundred and fifty talents, while he was a very young man. 
Curio was bound for the payment of this money; and his father 
ing informed of it, banished Antony from his house. Thus dis- 
missed, he attached himself to Clodius, that ilent and audacious 
tribune, who threw the state into such dreadful disorder ; till weary 
of his mad measures, and fearful of his opponents, he passed into 
Greece, where he employed himself in military exercises and the 
study of eloquence, The Asiatic style? was much in vogue, 
1 Valerius Marimos Antony ie, 
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and Antony fell naturally into it ; for it was c jondent with his 
manners, which were vain, pompous, insolent, and assuming. 

In Greece he received an invitation from Gabinius the proconsul, 
to make a campaign with him in Syria? ‘This invitation he re- 
fused to accept, as a private man ; but being appointed to the 
command of the cavalry, he attended him, His first operation was 

‘inst Aristobulus, who bad excited the Jews to revolt. He was 
the first who scaled the wall; and this he did in the highest part, 
He drove Aristobulus from all his forts; and afterwards with a 
handful of men, defeated his numerous army ina pitched battle. 
Most of the enemy were slain, and Aristobulus and his son were 
taken prisoners. Upon the conclusion of this war, Gabinius was 
solicited by Ptolemy to carry his arms into Egypt, and restore him 
to his kingdom.? The reward of this service was to be ten 
thonsand talents, Most of the officers disapy d of the ex- 
pedition; and Gabinius himself did not ily enter into it, 
though the money pleaded strongly in his behalf, Antony, 
ever, ambitious of great enterprises, and vain of gratifyi 
supplant king, used every means to draw Gabinius into the service, 
an iled. It was the general opinion, that the march tu 
Pelusium was more dangerous than the war that was to follow. For 
they were to pass over a sandy and unwatered country by the filthy 
marsh of Serbonis, whose ooze the Egyptians call the 
txhalations of Typhon ;_ the itis probably no more than the 
Urainings of the Red Sea, which is there separated from the 
Mediterranean only by a small neck of land, 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, not only seized 
the straits, but took the large city of Pelusium, and made the garri- 
son prisoners. By this operation he at once ed a secure 
passage for the army, a: fair prospect of victory for their general. 
‘The same love of glory which was so serviceable to his own party, 

‘on this occasion, advantageous to the enemy. For when 
Ptolemy entered Pelusium, in the rage of ree e would have 
put the citizens to death, but Antony resolutely opposed it, and 
prevented him from executing his horrid purpose. In the several 
actions where he was concerned, he gave distinguished proofs of 
his conduct and valour, but especially in that manccuvre where, 
by wheeling about and attacking the enemy inthe rear, he enabled 

ose who charged in front to gain a complete victory. For this 
action he received suitable honours and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaus, who fell in the battle, 
was taken notice of even by the common men. He had been his 
intimate friend, and connected with him inthe rights of hospitality; 
and though he was obliged, by his daty, tc 3} im in the 
field, he no sooner heard that he was fallen, than he ordered search 
to be made for his body, and interred it with regal magnificence. 
This conduct made him respected in Alexandria, and admured by the 











ina Gabinins was eounl in the veer of Rome 635 : and the year follosing he went 
onto Gyria, Dion. L xaxiz. 
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Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a graceful length of 
beard, a/large forehead, an aquiline nose ; and upon the whol 
the same manly aspect that we see in the pictures and statues 
Hercules, There was, indeed, an ancient tradition, that his famil; 
was descended from Hercules, by a son of his called Anteon ; anc 
it_was no wonder if Antony sought to contirm this opinion, by 
affecting to resemble him in his air and his dress. Thus when he 
appeared in public, he wore his vest girt on the hips, a large sword, 
and over alla coarse mantle. That kind of conduct which woutd 
seem disagreeable to others, rendered him the darling of the army. 
He talked with the soldiers in their own swaggering and ribbal 
atrain—ate and drank with them in lic, and would stand to 
take his victuals at their common le. He was pleasant on the 
subject of his amours, ready in assisting the intrigues of others, and 
easy under the raillery to which he was subjected by his own, ” Ilis 
liberality to the soldiers and to his friends was the first foundation 
of his advancement, and continued to support him in that power 
which he was otherwise weakening by a thousand irre,tularities. 
One instance of his liberality 1 must mention: he had ordered twa 
hundred and fifty thousand drachmas (which the Romans call 
decies) to be given to one of his fricnds; his steward, who was 
startled at the scrayagence of the sum, laid the silver in a heap, 
that he might see it as he passed. He saw it and inquired what it 
was for; “Itis the sum,” answered the steward, “ that you ordered 
for a present.” Antony perceived his envious design, and, to 
mortify him still more, said coolly, “I really thought the sum would 
have made a better igure. It is too little ; let it be doubled.” 
‘This, however, was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey was with the senate, 
‘The people were for bringing Cesar with his army out of Gaul, 
Curia, the friend of Antony, who had changed sides, and joined 
Caesar, brought Antony likewise over to his interest. The influence 
he had obtained by his eloquence, and by that profusion of moncy in 
which he was supported by Ceesar, enabled him to make Antony 
tribune of the people, and aftcrwards augur. Antony was no sooner 
in power than Cesar found the advantage of his services. In the 
first place he opposed the consul Marcellus, whose design was to 
give Pompey the command of the old legions, and at the same 
time to empower him to reise new ones, On this occasion he ob- 
tained a decree, that the rorces then on foot should be sent into 
Syria, and join Bibulus in carrying on the war against the Parthians, 
and that none should give in their names to serve under Pompey. 
Qn another occasion, when the senate would neither receive 
Ceesar’s letters, nor suffer them to be read, he read them by virtue 
of his tribunitial authority ; and the requests of Cmsar appearing 
moderate and reasonable, by this means he got over many to his 
interest. Two questions were at length put in the senate ; one, 
“ Whether Pompey should dismisshis army;” the other, “ Whether 


4 The seme story is told of Alexander. 
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Cesar should give up his.” There were but a few votes for the 
former, a large majority for the latter, Then Antony stood w 
and put the question, “ Whether both Cesar and Pompey should 
not Simian f ir armies? ‘This mation a Tecelved with great 
acclamations, and Antony was jired to put it to 
the vote. This being o by the consuls, the friends Pea 
made other proposals, which seemed by no means unreasonable : 
But they were overruled by Cato,! and Antony commanded by 
Lentulus the consul to Jeave the house. He left them with bitter 
execrations ; and disguising himself like a servant, accompanied 
only by Quintus Cassius, he hired a carriage and went immediately 
to Cesar, As soon as they arrived, they exclaimed that nothing 
was conducted at Rome according to order or law, that even the 
tribunes were refused the privilege of speaking, and whoever would 
rise a b aetenee of the right must be expelled, and exposed to per- 
son! ger. 

Cesar, upon this, mmrched his army into Italy, and hence it was 
observed by Cicero, in his Philippics, that Antony was no less the 
cause of the civil war in Rome, felen had been of the Trojan 
war! There is, however, but little truth in this assertion. Casar 
‘was not so much a slave to the impulse of resentment as to enter 
on so desperate a measure, if it not been premeditated. Nor 
would he have carried war into the bowels of his country, merely 
‘because he saw Antony and Cassius flying to him in a mean dress 
and a hired carriage. At the same time, these things might give 
some colour to the commencement of those hostilites which had 
been long determined. Casar’s motive was the same which had 
before driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins of human 
Bind, the insatiable lust of empire the frantic ambition of being the 
first man Ls earth, which he knew he could not be while Pompey 
was yet alive. 

‘As soon as he was arrived at Rome, and had driven Pompey out 
of Italy, his first design was to attack his legions in Spain, and 
having a fleet jn readiness, to go afterwards in pursuit of Pompey 
himself, while, in the meantime, Rome was left to the government 
of Lepidus the ‘Or, a Traly “y the the army rk aan of 

tony the tribune, Antony, sociability of his disposito 
soon made Mimself agreeable to the soldiers; for he ate and 
drank with them, made them presents to the utmost of his 
ability, To others, his conduct was less acceptable. He was too 
indolent to attend to the cause of the injured, too violent and 
t00 impatient when he was a) 40 on business, and infamous for 
his aduiteries. In short, though there was nothing tyrannical 
in the government of Casar, it was rendered odious by the ill 
conduct of his friends; and as Antony had the greatest share of 
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the power, 20 he bore the greatest of the blame, Czsar, not- 
witstanding, on his reture fom Spain, connived at his irregular. 
ities ; and indeed, in the military appointment he had given him, 
he had not judged improperly ; for Anéony was a brave, skilful, 
and active general, 

Czesar embarked at Brundusium, sailed over the Ionian sea with 
a small number of troops, and sent back the ficet, with orders that 
Antony and Gabinius should put the army on board, and proceed 
as fast as possible to Macedonia. Gabintus was afraid of the sca, 
for it was winter, and the passage was dangerous, He therefore 
marched his forces a long way round by land. Antony, on the 
other hand, being apprehensive that Cassar might be surrounded 
and overcome by his enemies, beat off Libo, who lay at anchor in 
the mouth of the haven of Brundusium. By sending out several 
small vessels, he encompassed Libo’s galleys separately, and obliged 
them to retire. By this means he found an opportunity to embark 
about 20,000 foot and 800 horse, and with these he set sail, The 
enemy discovered and made up to him ; but he escaped by favour 
of a strong gale from the S., which made the sea so rough that the 
porsuers could not reach him, The same wind, however, at first 

rove him upon a rocky shore, on which the sea bore so hard that 
there appeared no hope of escaping shipwreck ; but after a little, 
it turned to the S.W., and, blowing from land to the main sea, 
Antony sailed in safety, with the satisfaction of seeing the wrecks 
of the encmy's fleet scattered along the coast. The storm had 
driven their ships upon the rocks, and many of them went to pieces, 
Antony made his advantage of this disaster ; for he took several 
prisoners and a considerable . He likewise made himself 
master of the town of Lissus ; and, by the seasonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, the affairs of Cwsar wore a more promising aspect, 

Antony distinguished himself in every battle that was fought, 
Twice he stopped the army in its flight, brought them back to 
the charge and gained the victory ; so that, i point of military re- 
futation, he was inferior only to Cesar. What opinion Casar had 
of his abilities appeared in the last decisive battle at Pharsalia ; he 
led the right wing himself, and gave the left to Antony, as to the 
ablest of his officers. After this battle, Cussar being appointed 
dictator, went in pursuit of Pompey, and sent Antony to Rome in 
character of general of the horse. This officer is nead in power to 
the dictator, and in his absence he commands alone. For, after the 
election of @ dictator, all other magistrates, the tribunes only ex- 
cepted, are divested of their authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a young man who was fond of 
innovations, proposed a law for abolishing debts, and solicited his 
friend Antony, who was ever ready to gratify the people, to join 
him in this measure. On the other hand, Asinius and Trebeilius 
dissuaded him from if Antony hay ed, at this time, to suspect 
a criminal connection between Dolabella and his wife, whom, on 
that account, he dismissed, she was his first cousin, and 
daughter to Caius Antonius, who had been colleague with Ciccra, 
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In consequence of this, he joined Asinius and opposed Dolabella, 
‘The latter had taken possession of the forum, with a design to pass 
his law by force, and Antony being oxdered. by the senate to repel 
force with force, attacked him, ki several of his men, and lost 
some of his own. 

By this action he forfeited the favour of the people: but this 
was not the only thing that rendered him obnoxious; for men of 
sense and virtue, as Cicero observes, could not but condemn hisnoc- 
turnal revels, his enormous extravagance, his scandalous lewdness. 
his sleeping in the day, his walks to carry off the qualms of de- 
bauchery, and his entertainments on the marriages of players and 
buffoons, It is said, that after drinking all night at the wedding 
of Hippias the player, he was summoned in the morning upon 
business to the forum, when, through a little too much repletion, 
he was unfortunate cnough, in the presence of the people, to return 
part of his evening fare by the way it had entered ; and one of his 

friends received it in his gown. Sergius the player had the greatest 
interest with him ; and Cytheris a lady of the same profession, 
had the man: ent of his heart. She attended him in his ex- 
cursions; and her e: ip was by no meansinferior to his mother’s, 
The people were offen led at the ip of his travelling plate, which 
was more fit for the ornament of a triumph ; at his erecting te 
on the road by groves and rivers, for the most luxurious dinners; 
at his chariots drawn by lions; and at his lodging his ladies of 
pleasure and female musicians in the houses of modest and sober 
ple, This dissatisfaction at the conduct of Antony could not 
ut be increased by the comparative view of Cesar. While the 
latter was supporting the fatigues of a military life, the former was 
indulging himself in all the dissipation of luxury ; and, by means 
of his delegated power, insulting the citizens. 

This conduct occasioned a variety of disturbances in Rome, and 
gave the soldiers an opportunity to abuse and plunder the People. 
‘Therefore, when Cxxsar returned to Rome, he pardoned Dolabella ; 
and being created consul the third time, he took Lepidus, and not 
Antony his colleague. Antony purchased Pompey’s house ; 
‘but, wi he was required to make the payment, expressed 
himself in angry terms ; and this he tells us was the reason 
why he would not go with Cesar into Africa. His former services 
he thought insufficiently repaid, Cesar, however, by his disappro- 
bation of Antony's conduct, seems to have thrown some restraint 
on his dissolute manner of life. He now took it into his head to 
tarry, and made choice of Fulvia, the widow of the seditious 
Clodius, a woman by no means adapted to domestic employments, 
nor even contented with ruling her husband asa private man. 
Fulvia’s ambition was to govern those that goyemed: and to com- 
mand the leaders of armies. It was to Fulvia, therefore, that 


was obliged for teaching Antony due submission to 
fomale authori, He had gone through such a course of dis. 
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He endeavoured, however, to amuse the violent spirit of Fulvia 
by many whimsical and pleasant follies. When Cosar, after his 
Suiccess in Spain, was on his return to Rome, Antony, amongst 
others, went to meet him ; but a report prevailing that Cesar was 
killed, and that the enemy was marching into Italy, he returned 
immediately to Rome, and, in the disguise of a slave, went ta his 
house by night, pretending that he had letters from Antony to 
Fulvia. He was introduced to her with his head muffled up; and, 
before she received the letter, she asked, with impatience, if Antony 
were well. He presented the letter to her in silence ; and, while 
she was opening it, he threw his arms around her neck and kissed 
her. We mention this as one instance out of many of his pleasan- 
tries, ‘ 

‘When Cesar returned from Spain, most of the principal citizens 
went some days journey to meet him; but Antony met with the 
most distinguished reception, and had the honour to ride with 
Cwsar in the same chariot. After them came Brutus Albinus, and 
Octavius, the son of Cesar’s sister, who was aflerwards called 
Augustus Casar, and for many years was emperor of Rome. 
Cwsar being created consul for the fifth time, chose Antony for his 
colleague ; but as he intended to quit the consulship in favour of 
Dolabella, he acquainted the senate with his resolution. Antony, 
notwithstanding, opposed this measure, and loaded Dolabella wit 
the most flagrant reproaches, Dolabella did not fail to return the 
abuse ; and Cassar, offended at their indecent behaviour, put off 
the affair till another time. When it was in proposed, Antony 
insisted that the omens from the flight of birds were against the 
measure Thus Casar was obliged to give up Dolabella, who was 
not a little mortified at his disappointment, It appears, however, 
that Ceesar had as little regard for Dolabella as he had for Antony; 
for when both were accused of designs against him, he said con- 
temptuously enough, “It is not these flat sleek fellows I am afraid 
of, but the pale and the lean;” by which be meant Brutus and 
Cassius, who afterwards put him to death, Antony, without in- 
tending it, gave them a pretence for that undertaking ; When the 
Romans were celebrating the Lupercalia, Cmsar, in a triumphal 
babi, ‘sat on the ona uy ose the race. On iiied cath oil an 

e young nobility an: magistracy, anointed with oil, an 
having white thongs in their hands, run about and strike, as in 
sport, every one they meet : Antony was of the number, but re- 
gardless of the ceremonies of the institution, he took a garland of 
Jaurel, and wreathing it in a diadem, ran to the rostrum, where, 
being lifted up by his companions, he would have placed it on the 
head of Cwsar, intimating thereby the conveyance of regal power. 
Cwsar, however, seemed to the offer, and was therefore 
applauded by the people. Antony persisted in his design ; and for 
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some time there was a contest between them, while he that offered 
the diadem had the applause of his friends, and he that refused it 
the acclamations of the multitude. Thus, what is singular enough, 
while the Romans endured everything that regal power could inpors, 
they dreaded the name of Ring, as desiructive of their liberty. 
Cesar was much concerned at this transaction ; and, uncovering 
his neck, he offered his life to any one that would take it. At 
length the diadem was placed on one of his statues, but the tri- 
bunes took it off; upon which the le followed them home 
with great acclamations, owever, Cesar showed 
that he resented this, by turning those tribunes out of office. The 
enterprise of Brutus and Cassius derived strength and encourage- 
ment from these circumstances. To the rest of their friends, 
whom they had selected for the purpose, they wanted to draw over 
Antony, “Trebonius only objected to him ; he informed them that 
in their journey to meet Ceasar, he had been generally with him ; 
that he had sounded him on this business by Fins, which, though 
cautious, were intelligible ; and that he always expressed his dis- 
approbation, though he never betrayed his secret. Upon this it 
was Proposed that Antony should fall at the same time with Cessar; 
‘but Brutus opposed it. An action undertaken in support of justice 
and the laws, he very Properly thought, should have nothing. ‘unjust 
attending it. Of Antony, however, were afraid, both in 
respect of his personal valour, and the influence of his e ; and 
it was agreed, that when Casar was in the house, and they were 
on the point of executing their purpose, Antony should be amused. 
without by some pretended discourse of business. 

‘When, -in consequence of these measures, Casar was slain, 
Antony absconded in the disguise of a slave ; but after he foun 
that the conspirators were assembled in the Capitol, and had no 
farther designs of massacre, he invited them to come down, and 
sent his son to them asa hostage. That night Cassius supped with 
him, and Brutus with Lepidus. ‘The day following he assembled 
the ‘senate, when he proposed that an act of amnesty should be 

assed ; and that provinces should be assigned to tus and 
esiug, The senate confirmed this, and, at the same time, ratified 
the acts of Casar. Thus Antony acquitted himself in this difficult 
affair with the highest reputation; and, by saving Rome froma 
civil war, he proved himself a very able and valuable politician. 
But the intoxication of glory drew him off from these wise and 
moderate counsels : and, from his influence with the people, he felt 
that if Brutus were borne down, he should be the first man in 
Rome. With this view, when Cssars body was exposed 
in the forum, he undertook the customary funeral oration ; and 
when he found the people affected with his encomiums on the 
deceased, he endear still more to excite their compassion, by 
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all that was pitiable or aggravating in the massacre. For this 
pespose: in the close of his oration, he took the robe from the dead 

ly, and held it up to them, bloody as it was, and pierced through 
with weapons ; nor did he hesitate, at the same time, to cai! the 
perpetrators of the deed villains and murderers, This had such an 
effect upon the people that they immediately tore up the benches 
and the tables in the forwm, to make a pile for the body, After 
they had duly disch: the funeral rites, they snatched the burn- 
ing brands from the pile, and went to attack the houses of the con- 
spirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Casar’s friends 
joined Antony. Calphurnia, the relict of Caesar, entrusted him 
with her treasure, which amounted to 4,000 talents, All Cosar's 

pers, which contained a particular account of his designs, were 
likewise delivered up to him. Of these he madea very ingenious 
use; for, by inserting in them what names he thought proper, he 
made some of his fiends magistrates, and others senators ; some 
he recalled from exile, and others he dismissed from prison, on 
pretence that all these things were so ordered by Casar. ‘The 

eople that were thus favor the Romans ci Charonites ;+ 
Pecause, to support their title, had recourse to the registers of 
the dead. The power of Antony, in short, was absolute: he was 
consul himself, his brother Caius was prictor, and his brother 
Lucius tribune of the people. 

Such was the state of affairs when (ctayius, who was the son of 
Coosar's sister, and appointed his heir hy will, arrived at Rome 
from Apollonia, where he resided when his uncle was killed. He 
first visited Antony as the friend of his uncle, and spoke to him 
concerning the money in his hands, and the acy of 75 
drachmas left to every Roman citizen. Antony paid little regard 
to him at first ; and told him, it would be Iness for an in- 
experienced young man, without friends, to take upon him so im- 
portant an oifice as that of being executor to Cesar. 

Octavius, however, was not thus repulsed : he still insisted on 
the money; and Antony, on the other hand, did everything to 
mortify and affront him. ‘He opposed him in his application for 
the tribuneship ; and when he made use of the golden chair, which 
had been Granted by the senate to his uncle,* he threatened, that 
unless he desisted to solicit the he would commit him to 
prison. But when Octavius joined Cicero and the rest of Antony’s 
enemies, and by their means obtained an interest in the senate; 
when he continued to dint court to the people, and drew the 
veteran soldiers from their quarters, Antony thought it was time 
fo scccmamodete ; and for this purpose gave him a meeting in the 

‘apit 
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An accommodation took place, but it was soon destroyed, for that 
night Antony dreamed that his right hand was thunderstruck ; and 
ma few days after he was informed that Octavius bad a design on 
his life, e latter would have justified himself, but was not be- 
lieved, so that, of course, the breach became as wide as ever, 
They now went immediately over Italy, and endeavoured to be be- 
forehand with each other, in securing, by rewards and promises, 
the old troops that were in different quarters, and such legions as 
were still on foot. 

Cicero, who had then considerable influence in the city, incensed 
the people against Antony, and prevailed on the senate to declare 
him a public enemy ; to send the rods and the rest of the preetorial 
ensigns to young Cassar, and to commission Hirtius and Pansa, the 
consuls, to drive Antony out of Italy, The two armies caaged 
near Modena; and Cesar was present at the battle. Both the 
consuls were slain ; but Antony was defeated ; in his flight he vas 
reduced to great extremities, particularly by famine. Distress, 
however, was to him, a school of moral improveinent ; and Antony, 
in adversity, was’ almost a man of virtue. Indeed it is 
common for men under misfortunes to have a clear idea of 
their duty ; but a change of conduct is not always the consequence. 
On such occasions they too often fall back into their former man- 
ners, through the inactivity of reason, and infirmity of mind. But 
Antony was even a pattern for his soldiers. From all the varieties 
of luxurious living, he came with readiness to drink a little stinking 
water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of the desert. Nay, 
it is said, that (hey ate the very bark of the trees; and, that in 
passing the Alps, they fed on creatures that had never been 
ree:  seeiga — Lepidus, wh ded thi 

tony’s design was to joi: dus, who comman: @ SIT) 
on the other side of the 3 and he had a reasonable prospect 
of his friendship, from the good offices he had done him with 
Julius on 7 en he came within a yt distance | of _ be 
encamped ; but receiving no encouragement, he res to hazar 
all upon a single cast. His hair was uncombed, and his beard, 
which he had not shaven since his defeat, was long. In this for- 
lorn figure, with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he came to 
the camp of Lepidus, addressed himself to the soldiers, 
While some were affected with his appearance, and others with his 
eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the consequence, ordered the trum- 
pets to sound, that he might no longer be heard. This, however, 
contributed to heighten the compassion of the soldiers ; so that 
they sent Leelius and Clodius in the dress of those ladies who hired 
out their favours to the army, to assure Antony, that ifhe had 
resolution enough to attack the camp of Lepidus, he would meet 
with many who were not only ready toreceive him, but, if he should 
>-desire it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not suffer any violence to 
be upffered to dus ; but the day following, at the head of his 
{roop's, ae crossed the river which lay between the two camps, and 
had th®) ‘satisfaction to see lus’s soldiers all the while 
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stretching out their bends to him, and making way through the 
entrenchments. 

‘When he had possessed himself of the camp of Lepidus, he 
treated him with great humanity. He saluted him by the name of 
father ; and though, in reality, everything was in his own power, he 
secured to him the title and the honours of general. This conduct 
brought over Munatius Plancus, who was at the head of a con- 
siderable force at no great distance. Thus Antony was once more 
very powerful, and returned into Italy with 17 entire legions of foot, 
and 10,000 horse. Besides these, he left six legions as a garrison 
in Gaul, under the command of Varius, one of his convivial com- 
panions, whom they called Cotyoad 

Octavius, when he found that Cicero’s object was to restore the 
liberties of the commonwealth, soon abandoned him, and came to 
an accommodation with Antony, They met together with Lepidus, 
in a small river island,? where the conference lasted three days, 
The empire of the world was divided amongst them like a paternal 
inheritance ; and this they found no difficully in settling, But whom 
they should kill, and whom they should spare, it was not so easy to 
adjust, » aile cach was for saving his respective friends, and putting 
to deatu hisenemies, At jength thei resentment against the latter 
overcame their kindness for the former. Octavius gave up Cicero 
to Antony; and Axntony sacrificed hit uncle Lucius Casar to 
Obevius; while Lepidus had the lege of putting to death 


his own brother Paulus, others say, that Lepidus 
gave up Paulus to them,? though they had required him to put 
jim to death himself, 1 believe there never was anything so 


atrocious, or so execrably savage as this commerce of murder ; for 
while a friend was given up for an enemy received, the same action 
murdered at once the friend and the encmy ; and the destruction 
of the former was still more horrible, because it had not even re- 
seutment for its apology. 

‘When this confed had taken place, the army desired it might 
be confirmed by some alliance : and Ceesar, therefore, was to marry 
Claudia, the daughter of Fulvia, Antony's wife. As soon as this 
was determined, they marked down such as they intended to put to 
death ; the number of which amounted to three hundred. en 
Cicero was slain, Antony ordered his head, and the hand with 
which he wrote his Philippics, to be cut off; and when they were 
presented him, he laughed, and exulted at the sight. After he was 
satiated with looking upon them, he ordered them to be placed on 
the rosirain the forwm. But this insult on the dead was, in fact, 
an abuse of his own good and of the power it had placed in 
his handss When his uncle ‘ius Caesar was pursued by his 


2From a half pint bumper;s Greek of Lepidus, who ‘the least 
ad Leyldus who aa certalaiy 


Jn the Rhine, not far from Bol- 4 Were thers avy clronmstence tu 
oma, Antony's life that could ba eatesmed a 
‘4 Tho former Enelsh instance of trus magnanimity, the total 
not to have omitted this beceue it want 


somewhat sufte.t at least the character 
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murderers he fled for refuge to his sister ; and when the pursuers 
had broken into the house, and were forcing their way into his 
chamber, she placed herself at the door, and, stretching forth her 
lands, she cried,“ You shal aot ill Lucius Cvear tll you have 

irst kil mother of your genet y this means 
saved her brother, 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans; but Anton: 
bore the greater blame ; for he was not only older than Caesar, ant 
more powerful than Lepidus, but, when he was no longer under 
difficulties, he fell back into the former irregularities of his life. 
His abandoned and dissolute manners were the more obnoxious to 
the people by his living in the house of Pompey the Great, 2 man 
no less distinguished by his temperance and modesty, than by the 
honour of three triumphs. They were mortified to see these 
shut with insolence against magistrates, generals, and ambas- 
sadors; while they were open to players, jugglers, and sottish 
sycophants, on whom he spent the greatest part of those treasures 
he had amassed by rapine. Indeed, the triumvirate were by no 
means scrupulous about the manner in which they procured their 
wealth, seized and sold the estates of those who had been 
proscribed, and, by false defrauded their widows 
and orphans. They burdened the people with insupportable im- 
Positions ; and being informed that /arge sums of money, the pro- 
perly both of strangers and citizens, were Aeposied in’ the 
hands of the vestals, they took them away by violence. When 
Cesar found that Antony's covetousness was as boundles: 
prodigality, he demanded a division of the treasure. The 
‘was divic Antony and Cesar went into Macedonia against 
Brutus and Cassius; and the government of Rome was left to 


Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in sight ofthe enemy, Antony opposite 
to Cassius, and Cesar to Brutus, Cesar effected nothing extra- 
ordinary, but Antony's efforts were still successful. In the first 
e agement Ceesar was defeated by Brutus; his camp was taken ; 
and he narrowly escaped by flight, though, in his Commentaries, 
he tells us, that, on account of a dream which ha ed to one of 
his friends, he had withdrawn before the batt Cassius was 
defeated by Antony ; and yet there are those, too, who say, that 
Antony was not present at the battle, but only joined in the 

suit afterwards, As Cassius knew nothing of the success of 
Brutus, he was killed at his own earnest entreaty by his freedman 
Pindarus. Another battle was fought soon after, in which Bratus 
was defeated ; and, in consequence of that, slew himself, Caesar 
happened, at that time, to be sick, and the honour of this victory, 
likewise, of course fell to Antony. As he stood over the body of 
Brutus, he slightly reproached him for the death of his brother 
Caius, whom, in revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus had slain in 
Macedonia. It appeared, however, that Antony did not impute 
the death of Caius so much to Brutus as to Hortensius ; for he 
ordered the latter to be slain upon his brother’stomb. Ae threw his 
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purple robe over the body of Brutus, and ordered one of hit freedinen 
to do the honours of his funeral. When he was afterwards informed, 
that he had not burned the robe with the body, and that he had re- 
tained part of the money which was to be expended on the ceremony, 
he commanded him to be slain. After this victory Cavsar was 
conveyed to Rome; and it was capected that his distemper would 
put an end to his life. Antony having traveised some of the 
provinces of Asia for the purpose of raising money, passed with a 

rge army into Grecce. Contributions, indeed, were absolutely 
necessary, when a gratuity of 5,000 drachmas had been promised to 
every private man, 

Antony's behaviour was at first very acceptable to the Grecians. 
He attended the disputes of their logicians, their public diversions, 
and religious ceremonies, He was mild in the administration of 
jestice and affected to be called the friend of Greece ; but particu- 
larly the friend of Athens, to which he imade considerable presents. 
The Megarensians ying with the Athenians in exhibiting some- 
thing curious, invited him to sce their senate-house, and when 
they asked him how he liked it, he tokl them it was little and 
Tuinous. He took the dimensions of the temple of Apollo Pythius, 
as if he had intended to repair it; and, indced, he promised as 
much 1s the senate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he once more 
passed into Asia; when he had enriched himself with the wealth 
of the country ; when his house was the resort of obsequious kings, 
and queens contended for his favour by their beauty and munifi- 
cence ; then, whilst Cusar was harassed with seditions at Rome, 
Antony once more gave up his soul to luxury, and fell into all the 
dissipations of his former life. The Anaxenores and the Zuthi, 
the harpers and pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the whole corps of 
the Asiatic drama who far outdid in buffoonery the poor wretches 
of Italy ; these were the of the court, the folks that catricd 
all before them, In short, all was riot and disorder. And Asia, 
in some measure, resembled the city mentioned by Sophocles (CEd, 
Sc. 1,), that was at once filled with the perfumes of sacrifices, 
songs, and groans. 

When Antony entered Ephesus, the women in the dress of 
Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like Pan and the satyrs, 
marched before him. Nothing was to be seen through the whole 
city but ivy crowns, and spears wreathed with ivy, harps, flutes, 
and pipes, while Antony was hailed by the name of Bacchus. 


——" Bacohus ! ever kind and free |” 


And such, indeed he was to some ; but to others he was sav 
and severe, He deprived many noble families of their fortunes, 
and bestowed them on sycophants and parasites. Many were re- 
presented to be dead, who were still living: and commissions 
se gen to ~ Saves for seizing shes, Feat He gave his 
estate of a citizen for dressing one supper to 
bis taste : but when he laid a Se Tybries, 





double impost on Asia, Hybrias, the 
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agent for the told him, with a that was agreeable 
to his humour, that “If he doubled eoee be ought to double 
the seasons too, and supply the people with two summers and two 
winters.” He added, at the same me, with a little asperity, that, 
« As Asia had already raised 200,000 talents, if he had not received 
it, he should demand it of those who had; but,” said he, “if you 
received it and yet have it not, we are undone.” This touched him 
sensibly ; for he was ignorant of many things that were transacted 
under his authority ; not that he was indolent, but unsuspecting, 
He had a simplicity in his nature without much penetration. But 
when be found that faults had been committed, he expressed the 
greatest concern and acknowledgment to the sufferers. He was 
prodigal in his rewards, and severe in his Punishments ; but the 
excess was rather in the former than in the latter. The insulting 
raillery of his conversation carried its remedy along with it ; for 
he was perfectly liberal in allowing the retort, and gave and took 
with the same good humour. This, however, had a bad effect on 
his affairs. He imagined that those who treated him with freedom 
in conversation would not be insincere in business. He did not 
perceive that his sycophants were artful in their freedom ; that 
they used it asa kind of poignant sauce to prevent the satiety of 
flattery ; and that, by taking these liberties with him at table, they 
knew well, that when they complied with his opinions in business, 
he would not think it the effect of complaisance, but a conviction 

‘Such perieie et ihs flestble Auton, rhen the love of Cleopatra 

uch was ras ie wi ove 0) 
Sie, ipa oy Ply ation, tnd ly ead 
‘, inflamed every guil ion, tok ¢ iI 

the gleams of remaining viriue. Wen be first set out on his expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, he sent orders to Cleopatra to mect 
him in Cilicia, that she might answer some accusations which had 
been laid against her of assisting Cassius in the war. Dellius, 
who went on this message, no sooner observed the beauty and 
address of Cleopatra, than he concluded that such a woman, far 
from having anything to apprehend from the resentment of 
Antony, would certainly have great influence over him. He there- 
fore pald his court to the amiable Egyptian, and solicited her to 
Bo. as Homer says, “in her best attire,” into Cilicia; assuring her, 

at she had nothing to fear from Antony, who was the most 
courtly general in the world. Induced by this invitation, and in 
the confidence of that beauty which had before touched the hearts 
of Cxsar and young Pompey, she entertained no doubt of the con~ 
quest of Antony. en Caesar and Pompey had her favours, she 
was young and inexperienced ; but she was to meet Antony at an 
age when beauty, in its full perfection, called in the maturity af the 
understanding to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with such treasures, 
ornaments, and presents, as were suitable to the dignity and 














2 Wom, i xiv, L 16%. itis thus thet hen partlenlar design of tnspfring hime 
Juno proposes 10 meet Juplter, when ihe with Love. 
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affluence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying on her personal 
chee, sere od see bee letters of fi 
ough she receiv ‘Pressing letters of invitation from 
Antony and his friends she held bop in such contempt that she by 
Do means took the most expeditious method of travelling. SH 
sailed along the river Cyduus in a most magnificent galley, The 
stern was covered with pold, the sails were af fang, ‘and the oars 
were silver. These, in their motion, kept time 10 the music of flutes, 
and pipes and harps. The queen, in the dress and character of 
Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with gold, of the mast 
exquisite workmanship, while boys, like painted cupids, stood 
fanning her on each side of the sofa.’ Her maids were of the most 
distinguished beauty, and, habited like the Nereids and the Graces, 
arsisted in the steerage and conduct of the vessel, The fragrame af 
burning incense was diffused along the shores, which wert covered 





with neultitudes of people. Some followed the procession, and such 
numbers. went pete ‘the city to se f that Antony was 
at last left alone on the tril A rumour was soon spread, 


f 
that Venus was come to feast with Bacchus, for the benefit of Asia, 
Antony sent to invite her to supper; but she thought it his duty to 
wait upon her, and, to show his politeness on her arrival, he complied, 
He was astonished at the magnificence of the preparations ; but 
particularly at that multitude of lights, which were raised or let 
lown together, and disposed in such a variety of square and 
circular figures, that they afforded one of the most pleasing 
spectacles that has been recorded in history. The day following 
Antony invited her to sup with him, and was ambitious to outdo 
her in the elegance and magnificence of the entertainment. But he 
was soon convinced that he came short of her in both, and was the 
first to ridicule the meanness and vulgarity of his treat, As she 
found that Antony’s humour savoured more of the camp than of 
the court, she fell into the same coarse vein, and played upon 
him without the least reserve. Suck was the varicty of her powsrs 
in conversation : her beauty, it is said, was neither astonishing nor 
inimutable; but it derived a force from her wit, and her fascinat- 
ing manner, which was absolutely irresistible. Her voice was 
delightfully melodious, and had the same varily of modulation 
as an instrument of many strings. She spoke most langwages; 
and there were but few of the foreign ambassadors whom she 
answered by an interpreter, She gave audience herself to the 
Ethiopians, the Troglodites, the Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, 
and Parthians. Nor were these all the languages she understood, 
though the kings of Egypt, her predecessors, could hardly ever 
attain to the Egyptian ; and some of them forgot even their original 
Macedonian. 

Antony was so wholly engrossed with her charms that while his 
wife Fulvia was maintaining his interest at Rome against Cmsar, 
and the Parthian forces, assembled under the conduct of Labienus 
in Mesopotamia, were ready to enter Syria, she led her amorous 
captive in triumph to Alexandria. There the veteran warrior fell 
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into idle excess of puerile amusement, and offered at the 
shrine 7 iuxury what Antipho calls the greatest of all sacrifices, the 
sacrifice of time. This mode of life they called the inimitable, 
visited each other alternately every day ; and the profusion of 
their cntertainments 1s almost incredible. Philotas, a physician of 
Amphissa, who was at that time pursuing his studics in Alex- 
andria, told my grandfather Lamprias, that being acquainted with 
one of Antony's cooks, he was invited to see the preparations for 
supper. When he came into the kitchen, beside an infinite varicty 
of other provisions, he observed eight wild boars roasting whole ; 
and expressed his surprise at the number of the company for whom 
this enormous provision must have been made. The cook laughed, 
and said, that the company did not exceed twelve: but that 
as every dish was to be roasted to a single turn, and as Antony was 
uncertain as to the time when be woold sup, particularly if an 
extraordinary bottle, or an extraordinary vein of conversation was 
gine round, it was necessary to have a succession of suppers. 
*hilotas added, that being afterwards in the service of Antony’s 
eldest son by Fulvia, he was admitted to sup with him, when he did 
not sup with his father ; and it once happened that, when another 
yiicaan at table had tired the company with his noise and 
pertinence, he silenced him with the lowing sophism ; There 
are some degrees of a fever in which cold water ts good for a man; 
every man, who has @ fever, has it in some degree; and, therefore, 
cold water is good for every man in a fever. ¢ impertinent man 
was struck dumb with this syllogism, ; and Antony’s son, who laughed 
at his distress, to reward Philotas for his good offices, ting to 
a magnificent side-board of plate, said “All that, Philotas, is 
yours!” Philotas acknowledged the kind offer ; but thought it too 
much for such a boy to give. And, afterwards, when a servant 
brought the plate to him in a chest, that he might put his seal upon 
said, 





it, he refused, and indeed, was afraid to accept it: uponwhich the 
servant said, “ What are you afraid of? Do not you consider that 
this is a present from the son of Antony, who could easily give you 
its weight in gold? However, I would recommend it to you to 
take the value of it in money. In this plate there may be some 
curious pieces of ancient workmanship that Antony may set a value 
on. Such are the anecdotes which my grandfather me he had 
from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not Hmited to Plato’s (Gorgius) four kinds of 
flattery. She had an infinite variety of it. Whether Antony were 
in the gay, or the serious humour, still she had something read; 
tor his amusement. She was with kim night and day ; she ganud, 
she drank, she hunted, she reviewed withhim, In hisnightrambles, 
when he was reconnoitering the doors and windows of the citizens, 
and throwing out his jests upon them, she attended him in the habit 
of aservant, which he also on such occasions affected to wear. 
From these expeditions he frequently returned a sufferer both in 

‘and character. But though some of the Alexandrians were 
ispleased with this whimsical humour, others enjoyed it, and said, 
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“That Antony presented his comic parts in Alexandria and re- 
served the tragic for Rome.” To mention all his follies, would be 
too trifling ; but hus fishing story must not be omitted. /fe was a 
fishing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill success, which, in the 
presence of his mistress, he looked upon as adisuriues he, therefore, 
ordered one of his assistants te dive and put on his hook suhas had 
been taken before. This scheme he put in practice three or four 
times, and Cleopatra perceived it, “She affected, however, to be 
surprised at his success; expressed her wonder to the people about 
Ter; and, the day following, invited them to see fresh proofs of it. 
When the day following came, the vessel was crowded with people ; 
and as soon as Antony had let down his line, she ordered one of her 
divers inmedialely to put a salt fisk on hit hook, When Antony 
found he had caught his fish, he drew up his line ; and this,as may 
be supposed, occasioned no small mirth amongst the spectators. 
“Go, general !” said Cleopatra," leave fishing to the peity princes 
of Pharus and Canapus ; your game ts cities, kingdoms, and pro- 
vinces. 

In the midst of these scenes of festivity and dissipation, Antony 
received two unfavowable messages ; one from Rome, that his 
wife Fulvia, and his brother Lucits, after long dissensions between 
themselves, bad joined to o| Cresar, but were overpowered, 
and obliged to fly out of Italy, The other informed him, that 
Labienus and the Parthians had reduced Asia from Syria and the 
Euphrates to Lydia and Ionia. It was with difficuliy that even 
this roused him from his Jethargy but waking at length, and liter> 
ally waking from a fit of intoxication, he set out against the Par- 
thians, and proceeded as far as Phernicia. However, upon the 
receipt of some very moving letters from Fulvia, he turned his 
course towards Italy with 200 ships. Such of his friends as had 
fled from thence, he received ; and from these he learned, that 
Fulvia had been the principal cause of the disturbances in Rome. 
Her disposition had a natural tendency to violence and discord ; 
and, on this occasion, it was abetted by jealousy ; for she expected 
that the disorders of Italy would Antony from the arms of 
Cleopatra. That unhappy woman died at Sycion, in her progress 
to meet ber peste ke 

‘This event opened an opportunity for a reconciliation with 
Cesar. For when Antony came to Italy, and Cmsar expressed no 
resentment against him, but threw the whole blame on Fulvia, 
their respective friends interfered, and brought them to an ac- 
commodation. ‘The east, within the boundaries of the Ionian sca, 
was given to Antony ; the western provinces to Csar; and Lepi- 
dus bad Africa, When they did not accept of the consulship 
themselves, they were to dispose of it as they thought proper, in 

eir turns, 


After these matters were settled, they thought of means to 


1 This expression of Cleopatevs baa Exondent alii spleantls mollins tera! 
wanaing Ht tas tam fee wah aes Te segere impale popsiocs omane, 
paasage 10 Virgil ent, 

“ ~» 
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secure this union which fortune had set on foot. Cmsar had a 
sister older than himself named Octavia, but they had different 
mothers. The mother of Octavia was Ancaria, Cesar’s mother 
was Attia, He had a great affection for this sister ; for she was a 
woman of extraordinary merit. She had been already married to 
Caius Marcellus ; but a little before this had buried her husband ; 
and as Antony had lost his wife, there was an opening for a fresh 
union. His connection with Cleopatra he did not affect to deny ; 
‘but he amolataly denied that be vas married to her: and) in this 
circumstance, int iis lence i} over his love. is 
lage with Octavia was universally wished. It was the general 
hope, that a woman of her beauty and distinguished virtues would 
acquire such an influence over y, as might, in the end, be 
salutary to the state. Conditions being mutually agreed upon, 
they proceeded to solemnise the nuptials at Rome: and the Jew 
which permits no widow to marry till the expiration of en months 
Gfics the decease of her hushand was dispensed with by the senate. 
Sextus, the son of Pompey, who was then in possession of 
Sicily, had not only made great ‘ravages in Italy, but had covered 
the sea with such a number of piratical vessels, under the command 
of Menas and Menecrates, that it was no longer safe for other 
ships to pss. He had favourable, notwithstanding, to 
Antony § he had given a kind ption to his mother and his 
wife Fulvia, when they were obliged to fly from Rome. It was 
judged Proper, therefore, to accommodate matters with him ; and, 
this purpose, a meeting was held at the promontory of Misenun 
by the mole that runs into the sea. Pompey was attended by his 
fleet ; Antony and Cassar by an army of foot. At this interview it 
was settled, that Pompey ‘keep Sicily and Sardinia, on con- 
dition that he should clear the sea of pirates, and send a certain 
juantity of com to Rome, When these things were determined, 
ey mutually invited each other to supper ; but it fell to the lot of 
Pompey to give the first entertainment, When Antony asked him 
where they should sup : “There,” said he, pointing to the admiral- 
of six oars, “ that is the only patrimonial mansion-house that 
is left to Pompey :” and it implied at the same time, a sarcasm on 
Antony, who was then in possession of his father’s house. How- 
ever, he entertained them very politely, after conducting them over 
a bridge from the promontory to the ship that rode at anchor. 
During the entertainment, while the raillery ran briskly on Antony 
and Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey, and told him secretly, 
that, if he would permit him to cut the cable, he would not only 
make him master of Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whcle Roman 
Empire. Pompey, after a moment’s deliberation, answered, that 
he should have ‘dine it without consulting him. “We must now 
let it alone,” said he, “for I cannot break my oath of treaty.” The 
compliment of the entertainment was returned by his guests, and 
he then retired to Sicily. 
Antony, after the accommodation, sent Ventidius into Asia, to 
stop the progress of the Parthians. Al] matters of public 
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administration were conducted with the greatest harmony between 
him and Octavius ; and, in compliment to the latter, he tock upon 
himself the office of high priest to Cesar the dictator. But, alas ! 
in their contests at play, Cassar was generally superior, and Antony 
was mortified. He had in his house a fortune-telling gipsy, who 
was skilled in the calculation of nativities, This man, either to 
oblige Cleopatra, or following the investigation of truth, told 
Antony, that the star of his fortune, however glorious in itself, was 
eclipsed and obscured by Cwsar’s, and advised him, by all means, 
to keep at the greatest distance from that young man. “The 
genius of your ie said he, “is afraid of his; when it is alone, 
its is erect and jearless ; when his approaches, it is dejecte: 
and depressed.” Indeed, there were many circumstances that 
seemed to justify the conjuror’s doctrine : for in every kind of play, 
whether they cast lots, or cast the die, Antony was still the loser. 
In their cock-fights ant quail fights, it was still Caesar's cock and 
Casar's quail, These things co-operating with the conjuror’s 
observations, had such an effect on Antony that he gave up the 
management of his domestic affairs to Cresar, and left Italy. 
Octavia, who had by this time brought hima daughter, he took 
with him into Grecce. He wintered in Athens, and there he 
learned that his affairs in under Ventidius, were successful 
that the Parthians were routed, and that Labicnus and Pharnay 
ates, the ablest generals of Orodes, fell in the battle. In honour 
of this yicto: j¢ gave an entertainment to the Greeks, and 
treated the Athenians with an exhibition of the gymnastic games, 
in which he took the master’s part himself. The robes and ensi 

of the general were laid aside; the rods, the cloak, and 
slippers uf the Gymnasiarch were assumed; and when the com- 
batants had fought sufficiently, he parted them himself. 

‘When he went to the war, he took with him a crown of the 
sacred olive; and by the direction of some oracle or other, a 
vessel of water filled out of the Clepsydra.!_ Inthe meantinie, 
Pacoras, son of the king of Parthia, made an incursion into Syria, 
but was routed by Ventidius in Cyrrhestica, and with the greatest 
part of his army, fell in the battle. This celebrated victory made 
ample amends for the defeat of Crassus. The Parthians had now 
been thrice conquered, and were confined within the bountis of 
Media and Mesopotamia. Ventidius would not pursue the Par- 
thians any farther, for fear of exciting the envy of Antony ; he, 
therefore, turned his arms against the revolters, and brought 
them back to their duty. Amongst these was Antiochus, the king 
of Commagene, whom he besieged in the city of Samosata. 
That prince at first offered to pay 1,000 talents, and to submit 
himself to the Roman empire ; which Ventidius told him, 
that he must send proposals to lony ; for he was then at no 
great distance ; and he had not commissioned Ventidius to make 
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ce with Antiochus, that something at least might be done by 
imselé, But while the siege was thus prolonged and the people of 
Samosata despaired of obtaining terms, that despair produced a 
degree of courage which defeated every effort of the besiegers; 
and Antony was at last reduced to the disgraceful necessity of 
accepting goo talents. 

After had done some little towards settling the affairs of 
Syria, he returned to Athens, and sent Ventidius to Rome, to en- 
joy the reward of his merit in a triumph. He was the only general 
that ever triumphed over the Parthians. His birth was obscure, 
but his connections with Antony brought bim into great appoint- 
ments: and, by making the best use of them, he confirmed what 
was said of Antony and Octavius Cisar, that they were more 
successful by their Hteutenants, than when they commanded in 
son. This observation, with regard to Antony in particular, might 
be justified by the success of Sossms and Canidius. The former 

done great things in Syria, and the latter, whom he left in 
Armenia, reduced the whole country; and, after defeating the 
kings of Iberia and Albania, penetrated as faras Mount Caucasus, 
and spread the terror of Antony's name and power through those 
agen ater ti hearing some dit bl 

joon after this, uj some disagreeable reports concermn- 
ing the designs or the « conduct of Cesar, Ke sailed for Italy with a 
fleet of goo ships ; and, being refused the harbour of Brundusium, 
he made for Tarentum. There he was prevailed on by his wife 
Octavia, who accompanied him, and was then pregnant a third 
time, to send her to her brother ; and she was fortunate enough to 
meet him on her journey, attended by his two friends, Marcenas 
and Agrippa. In conference with him, she entreated him to con- 
sider the peculiarity of her situation, and not to make the happiest 
woman in the world the most unfortunate. “ The eyes of all,” said 
she, “are necessarily turned on me, who am the wife of Antony, 

the sister of Caesar ; and should these chiefsof thc empire, misled 
by hasty counsels, involve the whole in war, whatever may be the 
event, it will be unhappy for me.” Crrsar was softened by the en- 
treaties of his sister, and proceeded with peaceable views to Taren- 
tum. His arrival afforded a general satisfaction to the le, 
They were pleased to see such an army on the shore, and su 
fleet in the harbour, in the mutual disposition for peace ; and no- 
thing but compliments and expressions of kindness passing between 
the generals. Antony first invited Ceesar to sup with him, and in 
compliment to Octavia, he accepted the invitation, At length it 
was agreed, that Caesar should give up to Antony two legions for 
the Parthian service ; and that Antony, in return, should leave 100 
armed galleys with Cmsar. Octavia, moreover, Antony to 
give up 20 light ships to Coesar, and pegeured m her brother 
{000 foot for her husband. Matters being thus accommodated, 

‘esar went to war with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily ; and 
Antony, leaving under his protection his wife and his children, both 
by the present and the former marziage, sailed for Asia. 
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Upon his approach ta Syria, the love of Cleopatra, which had s0 
tong been dormant in his and which better counsels seemed 
totally to have suppressed, revived again, and took possession of 
his soul, The unruly steed, to which Plato’ compares certain 
passions, once more broke loose, and in spite of honour, interest, 
and brid nce, Antony sent Fonteius Capito to conduct Cleopatra 
into Syria, 

Upon her arrival he made her the most magnificent presents, 
He gave her the provinces of Phoenicia, Ceelosyria, C: » great 
part of Cilicia, tide district of Fudes witch protuces the bal and 
that part of Arabia Nabathea which lics upon the ocean. 
extravagant gifts were disagreeable to the Romans ; for, though he 
had often conferred on private considerable governments 
and kingdoms ; though ‘he had deprived many prinecs of their 
dominions, and dcheaded Antigonus of Fudaa, the first king that 
ever suffered in such a manner ;* yet nothing so much disturbed the 
Romans as his enormous profusion in favuur of that woman, Nor 
were they less offended at his giving the surnames of the sun and 
moon to the twins he had by her. 

But Antony knew well how to give a fair appearance to the most 
disreputable actions. The greatness of the Roman empire, he said, 
appeared more in giving than in receiving kingdoms ; and that it 
was proper for persons of high birth and station to extend and 
secure their nobility, by leaving children and successors born of 
different princes; that his ancestor Hercules trusted not to the 
fertil'ty ‘of one woman, as if he had feared the penalties annexed to 
the law of Solon ; but, by various connections with the sex, became 
the founder of many families. 

After Orodes was slain by his son Phraates* who took possession 
of the kingdom, many of the Parthian chiefs fled to Antony ; and 
amongst the rest, Monesus, a man of great dignity and pe a 
Antony thinking that Monesus, in his fortune, resembled Themis- 
stocles, and comparing his own wealth and magnificence to that of 
the kings of Persia, gave him three cities, Larissa, Arcthusa, and 
Hierampolis, which was before called Bombyce. But when 
Phraates sent Monesus assurances of his safety, he readily dis- 
missed him. On this occasion he formed a scheme to ive 
Phraates : he pretended a disposition for peace, and required only 
that the Roman standards and ensigns which had been taken at the 
defeat of Crassus, and such of the prisoners as still survived, might 
be restored. He sent Cleopatra into Egypt; after which he 
marched through Arabia and Armenia, where, as soon as his own 
troops were joined by the allies, he reviewed his army. He had 
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several princes in alliance with him, but Artavasdes, king of 
Armenia, was the most powerful ; for he furnished 6,000 horse, 
and 7,000 foot. #2 Os review there appeared 60,000 Raman foot, 
and 10,000 horse, who, though chiefly is and Spaniards, were 
reckoned as Romans, The number of the allies, including the 
light armed and the cavalry, amounted to 30,000. 

‘This formidable armament, which struck terror into the Indians 
beyond Bactria, and alarmed all Asia, his attachment to Cleopatra 
rendered perfectly useless. His impatience to return and spend 
the winter in her arms, made him take the field too early in the 
season, and precipitated all his measures. As a man who is under 
the power of enchantment, can only act as the impulse of the magic 
directs him, Ais eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra, and to 
veturn to her was a greater object than to conquer the world, He 
ought certainly to bave wintered in Armenia, that he might give a 
Proper respite and refreshment to his men, after a march of 1,000 
mifes. In the early part of the spring, he should have made him- 
self master of Media, before the Parthian troops were drawn out 
of garrison ; but his impatience put him upon the march, and 
leaving Armenia on the left, he passed h the province of 
Atropatene, and laid waste the country. In his haste, he left 
behind him the battering engines, amongst which was a ram 80 
feet long, and these followed the camp on 300 carriages ; had any 
damage happened to these, it would have been impossible to rep: 
them in this y part of Asia, where there is no timber of height 
or strength sufficient for the However, they were brought 
after him under the conduct of Statianus ; and in the mean time, 
he laid siege to the large city of PI the residence of the king 
of Media's wives and chil Here he perceived his error in 
leaving the engines behind ; for want of which he was obliged to 
throw up a mount against the wall, and that required considerable 
time and labour, 

In the mean time, Phraates came up with a numerous army, and 
being informed that Antony had left behind him his machines, he 
sent a large detachment to intercept them. This party fell upon 
Statianus, who, with 10,000 of his men, was slain upon the spot. 
Many were taken prisoners, among whom was king Polemo; and 
the machines were seized by the and destroyed. 

‘This miscarriage greatly dis the army ; and Artavasdes, 
though he had been the promoter of the war, withdrew his forces 
in despair, The Parthians, on the other hand, encouraged by their 
success, came up with the Romans while they were employed in 
the siege, and treated them with the most insolent menaces and con- 
tempt. Antony, who knew that despair and timidity would be the 
consequence of inaction, led out ten legions, three pretorian 
coborts heavy armed, and the whole body of cavalry, on the 
business of foraging. He was persuaded, at the same time, that 
this was the only method of drawing the enemy after him, and 
bringing them to a battle. After one day’s progress, he observed 
the enemy in motion, and watched an opportunity to fall upon him 
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in his march, Hereupon he put up in his camp the signal for 
battle ; but, at the same time, raruck his tents, ast his intention 
‘was not to fight but to retire. Accordingly he d the army of 
the barbarians, which was drawn up in form ofa crescent : but he 
had iously given orders to the horse to charge the enemy, full 
speed, as soon as their ranks were within reach of the legionary 
troops. The Parthians were struck with astonishment at the order 
of the Roman army, when they observed them pass at regular 
intervals without confusion, and lish their pikes in silence, 

‘When the signal was given for battle, the horse turned short, and. 
fell with loud shouts on the enemy. The Parthians recei’ the 
attack with firmness, though they were too close in with them for 
the use of their bows. But when the infantry came to the charge, 
their shouts, and the clashing of their arms, so frightened the 
enemy's horses, that they were no longer manageable ; and the 
Parthians fled ‘without once engaging. Antony pursued them 
closcly, in hopes that this action would, in a great measure, termi- 
nate the war. But when the infantry had followed them 50 furlongs, 
and the cavalry at least 150, he tound that he had not 3lain above 
80 of the enemy, and that 3o only were taken prisoners. Thus, the 
little advantage of their victories, and the heavy loss of their defeats, 
as in the recent instance of the carriages, was a fresh discourage- 
ment to the Romans. 

‘The day following they returned with their baggage to the camp 
before Phraata. In their march they met with some straggling 
troops of the enemy, afterwards with greater parties, and at last 
with the whole body, which, having casily rallied, appeared like a 
fresh army, and harassed them in such a manner, that it was with 
difficulty they reached their camp. 

The Median ganison, in the absence of Antony, had made a 
sally; and those who were left to defend the mount, had quitted 
their post, and fled. Antony, at his return, punished the fugitives 
by decimation, That is, he divided them into tens; and, in each 
division, put one to death, on whom the lot happened to fall. Those 
that escaped had their allowance in barley instead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficulties in the war. Antony had 
the dread of famine before him, for he could not forage without a 
terrible slaughter of his men ; and Phraates, who knew the temper 
of the Parthians, was apprehensive, that, if the Romans persisted 
in carrying on the siege, as soon as the autumnal equinox was 
passed, and the winter set in, he should be deserted by his army, 
which would not at that time endure the open field. To preveat 
this, he had recourse to stratagem. He ‘ordered his officers not to 
pursue the Romans too close when they were foraging, but to per- 
mit them to carry off provisions, He commanded them, at the 
same time, to compliment them on their valour : and to express his 
high opinion of the Roman bravery. They were instructed, like- 
wise, a8 opportunity might offer, to blame the obstinacy of Antony, 
which exposed many brave men to the severities of famine anda 
winter campaign, who must suffer of course, notwithstanding all the 
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Parthians could do for them, while Phraates sought for nothing 
more than peace, though he was still defeated in his benevolent in- 
tentions. 

‘Antony, on these reports, began to conceive hopes ; but he would 
not offer any terms before he was satisfied whether they came 
originally from the king. The enemy assured him that such were 
the sentiments of Phraates; and, being induced to believe them, 
he sent some of his friends to demand the standards and the 
prisoners that came into their hands on the defeat of Crassus : for 

thought, if he demanded nothing, it might appear that he was 
pleased with the privilege of retreating. The Parthian answered, 
that the standards and prisoners could not be restored ; but that 
Antony, if he thought proper, was at liberty to retreat in safety. 

After some few days had been spent in making up the baggage, 
he began his march. On this occasion, though he hed the happiest 
eloquence in addressing his soldiers, and reconciling them to every 
situation and event ; yet, whether it was through shame, or sorrow, 
or both, he left that office to Domitius Enobarbus. Some of them 
were offended at this as an act of contempt; but the greater part 
indarstocd the cause, and pitying their general paid him still greater 
attention, 

Antony had determined to take his route through a plain and open 
country ; but a certain Mardian, who was well acquainted with 
the practices of the Parthians, and had approved his faith to the 
Romans at the battle when the machines were lost, advised him to 
take the mountans on his right, and not to expose his heavy-armed 
troops in an open country to attacks of the Parthian bowmen 
and cavalry. Phraates, he him with fair promises, 
merely to draw him off from the siege; but if be would take him for 
his guide, he would conduct him by 2 way that was nearer, and 
better furnished with necessaries. Antony deliberated some time 
upon this. He would not appear to doubt the honour of the 
Parthians after the truce they had agreed to : and yet, he could not 
but approve of a way which was nearer, and which lay through an 
inhabited country. At last, he required the necessary pledges of the 
Mardian’s faith, which he gave in suffering himself to be bound till 
he should have conducted the army into Armenia. In this 
condition he led the Romans peaceably along for two days : but on 
the third, when Antony, expecting ing less than the Parthians, 
was marching forward in disorderly security, the Mardian, observing 
the mounds of a river broken down, and the waters let out into the 

lain where they were to pass, concluded that the Parthians had 

lone this to retard their march, and advised Antony to be on his 
guard ; for the enemy, he said, was at no great distance. Whilst 
Antony was drawing up his men, and preparing such of them as 
were armed with darts and slings to make a sally against the 
enemy, the Parthians came upon ham, and by surrounding his army, 
harassed it on every part. The light-armed Romans, indeed, 
made an incursion upon them, and, galling them with their 
missive weapons, obliged them to retreat ; but they soon returned 
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to the charge, till a band of the Gaulish cavalry attacked and 
dispersed them ; so thit they appeared no more that day. 
tony’, upon, this, found what measures he was to take ; and 
covering both wings and the rear with such troops as were armed 
with missive weapons, his army marched in the form of a square. 
The cavalry had orders to the attacks of the cnemy, but not 
to pursue them to any great distance. The Parthians, of course, 
when in four successive days they could make no considerable 
impression, and found themselves equally annoyed in their turn, 
w more remiss, and, fimling an excuse in the winter scason, 
Eigen to think of a retreat. On the fifth day, Flavius Gallus, 
a general officer of great courage and valour, requested Antony, 
that he would indulge him with a number of light-armed troops 
from the rear, together with a few horse from the front ; and with 
these he proposed to perform some considcrable exploit. These 
he obtained, and, in repelling the attacks of the Parthians, he did 
not, like the rest, retreat by, degrees towards the body of the army, 
but maintamed his ground and fought rather on the offensive than 
on the defensive. When the officers of the rear observed that he 
was scparated from the rest, they sent to recall him, but he did not. 
obey the summons. It is said, however, that Titius the quastor 
turned back the standard, and inveighed against Gallus for ending 
so many brave men to destruction. Gullus, on the other i 
returned his reproaches, and commanding those who were about 
him to stand, he made his retreat alone. Gallus had no sooner 
made an impression on the encmy’s front than he was surrounded. 
In_ this distress he sent for assistance : and here the pencral 
and Canidius, the favourite of Antony, amongst the rest, 
committed a most capital error. Instead of leading the whole 
army against the Parthians, as soon as one detachment was over- 
powered, they sent another to its support ; and thus, by degrees, 
they would have sacrificed great part of the troops, had not Antony 
come hastily from the front with the heavy-armed, and uring on 
the third legion through the midst of the fugitives, stopped the 
enemy's pursuit, 

Ta this action no fewer than 3,000 were slain, and 5,000 brought 
back wounded to the camp. Amongst the last was Gallus, who 
had four arrows shot through his body, and soon after died of his 
wounds, Antony visited all that had suffered on this unhappy 
occasion, and consuled them with tears of real grief and affection : 
while the wounded soldiers, embracing the hand of their general, 
eutreated him not to attend to their sufferings, but to his own health 
and quiet : “ While our veneral is safe, all,” said they, “is well.” 
It is certain that there was not in those days a braver or a finer 
army. The men were tall, stout, able, and willing to endure the 
greatest toils, Their respect and ready obedience to their general 
was wonderful. A’ot a man in the army, from the first officer to 
the meanest soldier, but would have preferred the favour of 
Antony to kis own life and safety. a all these respects they 
were at least equal to the armies of ancient Rome A variety of 
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causes concurred to produce this. Antony's noble birth, his elo- 
quence, his candour, his liberality and magnificence, and the 
familiar pleasantry of his conversation, These were the general 
cause of the affection he found in his army ; and, on this particular 
occasion, his sympathising with the wounded, and attending to their 
wants, made totally forget their sufferings. 

The Parthians, who had before begun to languish in their o} 
tions, were so much elevated with this advantage, and held the 
Romans in such contempt, that they even spent the night by their 
camp, in hopes of seizing the baggage while they deserted their 
tents. At break of day numbers more came up, to the amount, as 
it is said, of 40,000 horse : for the Parthian king had sent even his 
body-guard, so confident was he of absolute victory ; as to himself, 
he never was present at an: engagement, 

Antony being now to address his soldiers, called for mournin| 
apparel, that his speech might be more affecting ; but as his frien 
would not permit this, he appeared in his general's robe. Those 
that had been victorious he praised, those who had fied be re- 
proached ; former encouraged him by every testimony ir 
veal; the latter, offering themselves aie to decimation or any 
other kind of punishment that he might think proper to inflict upon 
them, entreated bim to forego his sorrow and concern. Upon this 
he raised his hands to heaven, and prayed to the gods, “That if his 
happier fortune was to be ‘oliowed By future evil, it might affect 

himself, and that his army might be safe and victorious.” 

¢ day following they marched out in better order, and the 
Parthians, who thought they had ni to do but to plunder, when 
they saw their enemy in fresh spirits and in a capacity for ren 
the engagement, were disconcerted. However, they 
upon the Romans from the adjacent declivities and galled them 
with their arrows as they were marching slowly forward. Against 
these attacks the light-armed troops were covered by the legionaries, 
who placing one knee upon the i, received the arrows on their 
shields. rank that was behind covered that which was before 
in a regular gradation ; so that this curious fortification, which de- 
fended Them from the arrows of the enemy, resembled the roof of a 

louse, 

The Parthians, who thought that the Romans rested on their 
knees only through weariness and. fatigue, threw away their bows, 
and came to close en, with their spears. Upon this the 
Romans leaped up with a loud shout, cut to pieces those who came 
Srattothe stint and Le ant ed light. Thlemeted of attack 
and defence being repeated every day, they made but little progress 
in their march, and besides, distressed for want of provisions i 
they could not forage without fighting ; the corn they could get was 
but little, and even that they bad not instruments to grind. The 
greatest part of them had been left behind; for many of their 
beasts of burden were dead, and many were employed in carrying 
the sick and wounded, It is said that a bushel of wheat, Attic 
measure, was sold for 50 drachmas and a barlzy loaf for its weight 
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in silver. Those who sought for roots and pot herbs found few 
that they had been accustomed to eat, and in tasting unknown 
herbs, they met with one that brought on madness and death. He 
that had eaten of it immediately lest all memory and knowledge ; 
but, at the same time, would busy himself in turning and moving 
every stone he met with, as if he was upon some very important 
pursuit. ‘The camp was full of unhappy men bending to the ground, 
Gnd thus digging up and removing stones, til at last they were 
carried off by a bilious vomiting ; when wine! the only remedy,? * 
was notto behad. Thus, while numbers perished, and the Parthians 
still continued to harass them, Antony is said frequently to have 
cried out, “ O the ten thousand !” alluding to the army that Xeno- 
phon led from Babylon, both a longer way,? and through more 
‘numerous conflicts, and yet led in safety. 

The Parthians, when ,they found that they could not break 
through the Roman ranks, nor throw them into disorder, but were 
frequently beaten in their attacks, began once more to treat their 
foragers in a peaceable manner. They showed them their bows 
unstrung, and informed them that they had given up the pursuit, 
and were going to depart. A few Medes, they said, might continue 
the route a day or two longer, but they would give the Romans no 
trouble, as their only purpose was to protect some of the remoter 
villages, These professions were accompanied with many kind 
salutations ; insomuch that the Romans conceived fresh hopes and 
spirits ; and, because the way over the mountains was said to be 

stitute of water, Antony once more was clesirous of taking his 
route through the plains. When he was going to put this scheme 
E execution, Soe Mickcidstes, cousin to that Monesus ~ nad 

formerly sought protection, ing present y wit! 
three cities, came from the enemy’s camp, and desired he might 
‘be permitted to speak with some person that understood the Synan. 
or the Parthian language. Alexander of Antioch, a friend of 
Antony's, went out to him, and after the Parthian had informed 
him who he was, and attributing his coming to the kindness of 
Monesus, he asked him, whether he did not sec at a great distance 
before him a range of high hills. “Under those hills,” said he, 
“the whole Parthian army lies in ambuscade for you : for at the 
foot of the mountains there is a spacious plain, and there, when, 
deluded by their artifices, you have left the way over the heights, 
they expect to find you. In the mountain roads, indeed, you have 
thirst and toil to contend with as usual; but, should Antony take 
the plains, he must expect the fate of Crassus.” 

After he had given this information he departed, and Antony on 

« the occasion assembled a council, and amongst the rest his Mardian 
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guide, who concurred with the directions of the Parthian. The 
way over the plains, he said, was hardly practicable, were there no 
enemy to contend with, the windings were long and tedious, and 
difficult to be made out. The rugged way over the mountains, on 

* the contrary, had no other difficuity in it than to endure thirst for 
oneday, Antony, therefore, changed his mind, and ordering each 
man to take water along with him, took the mountain road by night, 
As there was not a sufficient number of vessels, some conveyed 
their water in helmets, and others in bladders. 

‘The Parthians were informed of Antony’s motions, and, contrary 
to custom, pursued him in the night, About sunrise they came up 
with the rear, weary as it was with toil and watching; for that 
night they had travelled jo miles. In this condition tl had to 
contend with an unexpected enemy, and being at once obliged to 
fight and continue their march, their thirst became still more insup- 

ible, At last the front came up to a river, the water of which 
was cool and clear, but being salt and acrimonious, it occasioned 
a pain in the stomach and bowels that had been heated and 
i ed with thirst, The Mardian guide had, indeed, forewarned 
them of this, but the poor fellows rejecting the information that was 
brought them, di eagerly of the stream. Antony, runni 
amongst the ranks, entreated them to forbear but a little. He tol 
them that there was another river at no great distance, the water of 
which might be drank with 3 and that the way was so 
extremely rocky and uncven, that it was impossible for the enemy’s 
cavalry to pursue. At the same time he sounded a retreat to call 
off such as were engaged with the enemy, and gave the signal 
for pitching their tents, that they might at feast have the conyveni- 
ence of shade. 

‘While their tents were fixing, and the Parthians, as usual, retir- 
ing from the pursuit, Mithridates came again, and Alexander being 
sent out to him, he advised that the Romans, after a little rest, 
should rise and make for the river, because the Parthians did not 

ose to their pursuit beyond it. Alexander reported this 
fo Antony, and Mithrdates being presented with as many phials 
and cups of gold as he could conceal in his garments, once more 
left the camp. Antony, while it was yet day, struck his tents, and 
marched, unmolested by the enemy. But so dreadful a night as 
followed he had never passed. Those who were known to be pos- 
sessed of gold or silver were slain and plundered, and the money 
that was conveyed in the baggage was made a prey of Last of all, 
Antony's baggage was seized, and the richest bowls and tables were 
cut asunder and divided amongst the plunderers. The greatest 
terror and distraction ran through the whole army, for it was con- 
cluded that the inroads of the enemy had occasioned this flight and 
confusion, Antony sent for one of his freedmen called Rhamnus, 
and made him swear that he would stab him and cut off his head, 
whenever be should command him, that he might neither fall alive 
into the hands of the enemy, nor be known when dead. While his 
friends were weeping around him, the Mardian guide gave him 
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some encouragement, by him that the river was at hand, as 
he could perceive by the cool of the air that issued from 
it, and that, of course, the troubles of his journcy would soon be at 
an end, as the night nearly was. At the same time he was in- 
formed that all these disorders had been occasioned by the avarice 
of the soldiers, and he therefore ordered the signal for encamping, 
that he might rectify his disordered army 

It was now daylight, and as soon as the troops were brought to 
a little order, the Parthians once more began to harass the rear. 
‘The signal was therefore given to the light troops to engage, and 
the heavy armed received the arrows under a roof of shiclds as Le- 
fore. The Parthians, however, durst not come any morc to close 
engagement, and when the front had advanced a hitle farther, the 
tiver was in sight. Antony first drew up the cavalry on the bank 
to carry over the weak and wounded, The combat was now over, 
and the thirsty could enjoy their water in quict. At sight of the 
river the Parthians unstrung their bows, and, with the highest en- 
comiums On their bravery, bade their enemies pass over m peace. 
They did so, and after the necessary refreshments, procecded on 
their march, without much confidence in the Parthian praise or 
professions, Within six days from the last battle they arrived at 
the river Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. This river, 
on account of the depth and strength of its current, seemed difficult 
to pass, and a rumour, moreover, ran through the army that the 
enemy was there in ambuscade, to attack them as they forded it. 
However they passed over in safety, and when they set foot in 
Armenia, with the avidity of mariners when they first come on shore, 
they hissed the ground in adoration, and embraced cack other with a 
pleasure that could only express ttself in tears, The ill conse- 
quences of their former extremities, however, discovercd themselves 
even here ; for as they now through a country of plenty and 
profusion, their too great indulgences threw them into the cropsy 
and the colic. Antony, on reviewing his army, found that he had 
lost 20,000 foot and 4,000 horse, more than half of which had not 
died in battle, but by sickness, They had been 27 days in their 
return from Phraate, and had beaten the Parthians in 18 engnge- 
ments: but these victories were by no means complete, because 
they could not prosecute their advantages by pursuit. 

Hence it is evident that Artavasdes deprived Antony of the fruits 
of hig Parthian expedition ; for had he been assisted by the 16,000 
horse which he took with him out of Media, who were armed like 
the Parthians, and accustomed to fight with them, after the Romans 
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had beaten them in set battles, this cavalry might have taken i 
the pursuit, and harassed them in such a manner, that they coul 
not so often have rallied and returned to thecharge. ll, therefore, 
were exciting Antony to himself on Artavasdes. But he 
followed better counsels, and in his present weak and indigent con- 
dition, he did not think proper to withhold the usual respect and 
honours he had paid him. But when he came into Armenia on 

_ another occasion, after having drawn him to a meeting by fair 
promises and invitations, he seized and carried him found to 
Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal procession, The 
Romans were offended at this triumph and at Antony, who had 
thus transferred the principal honours of their country to Egypt, 
for the gratification of Eheopatra, These things, however, happened 
in a later petiod of Antony's life. 

The severity of the winter and Perpetual snows were so destruc- 
live to the troops, that in his march he lost 8,000 men. Accom- 
panied by a smal! party he went down to the sea-coast, and ina 
fort between Berytus and Sidon, called the White Hair, be waited 
for Cleopatra. ‘To divert his impatience on her delay, he had 
recourse to festivity and intoxication; and he would frequently, 
over his cups, start up from his seat, and run leaping and dancing 
to look out for her approach. At length she came, and brought 
with her @ large quantity of money and clothing for the army. 
Some, however, have that she brought nothing but the 
clothes, and that Antony supplied the money, though he gave her 
the credit of it. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between Phraates and 
the king of the Medes, occasioned, as it is said, by the division of 
the Roman spoils, and the latter was apprehensive of losing his 
kingdom, He therefore sent to Antony an offer of his assistance 

ainst the Parthians. Antony, who concluded that he had failed 
of conquering the Parthians oaly through want of cavalty and 
bowmen, and would here seem rather to confer than to receive a 
favour, determined once more to return to Armenia, and, after 
joining the king of the Medes at the river Araxes, to renew the 
war. 


Octavia, we wae still at Rone 7 Baal expressed a seskre of visit- 
ing Antony, and Cwsar gave her his permission, not according to 
the general’ opinion, merely to oblige her, but that the ill treatment 
and neglect which he concluded she should meet with might give 
‘im a pretence for renewing the war. When she arrived at Athens 
she received letters from Antony, commanding her to continue 
there, and acquainting her with his new expedition. These letters 
mortified her, for she suspected the expedition to be nothing more 
than a pretence ; however, she wrote to him, and desired he would 
send his commands where she should leave the presents she had 
brought. These presents consisted of clothing for the army, beasts 
of burden, money, and gifts for his officers and friends. Besides 
these, she ind brought 2,000 picked men, filly equipped und armed 
for the general's cohort. ia sent this letter by Niger, a 
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friend of Antony's, who did not fail to pay her the compliments she 
fegerved, but represented her to Antony in the most agreeable 
light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was apprehensive tbat if she 
came to Antony, the respectable gravity of her manners, added to 
the authority and interest of Ceesar, would carry off her husband. 
She therefore pretended to be dying for the love of Antony, and to 
give a colour to her pretence, she emaciated herself by abstinence. 
At his approach she taught her eye to express an agreeable surprise, 
and when he left her, she put on the look of languishment and 
dejection. Sometimes she would endeavour to weep, and then, as 
if she wished to hide the tears from her tender Antony, she affected 
to wipe them of once Ie, reer 

tony was, all this whi ing for his Median expedition, 
and Clecpatra's creatures and dependents did not fail to reproach 
his unfeeling heart, which could suffer the woman whose life was 
wrapped up in his to die for his sake. Octavia’s marriage, they 
said, was a mere political convenience, and it was enough for her 
that she had the honour of being called his wife. Poor Cleopatra, 
though queen of a mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
his mistress ; yet even with this, for the sake of his society, she 
could be content : but of that society, whenever she should be de- 
prived, it would deprive her of life. These insinuations so totally 
‘unmanned him, that, through fear of Cleopatra’s putting an cnd to 
her life, he returned to and put off the Mede till summer, 
though at that time the ian affairs were said to be in a 
seditious and disorderly situation. At length, however, he went 
into Armenia, and after entering into an alliance with the Mede, 
and betrothing one of Cleopatra’s sons to a daughter of his who was 
very young returned, that he might attend to the civil war. 

n Octavia returned from Athens, Cesar looked upon the 
treatment she had met with asa mark of the greatest contempt, 
and he therefore ordered her to retire and live alone. However, 
she refused to quit her husband’s house, and moreover entreated 
Ceesar by no means to have recourse toarms merely on her account, 
It would be infamous, she said, for the two chiefs of the Roman 
empire to involve the people in a civil war, one for the love of a 
woman, and the other out of jealousy. -By her own conduct, she 
added weight to her expostulatic She kept up the dignity of 
Antony’s house, and took the same care of his children, as well 
those that he had by Fulvia as her own, that she could possibly 
have taken, had he been present. Antony’s friends, who were sent 
to Rome to solicit honours or transact business, she kindly enter- 
tained, and used her best offices with Cesar to obtain what they 
requested, Yet even by his conduct she was hurting Antony, con- 

to her inclination. His injurious treatment of such a woman 
excited a general indignation ; and the distribution he had made to 
his children in Alexandria, carried with it something so imperious 
and so disparaging to the’ Romans, that it increased that indignar 
tion not a fittle, manner of doing it was extremely obnoxious. 
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He summoned the people to the place of public exercise, and order- 
ing two golden chairs to be ‘on 2 tribunal of silver, one for 
himself, and the other for beside lower seats for the 
children, he announced her queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 
Coelosyria, and nominated Czsario, her son by t the dictator, 
hercolleague. ‘The sons she had by him he entitled kings of kings, 
and to Alexander he gave Armenia, and Media, together with 
Parthia, when it should be ered. To Ptolemy he gave 
Pheenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. At the same time the children made 
their appearance, Alexander in a Median dress, with the turban and. 
tiara ; and Ptolemy in the long cloak and slippers, with a bonnet 
encircled by a dia The latter was dressed like the successors 
of Alexander ; the former like the Median and Armenian kings, 
‘When the children saluted their parents, one was attended by 
Armenian, the other by Macedonian guards. Cleopatra, on this 
and on other public occasions, wore the sacred robe of Isis 
and affected ta give audience to the people in the character and 
name of the Mew Isis. 

Caesar expatiated on these things in the, senate, and by fs went 
accusations, incensed the peorle against Antony. id not 
fail to recriminate by his deputies, In the frst, plte he’ charged 
Czsar with wresting Sicily out of the hands of Pompey, and not 
dividing it with him. His next charge was, that Cesar had ni 
returned the ships he had borrowed of him ; a third, that after re- 
ducing his colleague Lepidus to the condition of 2 private man, he 
had taken to himself his army, his province, and his tributes ; lastly, 
that he had distributed almost all the lands in Italy among his own 
soldiers, and had left nothing for his. To these Cosar made answer, 
that Lepidus was reduced from an incapacity of sustaining his 
government ; that what he had acquired by war he was ready to 
divide with Antony, and at the same time he expected to share 
Armenia with him ; that his soldiers had no right to lands in Italy, 
because Media and Armenia, which y their bravery they ha 
added to the Roman empire, had been allotted to them. 

‘Antony being informed of these things in Armenia, immediately 
sent Canidius to the sea-coast with sixteen legions. In the mean- 
time he went to Ephesus attended by Cleopatra. There he as- 
sembled his fest, which consisted of 800 ships of burden, whereof 
Cleopatra furnished 200, beside 20,000 talents, and provisions for 
the whole army. Antony, by the advice of Domitfus and some 
other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, and there to 
wait the event of the war. But the queen, apprehensive that a 
reconciliation might take through the mediation of Octavia, 
by means of large bribes over Canidius to her interest. She 
prevailed on him to represent to Antony, that it was unreasonable 
to refuse so powerful an auxiliary the privilege of being present at 
the war; that her presence was even necessary to animate and 
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encourage the Egyptians, who made so considerable a part of his 
naval force ; nor was Cleopatra, in point of abilities, inferior to 
any of the princes his allies ; since she had not only been a long 
time at the of a considerable kingdom, but by her intercourse 
with him had learned the administration of the greatest affairs. 
‘These remonstrances, as the Fates had decreed everything for 
Ceosar, had the desired effect, and they sailed together ‘tor Samos, 
where they indulged in every species ot Near Fa at the cond 
time that the kings, governors, states, and provinces, between Syri: 
the Mocotis, Armenia and Lauria} were ommanded to send thet? 
contributions to the war, the whole tribe of players and musicians 
were ordered to repair to Samos; and while almost the whole 
world beride was venting its anguith in groans and lears, that is- 
land alone was piping and dancing. ‘The several cities sent oxen for 
sacrifice, and kings contended in the magnificence of their presents 
and entertainments ; so that it was nainral to say, “ What kind of 
figure will these people make in their triumph, when their very 
preparations for war are so 5) lid 1” 

en these things were over, he gave Priene for the residence 
of the players and musicians, and for Athens, where he once 
more renewed the farce of public entertainments. The Athenians 
had treated Octavia, when she was at Athens, with the highest re- 
spect ; and Cleopatra, jealous of the honours she had received, 
endeavoured to court the people by every mark of favour, The 
people in return decreed her public and sent a deputation 
to wait on her with the decree. At the head of this deputation 
was Antony himself, in character of a citizen of Athens, he was 
prolocutor on the occasion. 

In the meantime he sent some of his people to turn Octavia 
out of his house at Rome. When she left it, it is said she took with 
her all his children (except the eldest by Fulvia, who attended him), 
and deplored the severity of her fate with tears, under the 
apprehension that she would be looked upon as one of the causes 
Of the civil wat, The Romans pitied her sufferings, but still more 
the folly of Antony, particularly such as had scen Cleopatra ; for 
she was by no means preferable to Octavia, either on account of 
her youth or beauty, 

‘When Cesar was informed of the celerity and magnificence of 
Antony's preparations, he was afraid of being forced into the war 
that summer. This would have been very inconvenient for him, as 
he was in want of almost everything, and the levies of moncy 
occasioned a general dissatisfaction. The whole bo'y of the 

ple were taxed one-fourth of their income, and the sons «f 
Feedmen one-eighth. This occasioned the greatest clamour and 
confusion in Italy, and Antony certainly committed a very great 
oversight in neglecting the advantage. By his tnaccountalle 
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delays he gave Cesar an both to com Hare 
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of it no 
oe ary ine A ner consular dignity, and Antony's 
principal friends, being illL-used by Cleopatra, on account of their 
opposing her stay in the army, abandoned him and went over to 
Cesar. As they knew the contents of Antony's will, they presently 
made him acquainted with them. This will was lodged in the 
hands of the vestals ; and when Casar demanded it, ey refused 
to sendit; addi that i if he was determined to have it, be must 
come and take it Accordingly he went and took it. First 
of all he read ieover to himself and resarked nach passages as were 
mow lishie to censure. Loi anoe he read eh the senate, and 
is gave a general offence? It seemed to the greatest part an 
absurd and unprecedented thing that a man shoul fa sues in his 
Afe, for what he had ordered to be done after his death Cesar 
‘eal arinc on the orders he had given concerning his 
for in case he died at Rane, Be directed his body to 
carried in procession through the forwm, and afterwards 
cooveyed to Alexandria to Cleopars: Calvisius, a retainer of 
Ceosar’s, also accused him of having given to Cleopatra the 
Pergamenian baat eager 203,009 welts and 
led, that once, they supped is in uble, Antony rose and 
ae on Cleopat one ot by way apa rendezvous. He 
asserted, moreover, that the Ephesians in his presence 
to call Cleopatra sovereign ; and that wee he was presiding at 
ce peta rpee of ic affairs, atten ded ‘by sever several tetrarchs 
and kings, he receir ove-letters from her end im onyx and 
tee and there perused them, Besides, when Furnius, a man 
it dignity, and one of the ablest of the Roman orators, was 
making in public, Cleopatra was carried through the forum in a 
Utter ; upon which Antony immediately started up, and no longer 
pave, his attention to the cause, accompanied her, leaning on the 
itter as he walked. 

ane veracity of Calvisius, in these accusations, was, nevertheless, 
e friends of Antony solicited the people in his 
bebal and | despatched 4 Geminius, one o ther number, 29 pot him 
ard against the abrogation of his power and his being 
qeaned a enemy to the Roman people. Geminius sailed into 
cpio and, on hie arrival, was by Cleopatra as an agent 
of Octavia's, On this account was contemptuously treated, 
and the lowest seats were assigned him at the public Po “ekg 

This, however, he bore for some time with patience, in 
of obtaining an interview with Antony : but beg publicly d 
upon to declare the cause of his coming, he answered, “That one 
part of the cause would require to be communicated at a sober hour, 
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but the other part could not be mistaken, whether a man were 
drunk or sober; for it was clear that all things would go well, if 
Cleopatra retired into Egypt.* Antony was extremely Sngrin 3 
and Cleopatra said, “You have done very well, Geminius, to 
confess without being put to the torture.” Geminius soon after 
withdrew, and returned to Rome, Many more of Antony’s friends 
were driven off by the creatures of Cleopatra when they could no 
longer endure their insolence and scurt . Amongst the rest 
were Marcus Silanus, and Delius the hist . The latter informs 
us, that Cleo; bad a design upon his life, as he was told by 
Glaucus the physician; because he had once affronted her at supper, 
by saying, that while Sarmentus was drinking Falernian at Kome, 
they were obliged to take up with vinegar. Sarmentus was a boy 
of Coesar’s, one of those creatures whom the Romans call Delica, 
‘When Cesar had made his preparations, it was decreed that war 
should be declared against Cleopatra ; for that Antony could not be 
said to possess that power which he had already given up toa 
woman, Cwsar observed, that he was like a man under encliant- 
ment, who has no longer any power over himself, It was not he, 
with whom they were going to war, but Mardion the eunuch, ant 
Pothinus ; Iris, Cleopatra’s woman, and Charmion : for these had 
che principal direction of affairs. Several prodigies are said to have 
happened previous to this war. Pisaurum, a colony of Antony’s on 
the Adriatic, was swallowed up by an earthquake. Antony's statue 
in Alba was covered with sweat for many days, which returned, 
thougk it_was frequently wiped off While he was at Patre, the 
temple of Hercules was.set on fire by lightning, and at Athens the 





statue of Bacchus was carried by a whirlwind from the Giganto- 
machia into the theatre. These concerned Antony the more 
nearly, as he affected to be a t of Hercules, and an imi- 


tator of Bacchus, insomuch that he was called the younger Bacchus, 
The same wind threw down the colossal statues of Eumenes and 
Attalus, called the Antonii, while the rest were unmoved. And in 
Cleopatra's royal galley, which was called Antonias, » terrible 
phenomenon appeared. Some swallows had built their nest in 
the stern, and others drove them away and destroyed their young. 
Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had no fewer than 
$00 armed vessels, magnificently adorned, and furnished with 
eight or ten banks of oars. He had, however, 100,000 foot, and 
12,000 horse, The auxiliary kings, who fought under his banners, 
were Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper Cilicia, Arche- 
Jaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, Mithridates of 
Commagene, and Adallas of Thrace. Those who did not attend 
in person, but sent supplies, were Polemo of Pontus, Malchus of 
Arabia, Hered of Fades, ‘and Amyntas king of Lycaonia and Galatia. 
e had = 


Besides these supplies also from the king of the Medes. 
Caesar had 250 men of war, foot, and an equal number of 
horse with the enemy. ’s dominions iy from the Euphrates 


and Armenia, to the Ionian sea and Mlyria: Cresar’s extended 
from Illyria to the western ocean, and from that again to the Tus- 
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can and Sicilian sea. He had likewise all that part of Africa 
which lies opposite to Italy, Gaul and Spain, as far as the pillars 
of Hercules. The rest of that country from Cyrene to Ethiopia 
was in the possession of Antony. 

But such a slave was he to the will of a woman, that though 


much superior at land, to gratify her, he put his whole confidence 
in the navy 5 notwithstanding that ‘he shits Aad not half their 
complemani of man, and the officers were ged to press and fick 
up in Greece, vagrants, ass-drivers, reapers and boys, Not 


in 7 

could they make w thelr numbers even with these, but many 
of the ships 3 were still almost empty. Gasar's ship, ‘whick were 
not high- or splendidly seb off for show, but tig 

sailors well manned and “uippee Eel in a sed 
bours of Tarentum and Brundusium. From thence he sent to 
Antony, desiring he would meet him with his forces, that no time 
might be lost ; offering at the same time to leave the ports and 
hatbours free for bis Lending, and to withdraw his army a day's 
journey on horseback, that he might make good his encampment. 

‘o this Antdny returned a haughty answer, and though he was the 
older man, challenged Caesar to single combat; or if he should 
decline this, he might meet himat Pharsalia, and decideit where Corsar 
and Pompey bad done before, Csesar prevented this ; for while 
Antony made for Actium, which is now called Nicopolis, he 
crossed the Jonian, and seized on Toryne, a place in Epirus. 
Antony was distressed on finding this, because he was without his 
infantry: but Cleopatra made a of it, and asked him if it was 
80 very dreadful a thing that was got into the Ladle (in 
Greek Toryne), 

Antony, as soon as it was daylight, perceived the enemy making 
up to him ; and fearing that his ill-manned vessels would be unable 
to stand the attack, he armed the rowers, and placed them on the 
decks to make a show ; with the oars suspended on each side of the 
vessels, he in this mock form of battle towards Actium. 
Cwosar was deceived by the and retired. The water about 
‘Casar’s camp was both scarce and bad, and Antony had the address 
to cut off the little that they had. 

It was much about this time, that, contrary to the inclination of 
Cleopatra, he acted so generous a part by Domitius. The latter, 
even when he bad a fever upon him, took a small boat and went 
over to Cesar: Antony, though he could not but resent this, sent 
after him his his friends, and servants; and Domitius, 
asif it had been for grief that his treachery was discovered, died 
ery shen, ae” Amyntas and Deiotarus likewise went over to 


esa. 
Antony's fleet was so very unsuccessful, and so unfit for service, 
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that he was obliged at last to think of his land forces ; and Canid- 
ius, who had retained in the interest of Cleopatra, now 
changing his mind, thought it necessary that she should be sent 
away, and that Antony should retire into Thrace and Macedonia 


to decide it in the field, These places were thought of the rather, 
because Dicomes, king of the Getw, had offered to assist Antony 
with a large ; To give up the sea to Casar, who, in his 


Sicilian wars, had acquired so much experience upon it, he said, 
would be no disgrace ; but to give up the advantage which so able 
a general as himself might make of his land forces, and waste the 
strength of so many legions in useless draughts for the sca service, 
would be infinitely absurd. Cleopatra, however, prevailed for the 
decision by sea ; though her motive was not the superior chance 
of victory, but, in case of being vanquished, the better opportunity 
to escape. 

There was a neck of land that lay between Antony’s camp and 
his fleet, along which he used to go frequently from one to the 
other. Casar was informed by a domestic how easy it might be to 
— Antony in this passage, and he sent a Party to lie ie watt for 
that purpose. ‘were so near carrying their point 
seed the ee went before Antony i and had they not been 
too hasty, he must have fallen into their for it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he made his escape by flight. 

rae was determined to setae ae by sea the: set fire 
to ql jan vessels except f. e best an ships 
from three reese of oars to ten were selected, and these 

complement of men, for they were supplied with 20,000 foot 
and 2,000 archers, Upon this a veteran warrior, an experienced 
officer in the infantry, who had often fought under Antony, an/l 
whose body was covered with scars, cried, puinting to those scars, 
“ Why will you, general, distrust ti honest wounds, and rest 
your on those villainous wooden bottoms? Let the Egypt- 
ans the Phosnicians skirmish at sea: but give us at Teast the 
land ; for there it is we have learned to conquer or to die.” 
Antony made o0 answer, but seemed to encourage him by the 
motions of his hand and head ; though, at the same time, he had 
no great confidence himself; for when the pilots would have leit 
the sails behind, he ordered them to take t! all on board, pre- 
tending, indeed, that it should be done to pursue the enemy's flight, 
pew ahat aad the three following days, th high fo 

On that an: 4; ys, the sea ran too hij rr 
an en; nt ; but on the fifth the weather was fine and the sea 
calm, tony and Poplicola led the right wing, Ceclius the leit, 
and Marcus Octavius and Marcus Justeius commanded the centre 
Cwsar had given his left wing to Agrippa, and led the right him- 
self. Antony’s land forces were commanded by Canidiug, and 
Cresar’s remained quiet on the shore, under the command of Tau- 
mus, As to the generals themselves, Antony was rowed about in a 
light vessel, ordering his men an account of the weight of their 
vessels to keep their ground and fight as steadily as if they were 
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atland. He ordered his pilots to stand as firm as if they were at 
anchor, in that position to receive the attacks of the enemy, and by 
all means to avoid the disadvantage of the straits. Cesar, when 
he left his tent before day, to review his fleet, met a man who was 
driving an ass. Upon asking his name, the man answered, my 
name is Euéychus (Good Fortune) and the name of my ass is 
Nicon (Victory). The place where he met him was aferwards 
adorned with trophies of the beaks of ships, and there he placed 
the statue of the ass and his driver in brass. After having re- 
viewed the whole fleet, and taken his post in the right wing, he 
attended to the fleet of the enemy, which he was surprised to find 
steady and motionless as if it lay at anchor, For some time he 
was of opinion that it was so, for that reason he kept back his 
fleet at the distance of cight furlongs. About noon there was a 
brisk gale from the sea, and Antony’s forces being impatient for the 
combat, and trusting to the height and bulk of their vessels, which 
they thought would render them invincible, put the left wing in 
motion, Cwsar rejoiced at the sight of this, and kept back his 
right wing, that he might the more effectually draw them ont to 
the open sea, where his light galleys could easily surround the 
heavy half-manned vessels enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violence or impetuosity ; for 
Antony's ships were too heavy for that kind of rapid impression, 
which, however, is very necessary for the breach of the enemy's 
vesseL On the other hand, Czesar’s ships durst neither encounter 
head to head with Antony’s, on account of the strength and he 
ness of their beaks, nor yet attack them on the sides, since by 
means of their weight they would easily have broken their beaks, 
which were made of large pieces of timber fastened to each 
other with iron cramps. engagement, therefore, was like a 
battle at land, rather than a sea fight, or, more properly, like the 
storming of a town : for there were generally three or more ships 
of Cwsar’s about one of Antony’s, assaulting it with pikes, javelins, 
and fire-brands, while Antony's men, out of their wooden towers,’ 
threw weapons of various kinds from engines, Agrippa opened his 
left wing with a design to surround the enemy, and Poplicola, in 
his endeavour to prevent him, was ted the main body, 
which threw it into disorder, while at the same time it was attacked 
with great vigour by Arrantius® When things were in this 
situation, and nothing decisive was yet effected, Cleopatra’s 60 
ships on a sudden hoisted their sails, and fairly took to flight, 
through the midst of the combatants ; for they were in the 
tear of the large vessels, and breaking their way through them 
they occasioned no smail jion. @ enemy saw them with 
astonishment making their way with a fair wind for the Felopon- 
nesus, Antony, on this occasion, forgot both the general the 

1 
Eisshipe are called on ecoount of  Onsar's eenire, though that eltcunsianse 


thelr tafiness, 
‘9 Arrantins mnst hare commanded 
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man; and as some author has pleasantly observed, ‘taf a lover's 
soul lives in the body of kis mistress, so, as if he had been absolutely 
incorporated with her, he suffered her to carry him soul and body 
away. No sooner did hesee her vessel hoisting sail, than forgetting 
every other object, forgetting thase brave friends that were shedding 
their blood im his cause, he took a five-oared galley, and accom- 
panied only by Alexander the Syrian, and Scellius, followed her 
who was the first cause, and now the accomplisher of his ruin. 
Her own destruction was certain, and he voluntarily involved him- 
self in her fate. 

‘When she saw him coming, she put up @ signal in her vessel, on 
which he soon went aboard : neither of them could look each other 
in the face, and Antony sat down at the head of the ship, where 
he remained in sombre silence, holding his head between his 
hands, In the meantime Czsar’s light ships that were in pursuit 
of Antony, came in sight. Upon this he ordered his pilots to tack 
about and meet them ; but they all declined the engagement and 
made off, except Eurycles the Lacedzemonian, who shook his lance 
at him ina menacing manner on the deck. Antony standing ut 
the head of his galley, cried, “JVho art thou that thou pursuest 
Antony?” He answered, “J am Eurycles the son of Lachares, and 
follow the fortunes of Casar to revenge my father's death.” This 
Lachares Antony beheaded for a robbery. Eurycles, however, 
did not attack Antony's ‘vessel, but fell upon the other admiral 
(er there were two of that ank),and the shock turned her round, 

le took that vessel and ai wi contained Antony's most 
valuable plate and furniture, When Eurycles was gone, Antony 
returned to the same jive posture ; and continuing thus for 
three days, during wi cither h shame or resentment, he 
refused to see Cleopatra, he arrived at Toenarus. There the women 
who attended them, first brought them to speak to each ather, 
then te dine together, and not long after, as it may be supposed, to 
sleep together. At last, several of his transports, and some of his 
friends who had escaped from the defeat, came up with bim, and 
informed him that his fleet was totally destroyed, but that his land 
forces were yet unhurt, Hereuy he sent orders to Canidius 
immediately to march his army th Macedonia into Asia. As 
for himself, he determined to sail from Teenarus into Africa, and 
dividing one ship load of treasure amongst his friends, he desired 
them to provide for their own safety. refused the treasure, 
and their sorrow in tears ; while Antony, with the kind- 
est most humane consolations, entreated them to accept it, 
and dismissed them with letters of recommendation to his agent at 
Corinth, whom _he ordered to give them refuge till they could be 
reconciled to Cesar, This agent was Theophilus the father of 
Hipparchus, who had great interest with Antony; but was the 
first of his freedmen that went over to Cmsar, He afterwards 
settled at Corinth. 

In this posture were the affairs of Antony. After his fleet at 
Actium had long struggled with Ceear’s, ahard gale which blew 
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right a-head of the ships, obliged them to give out about four in 
the afternoon, Abont 5,000 men were slain in the action, and 
Cmsar, according to his own account, took 23 ships. Antony's 
flight was observed by few, and to those who had not seen it, it was 
at first incredible. They could not possibly believe that a general 
who had 19 legions and 12,000 horse, a general to whom vicissi- 
tude of fortune was nothing new, would so basely desert them. 
His soldiers had an inexpressible desire to sec him, and still ex- 
pecting that he would appear in some part or other, gaye the 
strongest testimony of their courage and Eiclity. Nay, when they 
were even convinced that he was irrecoverably fled, they continued 
embodied for seven days, and would not listen to the ambassadors 
of Cesar, At last, however, when Canidius who commanded them 
fled from the camp by night, and when they were abandoned by 
their principal officers, they surrendered to Caesar, 

‘After this great success, Cesar sailed for Athens. The cities of 
Greece he found in extreme poverty; for they had been plundered 
of their cattle and everything else before the war. He, therefore, 
not only admitted them to favour, but made a distribution amongst 
thes Oe eon of te come which tad tes ron for 
the war. My grandfa ry MSE rel as 
the inhabitants of Ci taronea had mo horses, they were compelled fo 
carry @ teriain quantity of corn on their shoulders to the sea-coast 
as far as Antlers, ene were driven by soldiers with stripes like so 
many beasts of burden, This, however, was done but once ; 
for when the corn was measured a second, fae and ey 
were ing to news came tony’s ty 
and this haved the ekg Fou furties hardships ; for the commis- 
saries and soldiers immed'vtely took to flight, and left the poor in- 
habitants to share the corn amongst themselves, 

‘When Antony arrived in Libya, he sent Cleopatra from Para 
tonium into Egypt, and retired to a melancholy desert, where he 
wandered up and down, with only two attendants. One of these 
was Aristocrates the Greek rhetorician : the other was Lucilius, 
who, to favour the escape of Brutus at the battle of Philippi, 
assumed his name, and suffered himself to be taken. Antony 
faved. him, and he was so grateful that he attended him to the 


te 
‘When Antony was informed that he who commanded his troops 
in Libya wasgone over to the enemy, he attempted to lay violent 
hands on himself; but he was prevented by bis friends, who con- 
him to Alexandria, where he found Cleopatra engaged in a 


very bold enterprise. 

Between the Red Sea and the tian, there is an isthmus 
which divides Asia from Africa, and which, in the narrowest part, 
is about 300 furlongs in bi Cleopatra had formed a design 
of drawing her gaileys over this part into the Red Sea, and purposed 
with all her wealth and forces to seek some remote country, where 
she might neither be reduced to slavery, nor involved in war, How- 
ever, the first galleys that were carried aver, being burned by the 
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Arabians of Petra} and Antony not knowing that his land forces 
were dispersed, she gave up this enterprise, and began to fortify the 
avenues of her \inglon. fintony in the meantime forsook the city 
and the society of his friends, retired to a small house which he 
had built himself near Pharos, on a mound he had cast up in the 
sea. In this place, sequestered from all commerce with mankind, 
ite afected tollive like ‘Timon, because there was a resemblance in 
their fortunes. He had been deserted by his friends, and their in- 
gratitude had put him out of humour with his own species. 
‘This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived about the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, as appears from the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes and Plato, in which he is exposed as the hater of mankind, 
et, though he hated mankind in general, he caressed the bold and 
impudent boy Alcibiades, and being asked the reason of this by 
Apemantus, who expressing some surprise at it, he answered, it was 
because he foresaw that he would plague the people of Athens. 
Apemantus was the only one he admitted to his society, and he was 
his friend in point of principle. At the feast of sacrifices for the 
dead, these two dined by themselves, and when Apemantusobserved 
that the feast was excellent, Timon answered, “It would be so if 
you were nut here.” Once in an assembly of the people, he 
mounted the rostrum, and the novelty of the thing occasioned a 
universal silence and expectation ; at length be said, “People of 
Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which many worthy 
citizens have hanged themselves ; and as I have determined to 
build upon the spot, I thought it necessary to give this public notice, 
that such as choose to have recourse to this tree for the aforesaid 
PErpoee may repair to it before it is cut down.” He was buried at 
near the sea, and the water surrounded his tomb in such a 
manner, that he was even then inaccessible to mankind. The 
following epitaph is inscribed on his monument :-— 
‘At last, I've bid the koaves tarewell ; 
Ask nof my asme—but go—to hell. 
It is said that he wrote this epi 1 himself. That which is com- 
monly repeated, was written i us. 
Bee, Set coms cot at sy hoae! 
‘These are some of the many anecdotes we have concerning Timon, 
Canidius himself brought Antony news of the defection of his 
army. Soon after he heard that cron gues was gone over to 
Cmsar with some legions and cohorts, several other powers 
bad deserted his interest, and, in short, that he had no foreign 
assistance to depend upon. None of these things, however, dis- 
turbed him ; for at once abandoning his hopes and his cares, he 
left his Timonian retreat, and returned to Alexandria ; where, in 
the palace of Cleopatra, he once more entertained the citizens with 
his usual festivity and monificence. He gave the /ga virilis to 


1Dion tells us, thst the vemeis which draws over the isthmus, tut some that 
wero burned wera mot those that were bad ben buift ou that ‘dp, 61. 
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Antyllus, his son by Fulvia, and admitted Cleopatra’s von by Cresar 
into the order of young men, The entertainments on th's occa- 
sion were infinitely pompous and magnificent, and lasted many 


days, 

Antony and Cleopatra had before established a society called the 
Ininuitable Livers, of which they were members : but they now in- 
stituted another by no means inferior in splendour or luxury, 
called The Companions in Death. Their friends were admitted 
into this, and the time passed in mutual treats and diversions, 
Cleopatra, at the same time, was making a collection of poisonous 
drugs, and being desirous to know which was the least painful in 
the operation, she tried them on the capital convicts, Such 
poisons as were quick in their operation she found to be attended 
with violent pain and convulsions; such as were milder were 
slow in their effect; she, therefore, applied herself to the ex- 
amination of venomous creatures, and caused different kinds of 
them to be applied to diferent persons under her own inspoctin. 
‘These experiments she repeated daily, and at length she found that 
the bite of the asp (Aspis somniculosa, Sisen), was the wost eligible 
Hind of death; for it brought on a gradual kind of lethargy, in 
which the face was covered with a fentle sweat, and the senses 
sunk easily into stupefaction : and who were thus affected 
showed the same uneasiness at being disturbed or awaked, 
that people do in the profoundest sleep. 

They both sent ambassadors to Caesar in Asia. Cleopatra re- 
quested Egypt for her children, and Antony only petitio that he 
might be permitted to live as a private man in Egypt, or if that 
were too much, that he might retire to Athens, Deserted as they 
were by almost all their friends, and hardly knowing in whom to 
confide, they were forced to send Euphroniu ir children's 
tutor, on this embassy. Alexis of Laodicea, who, by means of 
Timogenes, became acquainted with Antony at Rome, a man of 
great skill in ihe (Gres learning, and me of (Geopatra’s cet 
agents in ing Antony from Octavia, he fore despatche: 

tudes to dilain Herod in his inderest’ This man gave up Antony, 

relying on Herod’s interest, had the confidence to appear be- 
fore Cesar, The interest of Herod, however, did not save him ; 
for he was immediately carried in chains into his own Country, and 
there put to death. us Antony had, at least, the satisfaction of 
seeing him punished for his l. 

Ceasar absolutely rejected Antony’s petition; but he answered 
Cleopatra, that she might expect every favour from him, provided 
she either took off Antony, or banished him her dominions. At 
the same time he sent Thyreus' to her, who was one of his freed- 

1 Dion calls him Thryms, Antooyand him none of his request, Fearing, how. 


Cleopatra sent other ambapadors to ever, that damper might put Antony 
Cesar with offers of contiiersble tres. upon the reaoiuddan of tha wat 





‘1 oy and lat of all Antony went hizwon into. Bpain ot (ieul, oF iim to 
‘Antglins with large canoe c€'cold. Cesar burn wealth Gocgotee, a) 
‘with thes meaunem which made « part of eeu amaselog, ho vent this to 
his character, took the gold, but granted Al zandris. 
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men, and whose address was not unlikely to carry his point, par- 
ticularly as he carne from 8 young cueaueroe t0 the court ofa vain 
and ambitious queen, who still highest opinion of her 

ersonal charms.’ As this ambassador was indulged with audiences 
longer and more frequent than usual, Antony grew jealous, and 
having first ordered him to be whipped, he sent him back to Caesar 
with letters, wherein he informed him, that he had been provoked 
by the insolence of his treedman at 2 time when his misfortunes 
made him but too prone to anger. « However,” added 1 “you 

ave a freedman of mine, Hi us, in your power, and if it will 
be any satisfation to you, Ben, pny specie manner.” Cleopatra, 
that she might make some amends for her indiscretion, behaved to 
him afterwards with great tenderness and respect. She kept her 
birth-day in a manner suitable to their unhappy circumstances ; 
but his was celebrated with such magnificence, that many of the 
guests who came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony’s overthrow, Agrippa wrote several letters to 
Cuesar, to inform him that his presence was necessary at Rome. 
This put off the war for same time ; but as soon as the winter was 
over, Cusar marched against Antony by the route of Syria, and 
sent his lieutenants on the same business into Africa, When 
Pelusium was taken it was rumoured that Seleucus had delivered 
up the place with the connivance or consent of Cleopatra : where- 
upon the queen, in order to justify herself, gave up the wife and 

ren of Seleucus into the hands of Antony. Cleopatra had 
erected near the temple of Isis some monuments of extraordinary 
size and magnificence. To these she removed her treasure, her 
gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, together 
with a large quantity of flax, and a number of torches. Caesar was 
under some apprebension about this immense wealth, lest, upon 
some sudden emergency, she should set fire to the whole. For 
this reason he was continually sending messengers to her with 
assurances of gentle and honourable treatment, while in the mean- 
time he hastened to the city with his army. 

‘When he arrived he ens near the Hippodrome; upon 
which Antony made a brisk y, routed the cavalry, drove them 
back into their trenches, and returned to the city with the com- 
placency of a conqueror. As he was going to the palace he met 
Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, he kissed without ceremony, 
and at the same time he recommended to her favour a brave soldier, 
who had distinguished himself in the engagement. She presented 
the soldier with a cuirass and helmet of gold, which he fook, and 
the same night went over to Czesar. After this, Antony challeny 
Cwsar to fight him in single combat, but Cresar only answered, that 
Antony might think of many other ways to end his life. Antony, 
therefore, concluding that he could not die more honourably than 


1 Diom says, that ‘Thyreus was fn- of this measure was to prevail on her to 
stracted to make uss of the softat takeoff Antony while she was fisitered 
sridream, ond to inalnasto thet Cesarwas with the prospect of ok..iniag the eom- 
captivated with he besnty The object quaror, 
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in battle, determined to attack Caesar at the same time both by sea 
and land. The night preceding the execution of his design, he 
ordered his servants at supper to render him their best services that 
evening, and fill the wine round plentifully ; for the day following 
they might belong to another master, whilst he Jay extended on the 
ground, neo longer of consequence either to them or to himself, His 
riends were affected. and wept to hear him talk thus ; which, when 
he perceived, he encouraged them by assurances, that his expecta- 
tions of a glorious victory were at least equal to those of an honour- 
Seine 2 ties a aera emnnee 
u e city, a silence was ar thought 
of the ensuing day, on a sudden was beard the sound of musical 
instruments, and a noise which resembled the exclamations of 
Bacchanals, This tumultuous procession seemed to pass through 
the whole city, and to go out at the which led to the enemy's 
camp, Those who reflected on this prodigy, concluded that 
Bacchus, the god whom Antony afected to imitate, had then for 


As soon as it was light, he led his infantry out of the city, and 
posted them on a rising ground, from whence he saw his ficet 
advance towards the enemy, There he stood waiting for the event ; 
but as soon as the two fleets met, they hailed each other with their 
oars ina vey friendly manner (Antony's fleet making the first 
advances), and sailed together peaceably towards the city. This 
was no sooner done than the ca leserted him in the same 
manner, and surrendered to Cesar. His infantry were routed; and 
as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that Cleopatra had betrayed 
its to those with, whom. be waa fet only for her sake, 

‘The unhap queen, i of his anger, fled to her 
monument, an ving se it as much as possible with bars 
and bolts, she gave orders that Antony should be informed she 
was dead, Believing the information to be true, hecried, “ Antony, 
why dost thou delay? What is life to thee, when it is taken from 
her, for whom alone thou couldst wish to live?” He then went 
to his chamber, and opening his coat of mail, he said, “I am not 
distressed, that thou art gone before for I shall 
Sean be with ee : bot 2 piers 20. thiae that; who ave been so 

istinguis! @ general, si inferior in magnanimity toa 
woman.” He wus then attended by a faithful servant, Y nose 
name was Zyes, He had engaged this servant to kill him whenever 
he should think it necessary, and he now demanded that service. 
Eros drew his sword, ae if he designed to Mill him but suddenly 
ppg dep acheter ren at Dis masters Beet “ This, 

was done,” saii 3 “thy heart would not per- 
mit thes so master, bot thon fa taught ye what to do by 
thy example.” le is into his bowels, an 
tien helt on « couch" that stood by ‘The wound, however, 
was not so deep as to cause immediate death ; and the blood 
stopping as he lay on the couch, he came to himself, and entreated 
these who stood by to put bin out of hit pain. They all fled 
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Ser cary on Cleopatra; cane eis ket rea torments, till Diomedes, 
to Cleopatra, came with her request, that he would come 
in the monument. When Antony found that she was still 
ise ne Acoding 4 bet cavie! thee rane * ihe 
‘im up. in their arms to 
oor of the mom would not suffer the door to be 
‘but a cord ord being let down from a window, Antony was 
fastened to it, and with her two women, all that were admitted 
pains the monument, him up. Nothing, as they who were 
Could be more affecting than that 
dpecac ie. Antony, covered with blood, and in the agories of 
leath, hoisted ‘by the out his hands to 
Cleopatra, while he was pe an ch for a considerable time, in the 
air! For it was with the greatest difficulty they drew him up, 
though C] atra Rene creted oll bet strength, straining every 
nerve, and every feature with the violence of the effort ; 
while those ‘eho ste stood below endeavoured to animate and encourage 
her, and seemed to evi is all the toll see al the mactinas te 
she felt, When she had drawn him up, and laid him on a bed, as she 
stood over him, she rent her clothes, beat _ wounded her breas! ast, 
and wiping the blood from his disfigured countenance, she calle: 
him her lord, her emperor, her husband! Her soul was absorbed in 
his misfortunes ; and she seemed totally to have fc that 
she had any miseries of her own. Antony endeavoured to soothe 
ber as well as he was able, and Peart for con either because he 
Uy pn, enh hd Gane av ht sooner put him out of 
advised her to consult her own 
and her safety, soar a as might be consistent with honour, 
and to ad to place her in Proculeius rather than in the other 
of Cesar, “As to “himself” he said, “that she ought 
rather ton rejoice inthe remembrance of his past pepplness than to 
‘bewail his present misfortunes ; since in his life h been illus- 
trious, and was not inglorious in his death. He had conqured like 
a Roman, and it was a by a Roman that he was co con eee 


i 


A little before he expired, ‘ius arrived from 
Antony had bbet in and was carerba ae aa, 
Dercetseus, one of his privately carried off mre ly 


sword, and showed it to Czsar, When Cesar beheld this token 
of Antony's death, he retired to the inner part of his tent, and shed 
some tears in jremenbeance of a mas who bad been his relation, 
bis colleague in nt, associate in so many 

and important afhirs’ He’ then called his friends together, and 
fed the eters which bad pated between hin and Antony, wherein 
it appeared that, though had still written in a rational and 


rc CLEOPATRA ATTEMPTS TO STAB HERSELF. [Reman 


equitable manner, the answers of Antony were insolent and con- 
temptuous. After this he despatched Proculeius with orders to 
take Cleopatra alive, if it were possible, for he was extremely 
solicitous 7 Lg the er sip in the monument, Line mou 0 
greatly add to the glory of his triumph. However, she re! to 
admit him into the monument, and would only speak to him 
through the bolted gate. The substance of this conference was, 
that Cleopatra made a requisition of the kingdom for her children, 
ot 


while Proculeius, on the hand, encouraged her to trust every- 
thing to Caesar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, be sent an account of it to 
Cesar, upon which Gallus was to confer with Cleopatra, 
The thing was thus concerted : lus went up to the gate of the 
monument, and drew into conversation, while, in the 


mean time, Proculeius applied a ladder to the window, where the 
women taken in Antony ; and having got in with two servants, 
he immediately made for place where Cleopatra was in con- 
ference with jus. One of her women discovered him, and 
immediately screamed aloud, “ Wretched Cleopatra, you are taken 
alive.” She turned about and, seeing Proculeius, the same instant 
ngger about with her, Eroculsia, howeve, prevenisd bet and 
about with her. nt 5 
with her, as he held ber in his arms, he entreated her 
not to be so injurious to herself or to Caesar :—that she would not 
Geprive so homens 6 piace of the'gioey of bis clemency, or 
expose him her distrust to the 


shook her clothes, lest she should have poison concealed about 

her. Cwear also sent his freedman Epaphroditus with orders ta 

eels with the greatest politeness, but, by all means, to bring 
ive, 

Cxsar entered Alexandria ing with Arius the philosopher ; 
and that he mi; ht do him honour. befere the people ites By 
the hand. he entered the Gymnasium, he ascended a 
tribunal which had been erected for him, and gave assurances to the 
citi who prostrated themselves before him, that the oy shook 
not be hurt. He told them he had different motives for this. In 
the first place, it was built by Alexander, in the next he 
admired it for its beaut pad magritnde. and, lastly, he would 
spare it, were it but for the sake of his friend Arius, who was born 
there. “Cassar gave him the high honour of this appellation, and 
pardoned many at his request. Amongst these was Philostratus, 
one of the most acute and eloquent sophists of his time, This man, 
without any right, pretended to be a follower of the academics} 
and Casar, from 2 bad opinion of his morals, rejected his petition. 
upon which the sophist followed Arius up and in a mourning 
cloak, with a long white beard, crying, constantly, 

The wise, {f really euch, will ssve the wise.” 


Corsar heard and pardoned him, not so much out of favour, as te 
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save Arius from the impertinence aud envy he might incur on his 
account. 

‘Antylius, the eldest son of Antony by Fulvia, was betrayed by his 
tutor Theodorus and put to death, Penile the soldiers were be- 
heading him, the tutor stole a jewel of considerable value, which 
he wore about his neck, and concealed it in his girdle. When he 
was charged with it, he denied the fact; but the jewel was found 
upon him, and he was crucified. Cesar appointed a guard over 

tra’s children and their governors, and allowed them an 
honourable support. Cesario, the reputed son of Cisar the 
dictator, had been sent mother, with a considerable sum of 
money, through Athiopia into India. ’ But Rhoden, his governor, 
a. man of the same principles with Theodorus, persuading him that 
Cmear would certainly make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him 
to turn back. While Cassar was deliberating how he should dis- 
se of him, Arius is said to have observed, that there it not, 
y any means, to be too many Czsars. However, soon the 
death of Cleopatra, he was slain. 

Many considerable princes begged the body of Antony, that they 
might have the honour of giving it burial ; but Carsar ‘would not 
take it from Cleopatra, who interred it with her own hands, and 
performed the funeral rites with it magnificence ; for she was 
allowed to expend what she thought proper on the occasion, The 
excess of her affliction and the inflammation of her breast, which 
was wounded by the blows she had given it in her anguish, threw 
her into a fever, She was pleased to find an excuse in this for 
abstaining from food, and by this means, to die without in- 
terruption, The physician, in she placed her principal con- 
fidence, was Olympus; and, to his short account of these 
transactions, she made use of his advice in the accomplishment of 
her design. Cmsar, however, suspected it; and that he might 
prevail on her to take the necessary food and physic, he threatencd 
to treat her children with severity. This had the desired effect, 
and her resolution was overborne.? 

A few days after, Cusar himself made her a visit of condolence 
and consolation. She was then in an undress, and lying negli- 

ily on a couch ; but when the conqueror entered the apartment, 
though she had nothing on, but a single bedgown, she arose and 
threw herself at his feet. Her face was out of figure, her hair in 
disorder, her voice trembling, her eyes sunk, and her bosom bore 
the marks of the injuries she had done it.” In short, her person 
we one the image of her mind ; yet, in this deplorable condition, 

a were some remains of that grace, that spirit and vivacity 
which had so peculiarly animated her former charms, and still some 
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gleams of her native elegance might be seen to wander over her 
melancholy countenance. 
‘When Ceesar had replaced her on her couch, and seated himselt 
her, she endeavoured to justify the part she took against him in 
war, alleging the necessity she was under, her fear of 
Antony.’ But when she found that these apologies had no weight 
with Casar, she had recourse to prayers and entreaties, as if she 
had been really desirous of life ; at the same time, she put 
into his — inventory of her a seems, one of ber 
treasurers, who was present, accused suy ssing some 
articles in the account ; upon which she started w Rom her couch, 
caught him by the hair, and gave him several ‘on the face. 
Cesar smiled at this spirited resentment, and endeavoured to pacify 
her, “But how is it to be borne,” said she, “Ceasar, if, while even 
you honour me with a visit in my wretched situation, I must be 
affronted by one of my own servants? Supposing that I have 
reserved a few trinkets, they were by no means intended as orna- 
ments foe my own perme i cee Iniserable fortunes, but as little 
ts ctavia and Livia, by whose good offices I might 
fo Gnd favour with | Fall Caesar was not displeased to bear ihle 
because he flattered himself that she was willing to live. He, there- 
Otel her pean; ad tha she might, in every rspoes depend on 
at her pleasure ; an on 
the ‘ost henoura rerio this, be “four his Jeave, in 
concenee that he had brought her to his purpose; but she de- 
ceived him. 

There was in Cesar’s train a young nobleman, whose 
Cometius Dolabella. ie ws srltton with the uarees of 
javing engaged to communicate to her everything that 
he sent her private notice that Cesar was about to return into Syria, 
and that, within three days, she wonld be sent away with her 
children. When she was informed of this, she requested of Caesar 
permission to make her last oblations to Antony, This bein, 

franted she was conveyed to the place where he was buried ; 

eeling at his tomb, with her women, she thus addressed the 
manes of the dead :—“It is not long, my Antony, since with these 
hands I buried 





thee, Alas | they then were free ; but thy Cleopatra 
is now a prisoner, attended bya guard, lest in the transports of her 
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favoar 1 shall receive from thy country. Yet, if the of Rome 
have power or mercy left (for ose of Egypt have forsaken 
us!), let them not suffer me to be led in living triumph to thy dis- 
grace! No !—hide me, hide me with thee in the grave ; for life, 
since thou hast left it, has been misery to me.” 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes ; and, after she 
had crowned the tomb with flowers, and kissed it, she ordered her 
bath to be prepared. When she had bathed, she sat down to a 
magniGcent ‘supper ; soon after which, a peasant came to the 
gate with a basket. The guards inquired what it contained ; 
and the man who brought it, putting by the leaves which lay upper- 
most, showed them a parcel of figs. As they admired their size ind 
beauty, he smiled and bade them take some ; but they refused, and 
Not suspecting that the basket contained anything else, it was carried 
in. ter supper, Cleopatra sent a letter to Caxsar, and, ordering 
everybody out of the monument, except her two women, she made 
fast the door. When Cusar opened the letter, the plaintive style 
in which it was written, and the strong request that she might he 
buried in the same tomb with Autony, made him suspect her design, 
At first he was for hastening to her himself, but he changed his 
mind and despatched others? Her death, however, was so sudden, 
that though they whowere sent ranthe whole way, alarmed theguasi' 
with their apprehensions, and immediately broke open the doo, 
they found her quite dead,* lying on her folden bed, and dressed 
in all her royal ornaments. Iris, one of her women, lay dead at 
her feet, and Charmion, hardly able to support herself, was adjust- 
ing her mistress’s diadem. One of Cmsar’s messengers said 
angrily, “ Charmion, was this well done?” “Perfectly well,” said 
she, “and worthy a descendant of the kings of Egypt.” She hat 
no sooner said this, than she fell down dead. 

Tt is related by some that an asp was brought in amongst the 
figs, and hid under the leaves ; and that Cleopatra had ordered it 
80 that she might be bit without seeing it; that, however, upon 
removing the Icaves, she perceived it, and said, “ This is what I 
wanted.” U which she immediately held out ber arm to it. 
Others say, that the asp was kept in a water vessel, and that she 
vexed. ricked it with a spindle till it seized her arm. 
Nothing of this, however, be ascertained ; for it was reported 
likewise that she carried about with her a certain poison in a 
hollow bodkin that she wore in her hair ; yet there was neither any 
mark of poison on her body, nor was there any serpent found in the 
monument, though the track of a reptile was said to have been 
discovered on the sea sands opposite to the windows of Cleopatra’s 
apartment. Others, again, have affirmed that she had two small 
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punctures on her arm, 3} occasioned by the sting of the 
BSD; Woda ce bat Ce gue carte tess for her effigy, 
which he carried in triumph, had an asp on the arm? 
euough Cauar was mach’ dasppeated ‘by be admired.‘ 
r was muc it, he er 
fortitude, and ordered her to be buried in the tomb of Antony, 
with all the magnificence due to her . Her women, too, 
were, by his orders, interred with great ral pomp. Cleopatra 
died at the age of 30, after having reigned 22 years, the 14 last in 
Gonjunction with Antony. Antony was 53, some say 56, when he 
die His statues were all demolished, but Cleopatra’s remain 
untouched ; for Archibius, a friend of hers, gave Cesar 1000 
talents for their redemption. 

Antony left his three wives seven children,’ whereof 
Antyilus, the eldest, only was put to death. Octavia took the rest, 
and educated them as her own. Cleopatra, his daughter by 
Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the politest princes of his 
time; and Octavia made Antony, his son by Fulvia, so considerable 
with Cesar, that, after rippa and the sons of Livia, he was 
peceraly allowed to hold the first place in his favour. Octavia, by 

first husband Marcellus, had two daughters and a son named 

Marcellus. One of these iters she married to Agrippa; and 

the son married a daughter of But as he died soon after, 

and Octavia observing that her was at a loss whom he 

should adopt in his place, she iled on him to give his daughter 
1 


[Roman 


tra ; and 





Julia to Agri ough her own daughter must necessarily be 
divorced to make way for her, Cesar and Agrip| , having agreed 
married her to 


on this point, she took back her daughter a1 
Antony. Of the two daughters, that Octavia had by Antony, one 
was married to Domitius nobarbus, and the other, Antonia, so 
much celebrated for her beauty and virtue, married Drusus, the son 
of Livia, and son-in-law to Cesar, Of this line came i 
and Claudius. Claudius was afterwards emperor ; and so likewise 
was Caius the son of Germanicus, who, after a short but infamous 
reign, was put to death, together with his wife and daughter. 
Agrippina, who had Lucius Domitius by nobarbus, was afterwards 
married to Claudius Cesar. He adopted Domitius, whom he 
named Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was emperor in our 
times, put his own mother to death, and, by the madness of his 
conduct, went near to ruin the Roman empire. He was the fifth in 


descent from Antony. 
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EPHICRATES, the Athenian general, thought that a soldier of fortune 
should have an attachment both to monev and pluwure, that hie 
prssions might put him upon fighting with more boldness for a 
supply But most others are of opmion, that the main body of 
an army, like the healthy natural body, should have no motion of 
its own, but be entirely guided by the head Hence Paulus 
‘Emulius, when be found Ins army tn Macedoma talkative, busy, 
and ready to direct their general, is said to have given orders, 
“That each should keep hrs hand fit for action, and his sword 
shaip, and leave the rest to him” And Plato, percenimy that the 
best general cannot undertake anythin with success, unless his 
troops are sober and perfectly united te support him, concluded 
that to hnow how to obey required as generous a disposition, anid 
as rational an education as to kaow how to command , for these 
advantages would connect the violence and mpetuosity of the 
soldier with the muldness and humanity of the philosopher 
Amongst other fatal examples, whit happened amongst the 
Romans after the death of Neto, 1s sufficient to show thit nothing: 
1s more drevdfut than an undisciplined army actuated only by the 
impulse of the own ferocity. Demades, secny the wild and 
violent motrons of the Macedomin army after the death of Alex- 
ander, compired it to the Cyclops, after hn, cye was put out. But 
the Roman empire more rescmbled the extravag int prssions and 
ravings of the Titans, which the poets tell us of, when it was toin 
m pieces by rebellion, and tt its arms against itself, not so 
much through the ambution of the emperors, as the avarice and 
licentiousness of the soldiers, who drove out one cmperor by 
**mrynies the Soci speaking der of rh 
yonystus the Sicihan, of Alexander of Pherw, who 
reigned in Thessaly only ten months, and then was slam, called 
him, m dension of the sudden change, a theatrical tyrant. But the 
palace of the Caesars received four empetors in a less space of tine, 
one entenng, and another making his exit,as if they had only been 
actmg a part upon the stage Romans, indeed, had one con- 
80] ition amidst their misfortunes, that they needed no other revenge 
upon the authors of them than to see them destroy each other ; 
and with the greatest justice of all fell the first, who corrupted the 
army, and taught them to expect so much upon the change of 
emperor ; thus dishonouring a glorious action by mercenary con- 
siderations, and turning the revolt from Nero mto treason Tor 
Nymphidius Salnnus, who, as we observed before? was joined in 
commission with Tigellinus, as captain of the prestonan cohorts, 
after Nero’s affairs were in a desperate state, and st was plam that 
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he intended to retire into Egypt, led the army, as if Nero 
had already abdicated, to emperor, promising 
soldier of the prastarian cohorts seven sand five tended 
drachmas, and the troops that were quartered in the an 
vinces twelve hundred and sixty drachmas a man: a sum which it 
was impossible to collect without doing infinitely more mischief to 
the empire than Nero had done in his whole reign, 

This proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and soon after de- 
stroyed Galba himself. They deserted Nero in of receiving 
the money and despatched because they did not receive it. 
Afterwards they sought for another who might pay them that sum, 
‘but they ruined themselves by their rebellions and treasons, with- 
out gaining what they had been made to expect. To give a com- 
plete and exact account of the affairs of those times belongs to the 
professed historian, It is, however, in my province to lay before 
iis reader the most remarkable circumstances in the lives of the 

“esars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius Galba was the richest 
private man that ever rose to the imperial dignity. But though 
his extraction was of the noblest, from the family of the Servii, yet 
he thought it a greater honour to be related to Quintus Catulus 
Capitolinus, who was the first man in his time for virtue and reputa- 
tion, though he voluntarily left to others the pre-eminence in power, 
He was also related to Livia, the wife of Augustus, and it was by her 
interest that he was raised the office he had in the palace to 
the dignity of consul It is said that he acquitted himself in his 
commission in Germany with honour ; and that he gained more 
reputation than most commanders, during his proconsulate in 
Africa. But his Simple parsimonious my of living passed for 
avarice in an emperor; the pride he took in economy and strict 
temperance was out of character. 

le was sent governor into Spain by Nero, before that emperor 
had learned to fear such of the citizens as had t authority in 
Rome, Besides, the mildness of his temper and his advanced time 
of life promised a cautious and prudent conduct. The emperor's 
receivers, a most abandoned set of men, harassed the provinces in 
the most cruel manner. Galba could not assist them against their 





persecutors, but his concern for their misfortunes, which appeared 
not less than if he had been a sufferer himself, afforded them some 
consolation, even while they were condemned and sold for slaves. 
Many songs were made upon Nero, and sung everywhere ; and as 
Galba did not endeavour to suppress them, or join the receivers of 
the revenues in their resentment, that was a circumstance which 
codeaten Bie stn more id bing ti ‘or by this time he had 
cont! a friendship with t wing long been their governor. 
He had borne that sosrancation ght years, when Junius Vins 

who commanded in Gaul, against Nero. It is said that, 
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before this rebellion broke out, Galba had intimations of it in letters 
from Vindex : but he neither countenanced nor discovered it, as the 
governors of other provinces did, who sent the letters they had re- 
ceived to Nero, ai that means ruined the project, as far as was 
in their power. Yet those governors afte: is joining in the con- 
'y against their prince, showed that they could betray not only 
index, but themselves. 
é kink ato Maes had openly couimnence d hostilities, he israte ta 
Gal lesiring him 'o accept imperial dignity, and give a 
head to the strong Gallic body which so much wanted one ; ‘which 
had no less than 100,000 men in arms, and was able to raise a 
much greater number.” 

Galba then called a council of his friends. Some of them ad- 
vised him to wait and see what motions thcre might be in Rome, 
or inclinations for a change. But Titus Vinius, captain of one of 
the pretorian cohorts, said, “What room is there, Galba, for 
deliberation? To inquire whether we shall continue faithful to 
Nero is to have revolted already. There is no medium. We must 
either accept the friendship of Vindex, as if Nero was our declared 
enemy, or accuse and Sight Vindex, because he desircs that the 
Romans should have Galba for their emperor rather than Nero for 
their tyrant.” Upon this, Galba, by an edict, fixed a day for en- 
‘ranchising all who sho themselves. The report of this 
soon drew together a multitude of people who were desirous of a 
change, and Ae had no sooner mounted the tribunal than, with one 
voice, they declared him enperor. He did not immediatel; 
tee the title, but accused Nero of great crimes, and lamented 
the fate of many Romans of great distinction, whom he had bar- 
barously slain ; after which he declared, “ That he would serve his 
country with his best abilities, not as Cmsar or emperor, but as licut- 
tenant to the senate and people of Rome.” 

That it was a just and rational scheme which Vindex adopted in 
calling Galba to the empire, there necds no better proof than Nerv 
himself. For though he pretended to look upon the commotions in 
Gaul as nothing, yet when he received the news of Galba’s revolt, 
which he happened to do just after he had bathed, and was sat 
down to supper, in his madness he overturned the table. However 
when the senate had declared Galba an enemy to his country, he 
affected to despise the danger, and, attempting to be merry upon 
it, said to his friends, “I have long wanted a pretence to raise 
money, and this will furnish me with an excellent one. The Gauls, 
when I have conquered them, will be a fine booty, and, in the 
meantime, } will seize the estate of Galba, since he is a declared 
enemy, and dispose of it as I think fi." Accordingly he gave 
directions that Galba’s estate should be sold; which Galba no 
sooner heard of, than he exposed to sale all that ‘belonged to Nero 
in Spain, and more readily found purchasers. 


TTHo Cemius informs ws, that this ‘camntly on, Apel 8; Tor be was 
declaration aa mvie plue mo the snd ‘on January 15 kn the follow- 
‘thirteen days before Galba’s death, and Ing year. 
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‘The revolt from Nero soon became general, and the governors of 
winces declared for Galba : caly ius Macer in Africa, and 
‘irginius Refus in Germany, out and acted for themsel 
‘but upon different motives. Clodius being conscious to himself ot 
much rapine and many murders, to which his avarice and cruelty 
had prompted him, was in 2 fluctuating state, and could not take 
his resolution cither to assume or reject the imperial title And 
Virginius, who commanded some of the best Jegions in the empire, 
and had been often pressed by them to tales the tito of emperor, 
declared, “ That he would neit take it himself, nor suffer it tobe 
given to any other but the person whom the senate should name.” 
Galba was not a little alarmed at this at first. But after the 
forces of Virginius and Vindex had overpowered them, like 
charioteers no longer able to manage the reins, and forced them to 
fight, Vindex lost 20,000 Gauls in the battle, and then despatched 
himself, A report was then current, that the victorious army, in 
consequence of so great an advantage, would insist that Virginius 
should accept the imperial dignity, and that, if he refused it, they 
would turn again to Nero, This put Galba in a great consternation, 
and he wrote letters to Virginius exhorting him to act in_ concert 
with him, for preserving the empire and liberty of the Rom: 
After which he retired with his friends to Selecia, 3 city in S; 
and there spent some time, rather in repenting what he had done, 
and wishing for the life of ease and leisure, to which he had so long 
been accustomed, than taking any of the necessary steps for his 
tion. 


prom 

It was now the beginning of summer, when one evening, a little 
before night, one of Galba’s freedmen, 2 native of Sicily, arrived in 
seven days from Rome, told that Galba was retired to rest, 
he ran up to his chamber, and having opened it in spite of the 
resistance of the chamberlains, informed him, “That as Nero did 
not ay ir, though he was living at that time, the army first, and 
then Reople and senate of Rome, had declared Galba emperor : 
and, not ong after, news was brought that Nero was dead. He 
added, that he was not satisfied with the report, but went and saw 
the dead body of the tyrant, before he would set out.” Galba was 
greatly elevated by this intelligence ; and he encouraged the multi- 
tudes that soon attended at the door by communicating it to them, 
though the expedition with which it was brought appeared incredi- 
ule, Bat, two days after, Titus Vinius, with many others, arrived 
tuum the camp, and brought an account of all the dings of the 
senate, Vinius? was promoted to an honourable employment ; 
while the freedman had his name changed from Icelus to Mar- 


cianus, was Aonoured with the privilege of wearing the gold ring, 
and had more attention paid him thaneany of the other en. 
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Meantime at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus got the administration 
into his hands, not by slow and insensible steps, but with the 
greatest celerity. He knew that Galba, on account of his great age, 
being now seventy-three, was scarce able to make the journey to 
Rome, though carried in alitter. Besides, the forces there had been 
long inclined to serve him, and now they depended. upon him only, 
considering him as their benefactor on account of the large gratuity 
he had promised, and Galba as their debtor. He therefore immedi- 
ately commanded his colleague Tigellinus to give up his sword, 
He made great entertainments, at which he received persons of 
consular dignity, and such as had commanded armies and provinces ; 

he gave the invitation in the name of Galba. He likewise 
instructed many of the soldiers to sugyest it to the pructorian 
cohorts, that they should send a message to Galba, demanding that 
Nymphidius should be always their captain, and without a colleague. 
The readiness the senate cxpremed to add to honour and 
authority, in calling him their benefactor, in going daily to pay 
their respects at his gate, and desiring that he would take upon 
him to propose and confirm every «decree, wrought him to a much 
higher pitch of insolence ; insomuch that, in a little time he became 
not only obnoxious, but formidable to the very persons that paid 
their court to him. When she consuls had charged the public mes 
sengers with the decrees to be carried to the emperor, and had seales 
the instruments with their seal, in order that the magistrates of the 
towns through which they were to pass, secing their authority, 
might furnish them with c at eve diffrent stage for the 
greater expedition, be rese it, that ey had not made usc 
of his seal, and employed his men to carry the despatches. It is 
said that he even had it under consideration whether he should not 
punish the consuls ; but upon their. ing and begging pardon 
for the affront, he was appeased. To ingratiate himself with the 
le, he did not hinder them from despatching by torture such 
of o's creatures as fell into their hands. A gladiator, named 
Spicillus, was put under the statues of Nero, and dragged about 
with them in the forwm till he died ; Aponius, one of the informers, 
was extended on the ground, and wagyons, loaded with stones, 
driven over him. They tore many others in pieces, and some who 
were entirely innocent, So that Mauriscus, who had not only the 
character of one of the best men in Rome, but really deserved it, 
said one day to the senate, “ He was afraid they should soon regret 
the loss of Nero.” 

Nymphidius, thus advancing in his hopes, was not at all dis- 

leased at being called the son of Caius C2sar, who reigned after 

iberius. It seems that prince, in bis youth, had some commerce 
with his mother, who was daughter of Calista, one of Cacsar’s freed- 
men, by a sempstress, and who was not wanting in personal charms 
But it is evident that the connection Caius had with her, was after 
the birth of Nymphi ; and it was believed that he was the son 
of Martianus the gladiator, whom Nymphidia fell in love with, on 
account of his repulation in his way ; besides his resemblance to 
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the gladiator gave a sanction to that opinion. Be that as it may, 
he acknowledged himself the son of Nymphiia, and yet inststed 
that he was the ouly person who deposed Nero. He aspired to the 
imperial seat, and had his engines privately at work in Rome, in 
which be employed his fri with some intriguing women, and 
some men of consular rank. He sent also Gellianus, one of his 
friends, into Spain, to act as a py upon Galba. 

After the death of Nero, all things went for Galba according to 
his wish; only the uncertainty what part Virginius Rufus would 
act, gave him some uneasiness. Virginius commanded a ful 
army, ,which had already conquered Vindex ; and he held in sub- 
jection a very considerable part of the Roman empire : for he was 
master not only of Germany but Gau!, which was in agitation, 
and ripe for a reval Galba, therefore, was apprekensive that he 
would listen to those who offered him the imperial purple. Indeed, 
there was not an officer of greater name or reputation than Virginius, 
nor one who had more weight in the affairs of those times ; for he 
had delivered the empire both from tyranny and a Gallic war. He 
abode, however by his first resolution, and reserved the appointment 
of emperor for the senate, After Nero's death was certainly known, 
the troops again pressed hard upon Virginius, and one of the 
tribunes drew his sword in the pavilion, and bade him receive 
either Sovereign power or the ; but the menace had no effect. 
At last, after Fabins Valens, who commanded one legion, had taken 
the oath of fidelity to Galba, and letters arrived from Roine with 
‘an account of the senate’s decree, he persuaded his army, though 
with great difficulty, to acknowledge Galba, The new emperor 
having sent Flaccas Hordeonius as his successor, he received hin 
in that quality, and delivered up his forces to him. He then went 
to meet Galba, who was on his journey to Rome, and attended him 
thither, without finding any marks either of his favour or resent- 
ment. ' The reson of this was, that Galba, on the one hand, con- 
sidered him in too respectable a light to offer him any injury ; and, 
on the other hand, the emperor’s friends, particulaily Titus Vinius, 
were jealous of the progress he might make in his favour, But 
that officer was not aware, that, while he was preventing his pro- 
motion, he was co-operating with his good gentus, in withdrawins 
him from the wars and calamitics in which other generals were 
cngaged, and bringing him to a life of tranquillity full of days and 


peace. 

‘The ambassadors, which the senate sent to Galba, met him at 
Narbon, a city of Gaul, There they made their compliments, 
and advised him to show himself as soon as possible to the people 
of Rome, who were very desirous to see him. He gave them a 
kind reception, and entertained them in an able manner 
But though Nymphidius had sent him rich vessels, and other fur- 
niture suitable to a great prince, which he had taken out of Nero's 
palace, he made use of none of it: everything was served up in 
dishes of hisown. This was a circumstance that did him honnur, 
for it showed him a man of superior sentiments, and entirely abuve 
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vanity. Titus Vinius, however, soon endeavoured to convince him, 

that these superior sentiments, this modesty and simplicity ot 

manners, betrayed aa ambition for popular applause, which real 

tness of mind disdains ; by which argument he prevailed with 

im to use Nero's riches, and show all the imperial magnificence 

at his entertainments. Thus the old man made it appear that in 
tume he would be entirely governed by Vinius. 

No man bad a greater passion for money than Vinius ; nor was 
any man more addicted to women, While he was yet very young, 
and making his first campaign under Calvisius Sabinus, he brought 
the wife of his general, an prostitute, one night into the 
camp, in a soldier’s habit, and lay with her in that part of it which 
the Romans call the Frincipia. For this, Caius Crsar put him in 
prison ; but he was rel the death of that pri After- 
wards happening to sup with Claudius Cwrsar, he stole a silver cup, 
The emperor being informed of it invited him the following even- 
ing, but ordered the attendants to serve him with nothing but 
earthen vessels. This moderation of the emperor seemed to show 
that the thett was deserving only of ridicule, and not serious 
resentment ; but what he did afterwards, when he had Galba and 
his revenues at command, served ly as the cause, and partly 
as the pretence, for many events of the most tragical kind. 

Nymphidius, upon the return of Gellianus, whom he bad sent as 
& Spy upon Galba, ‘was informed that Cornelius Laco was appointed 
to the command of the guards and of the palace, and that ail the 
power would be in the hands of Vinius, This distressed him 
exceedingly, as be had no opportunity to attend the emperor, or 
speak to him in private ; for his intentions were suspected, and ail 
were on their guard. In this ity, he assembled the officers 
of the pretorian cohorts, and told them, that “Galba was indeed 
an old man of mild and moderate sentiments ; but that, instead of 
using bis own judgment, he was entirely directed by Vinius and 

», who made & bad use of their power. It is our business, 
therefore,” continued he, “ before they insensibly establish them- 
selves, and become sole masters, a5 Tigellinus was, to send ambas- 
sadors to the emperor in the name of all the troops, and to 
Tepresent to him, that if he removes those two counsellors from Ins 
person, he will find a much more agrecable reception amongst the 
Romans” | Nymphidivs perceiving that his officers did not approve 
the proposal, but thought it and prepostcrous to dictate the 
choice of friends to an emperor of his aze, as they might have done 
to a boy who was now first tasting power, he adopted another scheme. 
Ta hopes of intimidating Galba, he pretended sometimes, in his 
letters, that there were discontents and dangers of an insurrection 
in Rome ; sometimes, that Clodius Macer had /aid an embargo in 
‘Africa on the corm skifs. One while he said, the German legions 
were in motion, and another while that there was the same re- 
bellious disposition amongst those in Syria and Judea. Dut as 
Galba did not sive much atlention or eredit to his advices, he 
resolved to usurp the imperial ttle himself, before he arrived: 
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though Clodius Celsus, the Antiochian, a sensible man, and one of 
his best friends, did all in his power to dissuade him ; and told him 
plainly, he did not believe there was one family in Rome that would 
give him the title of Cesar. Many others, however, made a jest of 
Galba ; and Mithridates of Pontus, in particular, making ‘men 
with his bald head and wrinkled face, said, “The Romans think 
him something extraordinary while he is at a distance, but as soon 
as he arrives, they will consider it a disgrace to the times to have 
ever called him Caesar.” 

It was resolved, therefore, that Nymphidius should be conducted 
to the camp at midnight and proclaimed emperor. But Antonius 
Honoratus, the first tribune, assembled in the evening the t: 
under his command, and blamed both himself and them for 
changing so often in so short a time, not in pursuance of the dictates 
of reason, or for making a better choice, but because some demon 
pushed them on com one pense to Soe "The crimes of 

vero, 1 id he,“ may justify our first measures. as 
cae arth Ldap or his wife? Os Aas he made 
you asi of your enperor, by appearing as a. ler or an actor 
on a stage? Yet not even these things t us to abandon 
Nero; but Nymphidius first persuaded us that he had abandoned 
us, and was fied into Egypt. Shall we then sacrifice Galba after 
Nero; and when we have destroyed the relation of Livia, as well 
as the son of Agrippina, set the son of Nymphidia on the imperial 
throne? Or rather, after having taken vengeance ona detestable 
tyrant in Nero, shall we not show Ives good and faithful 
guards to Galba?” 

Upon, this speech of the tribune, all his men acceded to the 
posal. They applied also to their fellow-soldiers, and prevailed 
upon most of them to return to their allegiance, At the same time 
a loud shout was heard in the camp; and Nymphidius cither 
befoving fence is the account that some give us) that the tr 
were calling him in order to proclaim him emperor, or él 
hastening to appease the insurrection, and fix such as be found 
wavering, went with lights to the camp; having in his hand 
a speech composed for him by Cingorius Varro, which he had 
committed to memory, in order to pronounce it tothe army, But 
seeing the gates shut, and a number of men in arms upon the wall, 
his confidence abated. However, advancing nearer, he asked them, 
“What intended to do, and by whose command they were 
under arms?” They answered, one and all, ‘That they acknow- 
edged no other emperor but Galba.” Then pretending to enter 
into their opinion, he applauded their fidelity, and ordered those 
that accompanied ‘him to fallow his example ' The guard opening 
the gate, and suffering him to enter with a few of his people, a 
javelin was thrown at him, which Septimius, who went before, 
received upon his shield. But, others drawing their swords, he fled, 
and was pursued into a soldier's hut, where they despatched him. 
His body was dragged to the middle of the camp, where they 
enclosed it with pales, and exposed it to public view the next day. 
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Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galba was no sooner informed 
of it than he ordered such of his accomplices as had not already de- 
spatched themsclves, to be put to th, Amongst these was 
Cingonius who composed the oration, and Mithridates of Pontus. 
In this the emperor did not auonding to the laws and 
customs of the Romans; nor was it indced a popular measure to 
inflict capital punishment persons of eminence, without 
any form of trial, though might deserve death.’ For the 
Romans, deceived, as it usually happens, by the first report, now 
expected another kind of government. But what afflicted them 
most was the order he sent for the execution of Petronius Tur- 
pilfanus, @ man of consular dignity, merely because he had been 
tithful to Nero. There was some pretence for taking off Macer in 
Africa, by means of Trebonianus, and Fonteius in Germany by 
Valens, because they were in arms, and had forces that he might 
be afraid of. Hut there was no reason why Turpilianus, a defen 
Jess uld man, should not have a hearing, at least under a prince 
who should have preserved in his actions the moderation he sv 
much affected. 

When he was about 25 furlonys from the city, he found the way 
stopped by a disorderly parcel of seamen, who gathered about hin 
on all sites! ‘These were persons whom Nero had formed into a 
legion, that they might act as soldiers. They now met him on the 
road to have their establishment confirmed, and crowded the 
emperor so much, that he could neither be seen nor heard by those 
who came to wait on him; for they insisted, in a clamorous 
manner, on having Iesionary colours and quarters assigned them. 
Galba put them off to another time ; but they considered that as 
a denial ; and some of them even drew their swords : upon which 
he ordered the cavalry to fall upon them. They maile no resist- 
ance, but fled with the utmost precij ion, and many of them were 
killed in their flight. It was as an inauspicious circuma- 
stance for Galba to enter the city amidst so much blood and 
slaughter. And those who despised him before as weak and in- 
pene through age, now looked upon him as an object of fear and 

jorror. 

Besides, while he endeavoured to reform the extravagance and 
profusion with which money used to be given away by Nero, he 
missed the mark of propricty. When Canus, a celebrated per- 
former on the fiute, played to him one evening at court, after 
expressing the highest satisfaction at the excellence of his music, 
he ordered his purse to be brought, and taking out a few pieces of 
gold, gave them to Canus, telling him, at the same time, that this 
was a gratuity out of his own, not the public money. As for the 
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money which Nero had given to persons that pleased him on the 
Sage oi the flere ned wih it rigour: it should 
be returmed, except, a tenth part. as persons of such dis- 
solute lives, who nothing but provision for the day, could 
luce very little, he caused inquiry to be made for all who 

ught anything from them, or received presents, and obliged 
them to refund. This affair extending to great num! of people, 
and seeming to have no end, it reflected disgrace upon the emperor, 
and brought the public envy and hatred on Vinius, because he 
made the emperor sordid and mean to others, while he pillaged the 
treasury himself in the most insatiable manner, and took and sold 
whatever he thought proper. In short, as Hesiod says, 

Spare ae the fol ac, mo, when shallow staatnt 
So Vinius seeing Galba old and infirm, drank freely of the favours 
of fortne, as only beginning, and yet, at the same time, drawing to 
an enc 
But the aged emperor was ly injured by Vinius, not only 
through his neglect or appara of things committed to his 
trust, but by bis Gondemnning or defeating ‘the most salutary intentions 
of his master. This was the case with respect to punishing Nero's 
ministers. Some bad ones, it is true, were put to death, amongst 
whom were Elius, Polycletus, Petinus, and Patrobius ‘he people 
¢xpressed their joy by loud plaudits, when these were led through 
the forum to the place of the execation, and called it a glorious and 
holy procession, But both and men, they said, demanded the 
punishment of Tigellinus, the worst measures, 
and taught Nero all his tyranny. worthy minister, however, 
had secured himself by great presents is Vinius, which sEe only 
earnests of sti ter. Turpilianus, h obnoxious only 
cause he had not betrayed or hated his pay on account of his 
bad qualities, and though guilty of no remarkable crime, was, not- 
withstanding, put to death ; while the man who had made Nero 
unfit to live, re after he had made him such, deserted and 
betrayed him, lived and flourished : a proof that there was nothing 
which Vinius would not sell, and that no man had reason to despair 
who had money. For there was no sight which the people of Rome 
so passionately longed for, as that of Tigellinus carried to execution ; 
in the theatre and the circus they continually demanded it, till 

at last the emperor checked them by an edict, importing that 
Tigellinus was in a deep consumption, which would destroy him 
ere long, and that their sovereign entreated them not to turn his 


government into a tyranny by needless acts of severity. 
The people were highly is 3 but the miscreants only 
laugl atthem. Tigellinus sacrifice in acknowledgment 





1 Thus in the court of Galta appeared the greatest of heart; but ae 
il the erties of Ker’ Teen, ey te saaP ola een of a 
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to the gods for his recovery, and rided a great entertainment ; 
and Vinius rose from the mys and provided to go and carouse with 
Tigeliinus, accompanied by his daughter, who was a widow. 
Tigellinus drank to her, and said, “1 will make this cup worth 
250,000 drackmas to you” At the same time he ordered his chief 
mistress to take off Rer own necklace and give it her. This was 
said to be worth 130,000 more, 

From this time the most moderate of Galba’s proceedings were 
tisrepresented.) For instance, his lenity to the Gauls, who had 
conspired with Vindex, did not escape censure, For it was believed 
eat the; Lacat ic gained a remission of tatbate ae the Srocdoen of 

ome em) ’s indulgence, but that they purchases 
them of Vinius. "Hence the people had a general aversion 0 
Galba's administration. As for the soldiers, though they did not 
receive what had been promised them, they let it pass, hoping that, 
if they had not that gratuity, they should certainly have as much as 
Nero had given them. But when they began to murmur, and their 
complunts were ought to Galba, he said, what well became a 
Fin tying however, being reported fo te ope, thems oh 

iis saying, however, bei to the troops, them with 
the most ‘deadly and ineconciteable hatred to Galba. For it 
seemed to them that he not only wanted to deprive them of the 
gratuity himself, but to set a precedent for future emperors, 

‘The disaffection to the government that prevailed in Rome was 
as yel kept secret in some measure, partly because some remainin; 
reverence for the ce of the empcror prevented the flame wf 
sedition from breaking out, and partly tor want of an open occasion 
to attempt a change, But the troops which had served under 
Virginius, and were now commanded by Flaccuy in Germany, 
thinking they deserved great things for the buttle which they fouyht 
with Vindex, and finding that obtained nothmg, began to 
behave in a very refractory manner, and cuul:| not_be appeased by 
their officers. Their general himself they utterly despred, as well 
on account of his inactivity (for he had the out in a violent manner) 
as his want of experience in military aftairs, One day, at some 
public games, when the tribunes and centurions, according fa «ston, 
made vows for the happiness of the emperor, the common soldics 
murmured ; and when the officers repeated their good wishes, they 
answered, “ If he is worthy.” 

The legions that were under the command of Tigellinus behaved 
with equal insolence; of which Galba’s agents wrote him an 
account. He was now apprehensive, that it was not only his age, 
but his want of children, that brought him into contempt ; and 
therefore he formed a design to adopt some young man of nobic 
birth, and declare him his successor. Marcus Otho was of a 

1 Though the reat of Galbe’s conduct the death of inzovent perce: ; bo de 
Ronee Erenimeee on sce 
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family by no means obscure ; but at the same time, he was more 
remarkable from his infancy for luxury and love of pleasure 
than most of the Roman youth. And, as Homer often Paris 
the husband of the beanteous Helen, because he had nothing 
else to distinguish him, so Otho was noted in Rome as the 
husband of Poppxa. This was the lady whom Nero fell in Jove 
with while she was wife to Crispinus; but retaining as yet 
some respect for his own wife, and some reverence for his mother, 
he privately employed Otho to solicit her. For Otho’s debauchery 

recommended him to Nero as a friend and companion, and he 
had an agreeable way of rallying him upon what he called his 
avarice and sordid manner of living. 

‘We are told, that one day when Nero was perfuming himself 
with a very rich essence, he sprinkled a little of it upon Otho, Otho 
invited the emperor the day following, when suddenly gold and 
silver pipes opened on all sides of the apartment, and poured out 
essences for them in as much plenty as if it had been water. He 
applied to Popprea, according to Nero's desire, and first seduced 
her for him, with the flattering idea of having an em) for a 
lover ; after which he persuaded her to leave her husband, But 
when he took her home as his own wife, he was not so happy in 
having her, as miserable in the thought of sharing her with another, 
‘And Poppita is said not to have been displeased with this jealousy ; 
for it seems she refused to admit Nero when Otho was absent : 
whether it was that she studied to keep Nero’s appetite from cloying, 
or whether (as some say) she did not choose to receive the emperor 
as a husband, but, in her wanton Bay, took more pleasure in having 
him approach her as a gallant. ’s life, therefore, was in great 
danger on account of that marriage ; and it is astonishing, that the 
man who could sacrifice his wife and sister for the sake of Poppwa, 
should afterwards spare Otho, 

But Otho had a friend in Seneca ; and it was he who uaded 
Nero to send him out governor of Lusitania, upon the borders of the 
ocean. Otho made himself agreeable to the inhabitants by his 
lenity ; for he knew that this command pak ir him only as a 
more honourable exile? Upon Galba’s revolt, he was the first 

overnor of a province that came over to him, and he carried with 
jim all the gold and silver vessels he had, to be melted down and 
coined for his use. He likewise presented him with such of his 
servants as knew best how to wait upon an emperor, He behaved 
to him, indeed, in all respects with great fidelity ; and it appeared 
from the specimen he gave, that there was no department in the 
wernment for which he had not talents. Heaccompanied him in 
his whole journey, and was many days in the same carriage with 
him ; during all which time he lost no opportunity to pay his court 
to Vinius, either by geaidaities on paeeenis 5 and as he always took 
care to leave him the first place, he was secure by his means of 





1 On this ceension the following distich Car Otho mentito sit queritis eral hosore 
was made: ‘Uroris muechus ewpernt eoee suse. 
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having the second. Besides that there was nothing invidious in 
this station, he recommended himself by granting his favours and 
services without reward, and by his general affability and politeness, 
He took most pleasure in serving, ‘the officers of the army, and 
obtained overnments for many them, partly by applications to 
the emperor, and partly to Vinius and his freedmen, Icelus and 
Asiaticus, for these ‘the chief influence at court. 

henever Galba visited him, he complimented the company of 
guards that was upon duty with a piece ofgold foreach man ; thus 
practising upon and gaining the soldiers, while he scemed only to 
‘be doing honour to their master. When Galba was deliberating on 
the choice of a successor, Vinius proposed Otho. Nor was this a 
disinterested overture, for Otho had promised to marty Vinius’s 
daughter, after Galba hid adopted him, and appointed him his 
successor, But Galba always showed that he preferred the good 
of the public to any private considerations: and in this case lie 
sought not for the man who might he most azreeable to himself, 
but one who promised to be the est blessing to the Romans. 
Indeed it can hardly be supposed that he would bave appointed 
Otho heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew how expen 
sive and profuse he was, and that he was loaded with a debt of five 
tnillions of drachmas. He therefore gave Vinius a patient hearing, 
without returning him any answer, and put off the affair to another 
time. However as he declared hit consul, and chose Vinius 
for his colleague, it was supposed that he would appoint a successor 
at the bexinning of the next year, and the soldiers wished that 
Otho might be the man. 

Butwhile Galba delayed the appointment, and continued deliberat- 
ing, the army mutinied in Germany, Ad the troops throughout the 
empire lated Galba, because they had not received the promised 
donations, but those in Germany had a particular apology for their 
aversion. They allezed, “ That Virginius Rufus, their general, had 
been removed with ignominy, and that the Gauls, who had fought 

inst them, were the only people that were rewarded ; whilst all 
who had not joined Vindex were punished, and (alba, as if he had 
obligations to none but him for the imperial diadem, honoured his 
memory with sacrifices and public libations.” 

Such speeches as this were commonin thecamp, when the calends 
of January were at band, and Flaccus assembled the soldiers, that 
they might take the customary oath of fealty to the emperor. liut, 
instead of that, they overturned and broke to pieces the statues ot 
Galba, and having taken an oath of allegiance to the senate and 
people of Rome, they retired to their tents. ‘Their officers were 
now as apprehensive of anarchy as rebellion, and the following 
speech is said to have been made on the occasion: “ What are we 

ing, my fellow-soldiers? We neither appoint another emperor, 
vor our allegiance to the present, as if we had renounced not 
only Galba, but every other sovercign, and all manner of obedience. 
It is true, Hardeonius Flaccus is no more than the shadow of Galba. 
Let us quit him. But at the distance of one day’s march only, 
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there is Vitellius, who commands in the Lower Germany, whose 
father was censorand thrice consul, and in a manner: 

emperor Claudius. And though his y may be a prom adeaeed 
for which some people may deszise it is a strong proof of his 
probity and greatness of mand. “Let usgo and declare him emperor, 
and show the world that we know how to choose a person for that 
high dignity better than the Spaniards and Lusitaniana” 

‘Some approved and others rejected this motion. One of the 
standard-bearers, however, marched off privately and carried the 
news to Viteling that night. He found him at table, for he was 
giving a great entertainment to his officers. The news soon spread 

rough the army, and Fabius Valens who commanded ane of the 
legions, went next day at the head of a considerable perdi d of horsey 
and saluted Vitellius emperor. For some days before, 
to dread the weight of 5: power, and totally to decline it : 
‘but now, being Jo fortified with the indulgences of the table, to 
which ke ho dom of i , he went out and accepted 
the title of Germanicu: army conferred upon hi 
though he refused that o! Bed Soon after Flaccus’s troops for- 
got the republican oaths they had taken to the senate and le, 
and swore allegiance to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was prodaimed 

ror in Germany, 

§ soon as Galba was informed of the insurrection there, he 
resolved, without further delay, to procecd to the adoption. He 
knew some of his friends were for Dolabella, and a still greater 
number for Otho ; but, without being guided by the judgment of 
either pe: or making the least mention of his design, le sent 
suddenly for Piso the son of Crassus and Scribonia, who were put 
to death, by Nero; a young man formed by nature for every virtue 
and distinguished for his modesty and sobriety of manners. In 
pursuance of his intentions, he went down with him to the camp, to 
give him the title of Cesar, and declare him his successor, But 
he was no sooner out of his palace, than very inauspicious freiages 


wépecred. And in the camp, when he delivered a speech to the 
army, reading some parts ncing others from. memory, 

the sang claps of thunder “and sas of linn, the violeal ras 
that fell, and the darkness ‘hal covtred both the emp and the city, 


plainly announced that the gods did not admit of the adoption, 
‘and that the issue would be unfortunate. The countenances of the 
soldiers too were black and louring, because there was no donation 
even on that occasion! 

As to Piso, all that were present could not but wonder, that s0 
far as they could conjecture from his voice and look, he was not 
disconcerted with so areaten bs honour, though he did not receive it 
without sensibility? On the contrary, in Otho's countenance 
there appeared strong marks of resentment, and of the impatience 





2 Twoltus tells ua that 0 little exertion able attention to the purity of ancient 

of Liberality would have gained the army, times. 

sad thet alte guffered by ap unsesion- 2 Bee an excellent speech which Tuattns 
‘scribes to Galbs on this oocagion, 
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with which he bore the disappointment of his hopes. For his 
failing of that honour which he had been thought worthy to aspire 
to, and which he believed himself very near attaining, 
seemed a proof ot Galba's hatred and ill-intentions to him. He 
was not, therefore, without apprehensions of what might betall 
him afterward: ind dreadi: execrating Piso, and full of 
indignation against Vinius, he retired with this confusion of 
passions in his heart. But the Chaldeans and other diviners, 
whom he had always about him, would not sutier him enurely 
to give up his hopes, or abandon his design. In particular he 
relied on Ptolemy, because he had formerly predicted that he 
should not fall by the hand of Nero, but survive him, and hive 
to ascend the imperial throne. For, ay the former part of the 
prophecy proved frue, he thought he had no reason to despair 
of the latter. None, however, exasperated him more ayainst Galba 
than those who condoled with him in private, and pretended that 
he had been treated with great ingratitude. Besides, there was a 
number of people, that had flourished under Jinus and 
Nymphidius, and now lived in poverty and disgrace, who, to 
recommend themselves to Otho, expressed great inuignation at the 
slight he had suffered, and u him to revenge it, Ainongst these 
were Veturius, who was offio, or centurion’s deputy, and Karbius, 
who was fesserarius, or one of those that carry the word tron 
the tribunes to the centurions! = Qnomastus, onc of Otho's freed- 
men, joined them, and went from troop to troop, corrupting some 
with money, and others with ises. Indeed, they were corrupt 
enough already, and wanted only an oppertunity to put their 
designs in execution, If they had not been extremely disaffected, 
they could not have been for a revolt in so short a space 
of time as that of four days, w! was all that passed between the 
adoption and the assassination ; for Piso and Galba were both 
slain the sixth day after, which was the fifteenth of January. 
Early in the morning Gulba sacrificed in the palace in presence of 
his friends. Umbricius, the diviner, no sooner took the entrails 
in his hands than he declared, not in enigmatical expressions, 
but plainly, that there were signs of great troubles and of treason 
that theatened immediate danger to the emperor. Thus Otho was 
almost delivered up to Galba by the hand of the gods ; for he stood 
behind the emperor, listening with great attention te the obser: 
tions made by Umbricius. These put him in great confusion, his 
fears were discovered by his change of colour, when his freedman 
Onomastus came and told him that the architects were come, and 
waited for him at his house. This was the signal for Otho’s meet- 
ing the soldiers. He pretended, therefore, that he had bought an 
old house, which these architects were to examine, and going down 
by what is called Tiberius’s palace, went to that part of the forum 
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phere sae the gilded pillar which terminates all the great roads 
ly? 

‘The soldiers who received him, and saluted him emperor, are 
said not to have been more than twenty-three. So that, though 
he had nothing of that dastardiy spirit which the delicacy of his 
constitution and the effeminacy of his life seemed to declare ; but, 
on the contrary, was firm and resolute in time of danger; Sad on 
this occasion, he was intimidated and wanted to retire. But the 
soldiers would not suffer it They surrounded the chair® with 
drawn swords, and insisted on his proceeding to the camp. Mean- 
time Otho desired the bearers to make haste, often ring that 
he was a lost man. There were some who overhcard him, and 
they rather wondered at the hardiness of the attempt with so small 
@ party than disturbed themselves about the consequences. As he 
was carried through the forum, about the same number as the first 
joined him, and others afterward by three or four at atime. The 
whole 'y then saluted him Cassar, and conducted him to the 
camp, flourishing their swords before him. Martialis, the tribune, 
who kept guard that day, knowing nothing (as they tell us) of the 
conspiracy, was surprised and terrified at so unexpected a sight, 
and suffered them to enter. When Otho was within the camp, lie 
met with no resistance, for the conspirators gathered about such as 
were strangers to the design, and made it their business to explain 
it to them; upon which they them by one or two at a time, 
first out of fear, and afterwards out of choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, while the diviner 

t attended, and had the entrails in his hands ; so that they who 

d been most incredulous in matters of divination, and even held 
it in contempt before, were astonished at the divine interposition 
in the accomplishment of this presage. People of all sorts now 
crowding from the forum tothe palace, Vinius and Laco, with some 
of the emperor’s freedmen, stood before him with drawn swords to 
defend him. Piso went out to speak to the life-guards, and Marius 
Gelsus, hen of reat courage Sod honour, was sent to secure the 

rian legion, whi y in Vipsanius’s portico. 
alba was inclined to Late to the people. Vinius endeavoured 
to dissuade him from it ; but Celsus and Laco encouraged him togo 
on, and expressed themselves with some sharpness against Vinius. 
‘Meantime a strong report _Prevailed that Otho was slain in the 
camp ; soon after which Julius Atticus, 2 soldier of some note 
amongst the guards, came up, and crying that he was the man that 
had killed Caesar’s enemy, made his way through the crowd, and 
showed his bloody sword to Galba. The emperor, fixing his 
‘pon. him, said, “Who gave orders?” He answered, ‘ My 
llegiance and the oath I had taken ;” and the people expressed 
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their approbation in loud plaudits. Galba then went out in a 
sedan chair, with a design to sacrifice to Jupiter, and show himselfto 
the people. But he no sooner entered the forum than the rumour 
changed like the wind, and news met him, that Otho was master af 
the camp. On this occasion, as it was natural amongst a multitude 
of peopie, some cailed out to him to advance, and some to retire ; 
some to take courage, and sometobe cautious. His chairwastossed 


backward and forward,as ina » and ready to be overset, when 
there appeared first a and then another of fool, 
issuing fromthe Basilica of and crying out, “ Away with this 


‘ivate man!" Numbers were then running about, not to separate 
y Hight, but to possess themselves of the porticos and eminences 
about the forum, as it were to enjoy some public spectacle. Atilins 
Virgilio beat down one of Galba's statues, which served asa signal 
for hostilitics, and they attacked the chair onall sides with javelins, 
As those did not despatch him, they advanced aword in hand, In 
this time of trial none stood up in his defence but one man, whi 
indeed, amongst so many milli was the only one that cli 
honour to the Roman empire. This was Sempronius Densus? a 
centurion, who without any particular oblizations to Galba, and 
only from a rezard to honour and the law, stovd forth to defend 
the chair, First of all he lifted up the vine-branch, with which the 
centurions cha-tisc such as deserve stripes, and then called out to 
the soldiers who were pressing on, and commanded them to spare 
the emperor. ‘They fell upou him, notwithstanding, and he drew 
his sword and fouxht a long time, till he received a steuke in the 
dam, which brought lim to the ground. 

The chair was neerturned at what is called the Curtian lake, and 
alba tumbling out of it, they van to despatch him, At the same 
time he presented his throat, and said, “ Strike, if it be for the good 
of Rome," }. received many strokes upon his arms and legs, for 
he had a coat of mail upon his body. According to most accounts, 
it was Camurius, a soldier of the fiftcenth legion, that despatched 
him, though some say it was Terentius, soine Arcadius,? and others 
Fabius Fabulus. They add that when Fabius had cut off his 

ead, he wrapped it up in the skirt of his garment, because it was 
‘so bald that he could take no hold of it. His associates, however, 
would not suffer him to conceal it, but insisted that he should let 
the world see what an exploit he had performed ; he therefore fixed 
it upon the Point of bis spear, and swinging about the head of 4 
venerable old man, and a mild prince, who both Pontifex Maxi. 
mus and consul, he ran on (like the Bacchanals with the head of 
Pentheus), brandishing his spear that was dyed with the biood that 
then the ‘ead presented to Otho, he cried “ Thi 
the head was to Otho, he cried out, is is 
nothing, my fellow soldiers ; show me the head of Piso.” It was 
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brought not long after ; for that wounded, and 
pursued by one Marens, was ed by bore at oped gates of the temple 
of Vesta. Vinius also was put to the sre though he declared 
himself an accomplice in the protested that it_was 
against Otho’s orders that eae poe Howeeer, they cut off his 
head, and that of Laco, and carrying them to Otho, demanded their 
reward : For, as Archilochus says : 


re bring to 
Ya totes fuaitetes 


So in this case many who had no share in the action, bathed their 
hands and swords in the blood, and showing them to Otho, peti- 
tioned for their reward. It appeared afterwards, from the petitions 
given in, that the number of was 120; and Vitellius, having 
searched them out, put them them all to death, Marius Celsus 
also coming to the camp, many accused him of having exhorted the 
soldiers to stand by Galba, ‘and the bulk of the army inslated that 
he should suffer. But Otho being desirous to save him, and yet 
afraid of contradicting them, told them, “He did not choose to 
have him executed so soon, because he had several important 
questions to put to him.” ordered him, theretore, to be kept 
cry chains, and delivered him to persons in whom he could best 
confide, 

The senate was immediately assembled ; and, as if they were 
become different men, or had other gods to swear by, they took 
the oith to Otho, which he had before taken to Galba, ut had not 
kept; and they yave him the titles of Casar and Augustus, while 
the bouies of those that had been beheaded lay in their consular 
robes in the forwm. As for the the soldiers, after they had 
na farther use for them, sold that of Vinius to his daughter for 

2,$00 drachmas, Piso’s was given to his wife Verania, at her re- 
quest ;) and Gatba’s to the servantsof Patrobius and Vitellius’ who, 
after they had treated it with the utmost insolence and outrage, 
threw it mto a place called Sestertium,! where the bodies of those 
are cast that are put to death by the emperors. Galba’s corpse 
was carried away by Helvidius Priscus, with Otho’s permission, 
and buried in the night by bis freedman Argius, 

Such is the history of Galba ; a man who, in the points of family 
and fortune distinctly considered, was exceeded by few of the 
helio, and who, in the union of both was superior to all. He 
had lived, too, in great honour, and with the best reputation, under 
five emperors ; and it was rather by his character than by force of 
arms that he deposed Nero, As to the rest, who conspired against 
the tyrant, some of them were tl unworthy of the imperial 
diadem by the people, and others ht themselves unworthy, 
But Gaiba was Evite’ to accept it, and only followed the sense of 
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those who called him to that high dignity. Nay, when he gave the 
sanction of his name to Vindex, that which before was called re- 
bellion was considered only as a civit war, because a man of 
princely talents was then at the head of it So that he did not so 
much want the empire as the empire wanted him: and with these 
Principles he attempted to govern 2 people corrupted by Tigellinus 
and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Fabricius, and Camillus governed the 
Romans of their times. Notwithstanding hi it age, he 
showed himself a chief of ancient. om rough all the 
military department ; but, in civil administration, he delivered 
himselt up to Vinius, to Laco, and to his enfranchised slaves, who 
told everything in the same manner as Nero had left all to his 
insatiable vermin. The consequence of this was, that no man re- 
gretted him as an emperor, though almost all were moved with 
pity at his miserable fate. 








OTHO. 
THE new emy went early in the morning to the Capitol, and 
sacrificed ; after which he Marius Celsus to be brought be- 


fore him. He received that officer with great marks of his regard, 
and desired him rather to f the cause of his confinement than 
to remember his release. neither showed any meanness in 
his acknowledgments, nor any want of gratitude, He said, “The 
very charge brought against him bore witness to his character ; 
since he was accused only of having been faithful to Galba, from 
whom he had never received any personal obligations.” Ail who 
were present at the audience admired both the emperor and Celsus, 
and the soldiers in particular ified their approbation? 

Otho made a mild and gracious speech to the senate. The re- 
maining time of his consulship he divided with Virginius Rufus, and 
he left those who had been appointed to that dignity by Nero and 
Galba, to enjoy it in their course. Such as were respectable for 
their age and chara:ter, he promoted to the priesthood: and ta those 
senators who had been banished by Nero, and recalled by Galba, 
he restored all ther goods and estates thut he found unsold. So 
that the first and best of the citizens, who had before not considered 
him as a man, but dreaded him as a fury or destroying demon that 
had suddenly seized the seat ot government, now entertained more 
Pizasing hopes from so promsing a beginning. 
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But nothing gave the people in general so high a pleasure’ or 
contributed 36 ‘uch to gain him their affections” as hts punishi 
Tigellinus. It is true, he had long suffered under the fear 
punishment, which the Romans demanded as a public debt, and 
under a complication of incurable distempers. These, together 
with his infamous connections with the worst of Prostitutes, into 
which his passions drew him, though almost in the arms of 
were considered by the thinking part of mankind as the greatest o 
punishments, and worse than many deaths. Yet it was 2 pain to 
the common people, that he should see the light of the sun, after 
0 many excellent men had been deprived of it through his means, 
He was then at his country house near Sinuessa, and had vessels at 
anchor, ready to carry him on occasion to some distant country, 
Otho sent to him there; and he first attempted to bribe the 
mes: with large sums to suffer him to escape. When he 
found that did not take effect, he gave him the money notwith- 
standing ; and desiring only to be indulged a few moments till he 
had shaved himself he took the razor and cut his own throat. 
Besides this just satisfaction that Otho gave the Reople, it was 
@ most agreeable circumstance that he remembered none of his 
private quarrels, To gratify the populace, he suffered them alse 
at first to give him in the theatres the name of Nero, and he made 
no opposition to those who erected publicly the statues of that 
emperor. Nay, Claudius? Rufus tells us that, in the letters with 
which the couriers were sent to Spain, he joined the name of Nero 
to that of Otho. But perceiving that the nobility were offended, 
he made use of it no more, 

After his government was thus established, the prestorian cohorts 
gave him no small trouble, by exhorting him to beware of many 
persons of renk, and to forbid them the court; whether it was their 
affection made them really apprehensive for him, or whether it was 
only colour for raising commotions and wars. One day the 
emperor himself had sent Crispinus orders to bring the seventeenth 
cohort from Ostia, and in order to do it without interruption, that 
officer began to prepare for it as soon as it grew dark, and to pack 
up the arms in waggons. Upon which, some of the most turbulent 
cried out, that Crispinus was come with no good intention, that the 
senale had some design against the government, and that the 
arms he was going to carry were to be made use of against Cmsar, 
not for him. This notion soon spread, and exasperated numbers : 
some laid hold on the wa; while others killed two centurions 
who endeavoured to quell the mutiny, and Crispinus himself. 
Then the whole party armed, and exhorting each other to go to 
the emperor’s assistance, they marched straight to Rome, ing 
informed there that eighty senators supped with him that evening, 
they hastened to the palace, saying, Then was the time to crusl 
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he was under fear and concer for the peastore sive they were 
afraid of him ; and he saw they kept their eyes fixed upon him in 
silence and extreme consternation ; some having even brought their 
wives with them to supper. He therefore ordered the principal 
officers of the guards to go and speak to the soldiers and endeavour 
to appease them, and at the same time sent out his sts at 
another door. They had scarce made their escape when the 
soldiers rushed into the room, and asked what was become of the 
enemies of Cresar. The emperor then, rising from his couch, used 
many arguments to satisfy them, and by entreaties and tears at 
last prevailed upon them with much difficulty to desist. 

Next day, having presented the soldiers with 1,250 drachmas a 
man, he entered the camp, On this occasion he commended the 
troops as in general well affected to his government ; but at the 
same time he told them there were some designing men amon; 
them, who by their cabals brought his moderation and their fidelity 
both into question: these, he said, deserved their resentment, 
and he hoped they would assist him in punishing them. They 
applauded his speech, and desired him to chastise whatever 
persons he thought proper; but he pitched upon two only for 
capital punishment, w! no man could possibly regret, and then 
returned to his palace. 

Those who had conceived an affection for Otho, and placed a 
confidence in him, admired this change in his conduct. But 
others thought it was no more than a piece of policy which the 
times necessarily required, and that he assumed a popular be- 
haviour on account of the i ling war, For now he had un- 
doubted intelligence that Vitellius had taken the title of emperor 
and all the ensigns of supreme power, and couriers daily arrived 
with news of continual additions to his party. Other messengers 
also arrived, with accounts that the forces in Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Mysia, with their generals, had declared for Othe, And a few 
days after, he received iging letters from Mucianus and 
Vespasian, who both numerous armies, the one in 
Syria, and the other ix ides. 

Elated with this intelfigence, he wrote to Vitellius, advising him 
not to aspire to things above his rank, and promised, in case he 
desisted, to supply him liberally with money, and gave him a city 
in which be might spend his days in pleasure and repose. Vitellius 
it gave him an answer, in which ridicule was tempered with 
ity. But afterwards, being both thoroughly exasperated, they 
wrote to each other in a style of the bitterest invective. Not that 
their mutual reproaches were but it was absurd for the 
one to insult the other with what might with equal justice be objected 
to both. For their charges consisted of Prodigality, effeminacy, 
incapacity for war, their former poverty and immense debts : such 
articles that it is hard to say which of the:n had the advantage 
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As to the stories of prodigies and apparitions at that time, many 
of them were founded upon ‘vague reports that could not be traced 
to their author, But in the capitol there was a Victory mounted 
upon a Chariot, and numbers of people saw her let the reins fall 
out of her 3, a8 if she had lost the to hold them. And 
in the island of the Tiber, the statue of Julius Cesar turned from 
west to east, without either earthquake or whirlwind to move it. 
A circumstance which is said likewise to have happened when 
Vespasian openly took upon him the direction of affairs. The 
inundation of the Tiber, too, was considered by the populace as a 
bad omen. It was at atime, indeed, when rivers usually overflow 
their banks ; but the flood never rose so high before, nor was so 
ruinous in its effects ; for now it laid great part of the city under 
water, particularly the corn market, and caused a famine which 
continued for some days, 

About this time news was ht that Cecina and Valens, who 
acted for Vitellius, had seized passes of the Alps. And in 
Rome, Dlabella, who was of an, aero fay, was ens 

guards of some disloyal design. either fearing 
fin, ‘or some other whom he could influence, sent him to Aquinum, 
with assurances of friendly treatment. When the empercr came to 
select the officers that were to attend him on his march, he 
a ted Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, to be of the number, 
ut either promoting or lowering him in point of rank, He 
took also particular care of the mother and wife of Vitellius, and 
endeavoured to put them in a situation where they had nothing to 
fear, The government of Rome he gave to Flavius Sabinus, the 
brother of Vespasian ; cither with an intention to do honour to 
Nero (for he had formerly given him that appointment, and Galba 
had deprived him of it,) or else to show his affection to Vespasiaz 
by promoting his brother. 

Otho himself stopped at Brixillum, town in Italy near the Po, 
and ordered the army to march on under the conduct of his 
lieutenants, Marius Celsus, Suetonius Paulinus, Gallus and Spurina, 
officers of great reputation. But they could not pursue the plan of 
operations they had formed, by reason of the obstinacy and dis- 
orderly behaviour of the soldiers, who declared that they had made 
the emperor, and they would be commanded by him only. The 
enemy’s troops were not under much better discipline ; they, too, 
were refractory and disobedient to their officers, and on the same 
account. Yet they bad scen service, and were accustomed to 
fatigue ; whereas Otho’s men had been used to idleness, and their 
manner of living was quite different from that inthe field. Indeed. 
they bad spent most of their time at public spectacles, and the en- 
tertainments of the theatre, and were come to that degree v. 
insolence that they did not pretend to be unable to perform the 
services they were ordered upon, but affected to be above them. 
Spurina, who attempted to use compulsion, was in danger of bein, 
killed by them. They spared no manner of abuse, calling hin 
waitor, and telling him that it was he who riuncl the affatrs of 
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Cesar, and purposely missed the fairest opportunities. Some ot 
them came in the night intoxicated with liquor to his tent, and 
demanded their discharge. ‘‘ For they had to go,” they said, “to 
Casgar to accuse him.” 

The cause, however, and Spurina with it, received some benciit 
from the insult which these troops met with at Placentia. Those 
of Vitellius came up to the walls, and ridiculed Otho's men wh» 
were appointed to defend them ; calling them players and dancers, 
fit only to attend the Pythian and Olympic games; fellows who knew 
nothing of war, whohad not evenmadeone campaign, who were swollen 
up with pride merely because they had cut off the head of a poor un- 
armed old man (meaning Galba}; wretches that durst not look 
men in the face, or stand anything like a fair and open battle. 
They were so cut with these reproaches, and so desirous of reven;e, 
that they threw themselves at Spurina’s feet, and begged of him to 
command and employ them on whatever service he thought proper, 
assuring him that there was neither danger nor labour which they 
would decline. After this, the enemy made a vigorous attack upon 
the town, and plied their battering engines with all their force ; but 
Spurina’s men repulsed them with great slaughter, and that 
means kept po.session of one of the most respectable and most 
flourishing towns in Italy. 

It must be observed of Otho's officers in general, that they were 
more obliging in their behaviour both to citics and private persons 
than those of Vitellius. Ceci one of the latter, had nothing 
popular either in his address or his figure, He was of a gigantic 
size and most uncouth ap; i for he wore breeches and long 
sleeves in the manner o the Gauls, even while his standard was 
Roman, and whilst he gave his instructions to Koman officers. 
His wite followed him on horseback, in a rich dress, and was at- 
tended by a select party of cavalry. Fabius Valens, the other 
general, had a passion for money, which was not to be satisfied by 
any plunder from the enemy, or exactions and contributions from 
the allies, Insomuch that he was believed to proceed more slowly 
for the sake of collecting gold as he went, and therefore was not 
up at the first action. Some, indeed, accuse Cecina of hastening 
to give battle before the arrival of Valens, in order that the victory 
might be all his own ; and, besides other less faults, they charged 
him not only with attacking at an unseasonable time, but with not 
maintaining the combat so gallantly as he ought to have done ; all 
which errors nearly ruined the affairs of his party. 

Cecina, after his repulse at Placentia, marched against Cre 
mona, another rich and great city. In the meantime Anniuc 
Gallus, who was going to join Spurina at Placuntia, bad intelligence 
by the way that he was victorious, and that the siege was raised. 
But being informed at the same time that Cremona was in danger 
he led his forces thither, and encamped very near the enemy. 
Afterwards other officers brought in reinforcements, Cecina poster! 
a strong body of infantry under cover of some trees and thickets . 
afer which, be ordered ‘his cavalry to advance, and if the enemy 
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attacked them, to way degrees, and retire, till they had. 
drawn them into the phir df But Celsus being informed of 
his intention by some deseneny, advanced with his best cavalry 
inst Cecina’s troops ; upon their retreating, he pursu 
with so much caution that he surrounded the c1 that lay in 
ambush. Having thus put them in centessot be called the legions 
from the camp : and it appears, that if they had come up in time 
to support the horse, Cecina’s whole army would have been cut in 
ieces, But, 2s Paulinus advanced very slowly, he was censured 
having used more precaution than became a general of his 
character. Nay, the soldiers accused him of treachery, and en- 
dcavoured to incense Otho against him, insisting that the victory 
was in their hands, and that if it was not complete, it was owing 
entirely to the mismanagement of their tho did not so 
much believe these re) tations, as he was willing to appear not 
to chsbelieve them. He therefore sent his brother Titianus to the 
army, with Proculus the captain of his guard ; Titianus had the 
command in ay and Proculus in reality. Celsus and 
Paulinus had the title of tri and counsellors, but not the least 
authority in the direction of affairs. ; . 

‘The enemy, too, were not without their dissatisfactions and dis- 
order, ‘icularly amongst the forces of Valens. For when they 
were informed of what happened at the ambuscade, they expressed 
their indignation that ther did not put it in their power to 
be there, that they might have used their endeavours to save #0 
many brave men who perished in that action. They were even in- 
clined to despatch him ; but baving pacified them with much diffi- 
culty, he decamped and joined Cecina. 

In the meantime Otho came to the camp at Bedriacum, a small 
town near Cremona, and there held a council of war. ulus, 
and Titianus were of opinion, “ That he ought to give battle, while 
the army retained those high spirits with which the late victory had 
ing) them, and not suffer that ardour to cool, nor wait till Vi- 
tellus came in person from Gaal.” But Paulinus was against it. 
“The 1y," said he, “have received all their and have 
no further preparations to make for the combat; whereas Otho 
will have from Mysia and Pannonia forces as numerous as those 
he has already, if he will wait his own opportunity, instead of 
giving one to the enemy. And certainly the army he now has, if 
with their small numbers they have so much ardour, will not fight 
with less but greater spirit when they see their numbers so much 
increased, Besides, the gaining of time makes for us, because we 
have everything in abundance, but delays must greatly distress 
Cecina and his colleague for necessaries, because they lie in an 
enemy's country.” 
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Marius Celsus supported the opinion of Paulinus, Annivs Gallus 
could not attend, because he received some hurt by a fall from 
his horse, and was under cure. Otho therefore wrote to him, and 
Gallus advised him not to precipitate matters, but to wait for the 
army from Mysia, which was already on the way. Otho, however, 

not be guided by these counsels, and the opinion of those 
prevailed who were for hazarding a battle immediately, Different 
Teasons are, indeed, alleged for this resolution. The most pro- 
bable is, that the prestorian cohorts, which composed the emperor’s 
guards, now coming to taste what real war was, longed to be once 
more at a distance from it, to return to the ease, the company, 
and public diversions of Rome; and therefore they could not be 
restrained in their eagerness for a battle, for they imagined that 
they could overpower the enemy at the first change. Besides, Otho 
seems to have been no longer able to support himself in a state of 
suspense ; such an aversion to the thoughts of danger had his dis- 
sipation and effeminacy given him! Overburdened then by his 
cares, he hastened to free himself from their weight ; he covered his 
eyes, and leaped down the precipice ; he committed all at once to 
fortune, Such is the account given of the matter by the orator 
Secundus, who was Otho's cr. 

Others say, that the two parties were much inclined to lay down 
their arms, and unite in choosing an emperor out of the best gene- 
rals they had ; or, if they could not agree upon it, to leave the 
election to the senate, Nor is it improbable, as the two who were 
called emperors were neither of them men of reputation, that the 
experienced and prudent patt of the soldiers sbould form such a 
design ; for they could not but reflect how unhappy and dreadful 
a thing it would be to plunge themselves into the same calamities, 
which the Romans could not bring upon each other without aching 
hearts, in the quarrels of Sytla and Marius, of Cuwsar and Pompey : 
and for what Sut to provide an empire to sinister to the insati- 
able apatite and the drunkenness of Vitellius, or to the luxury and 
debaucheries of Otho? These considerations are supposed to have 
induced Celsus to endeavour to gain time, in hopes that matters 
might be compromised without the sword ; while Otho, out of fear 
of such an agreement, hastened the battle, 

In the meantime he returned to Brixillum, which certainly was an 
additional error ; for by that step he deprived the combatants of 
the reverence and emulation which his presence might have in- 
spired, and took a considerable limb from the body of the army, 
T mean some of the best and most active men, both horse and 
foot, for his body-guard, There happened about that time a ren- 
contre upon the Po, while Cecina’s troops endeavoured to lay a 
bridge over that river, and Otho’s to prevent it. The latter finding 
their efforts ineffectual, put a quantity of torches well covered wit! 
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brimstone and pitch into some boats, which were carried by the 
wind and current upon the enemy’s work, First smoke, and after- 
wards a bright fame arose; which Cecina's men were so 
terrified that they Jeaped into into river, overset their boats, and 
were entirely exposed to their enemies, who laughed at their awk- 


wad distress. 
The German troops, however, beat Otho’s gladiators in a little 
ieand. of the Po, and killed a considerate: nemoet of em 
's army that was in resenting this nt, insist 
on being led out to ‘eae Accents Proculus marched, and 
pitched his camp at the distance of 50 Farlongs from Bedriacum. 
jut he chose his ground in ph unakilful manner ; for, though it 
was in the spring season, and country afforded mi springs 
and rivulets, his army was distressed for water. Next day, Pro- 
culus was for marchin against the enemy, who lay not less than 
100 furlongs off : but Panlinus would novagree to it He. ai 
they nee to keep the he post they had they had Can) rather than fatigue 
themselves first, and then an enemy, ae 
could arm and put 4 oe peda! onder. of battle at their 
pile they were rants’ "The genes with all tbe encumbrance of 
geage and servants. isputed the poin a 
Numi ian horsemen cane Wh il am Ol Oth orden them 6 
make n0 loi it proceed to attack ithout losing a 
moment's ‘time, They ore a Secamiped of course, and went to seek 


the enemy. The news pproach threw Cecina into great 
confusion ; and fred ae quitting his his works and post upon the 
river, be to the camp, where he found most of the soldiers 


armed, the word iven by Valens. 
_Durlog the time hat the infancy Lb forming, the best of the 
were directed to skirmish. At that moment a report was 
oa from what cause we cannot tell, amongst Otho’s Ae acon that 
Vitellius’s officers were coming over to their party. 
therefore, as they y approached, fone them in a ‘tiendly 
manner, calling them their fellow But instead of receiving 
the appellation, they answered with at a furious and hostile shout. 
The consequence Age that the persons who made the compliment 
were dispirited, and the rest suspected them of treason. jis was 
the first thing that ae they troops, for by this re ihe 
enemy | charged, Besides, could preserve no ort a 
antermixture of the baggage, and the nature of the ground, pre- 
venting any regular movemeut. For the ground dines so of 
ditches and other inequalities, that they were forced to break their 
ranks and wheel about to avoid them, and could only ficht in small 
parties, There were but two legions, one of Vite auek called the 
devourer, and one of Otho’s called the succourer, which could die- 
suangie: need ne from the defiles and gain the open ee. 
ular bate, and fought a long time. Otbo's 
men werevi eee in am ‘brave, bat had not seen so much as ons 
action before this ; on the other those of Vitellius bad much 
experience in the field, but they were old, and their strength decaying 
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Otho’s legion coming on with great fury, mowed down the firsi 
ranks, and took the eagle. The enemy, filed with shame and re- 
sentment, advcnced to chastise them, slew Orphi A 
manded the legion, and took several standards. Amongst the 
gladiators, who had the reputation of being brave fellows, and 
excellent atclose fighting, 4/phenus Varus drought up the Batavians, 
twho cama from an island formed by the Rhine, and are the best 
cavalry in Germany. A few of the gladiators made head against 
them, but the greatest part fled to the river, and falling in with 
some of the enemy’s infantry that was posted there, were all cut in 

ieces. But none behaved so ill that day as the practorian bands. 
ey did not even wait to receive the enemy's charge, and in their 
flight they broke through the troops that as yet stood their ground, 
and put them in disorder. Nevertheless, many of Otho’s men were 
irresistible in the quarter where they fought, and opened a way 
through the victorious enemy to their camp. But Proculus and 
Paulinus took another way; for they dreaded the soldiers, who 
already blamed their generals for the loss of the day. 

Annjus Gallus received into the city all the scattered parties, and 
endeavoured to encourage them by assurances that the advantase 
upon the whole was equal, and that their troops liad the superiot ity 
in many parts of the field. But Marinus Celsus assembled the 
principal officers, and desited them to consider of measures that 
might save their country. “After such an expense of Roman 
blood,” said he, “Otho himself, if he has a patriouc principle, 
would not tempt fortune any more; since Calo and Scipio, in re- 
fusing to submit to Cesar after the battle of Pharsalia, are accused 
of having unnecessarily sacrificed the lives of so many brave men 
in Africa, notwithstanding that they fought for the liberties of their 
country. Fortune, in |, is capricious, and all men are liable to 
suffer by her inconstancy, yet good men have one advantage which 
she cannot deprive them of, and that is, to avail themselves of 
their reason in whatever may befall them.” These arguments pre- 
vailed with the officers, and on sounding the private men they 
found them desirous of peace. Titianus himself was of opinion 
that they ought to send ambassadors to treat for a coalition. In 
pursuance of which, Celsus and Gallus were charged with a com- 
mission to Cecina and Valens. As they were wy the road, they 
Met some centurions, who informed them tl.at Vitellius’s army was 
advancing to Bedriacum, and that they were sent before by ther 
generals with is for an accommodation. Celsus and Gallus 
commended their design, and desired them to go back with them 
When they sproached that general’ Celss 

they a I's army, us was in t 
danger ; for cavalry that were beaten in the affair of the 
ambuscade, happened (o be in the van, and they no sooner saw 
Celsus, than they advanced with loud shouts against him. The 
centurions, however, put themselves before him, and the other officers 
called out to them to do him no violence. Cecina himself, whi 
he was informed of the tumult, rode up and quelled it, and aftes 
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he bad made his compliments to Celsus in a very obliging manner, 
accompanied him to ‘iacum. 

In the meantime, Titianus repenting that he had sent the am- 
bassadors, placed the most resolute of the soldiers again upon the 
walls, and exhorted the rest to be assisting. But when Cecina 
rode up and offered his hand, not a man of them could resist ie 
Some saluted his men from the walls, and others apened the gates ; 
after which they went out and mixed with the troops that were 
coming up, Instead of acts of hostility, there was nothing but 
mutual caresses and other demonstrations of friendship ; in con- 
sequence of which, they all took the oath to Vitellius, and ranged 
themselves under his banner. 

This is the account which most of those that were in the battle 
give of it; but at the same time they confess that they did not 
know all the particulars, because of the confused manner in which 
they fought, and the inequality of the ground. Long after, when I 
was passing over the field of battle, Mestrins Florus, a person of 
consular dignity, showed mean old man, who in his youth had 
served under Otho, with others of the same age with himself, not 
from inclination but by constraint? He told me also, that on 
visiting the field after the battle he saw a large pile of dead bodies 
as high as the head of a man ; and upon inquiring into the reason, 
he could neither discover it himself nor get any information about 
it. it was no wonder that there was a great carnage in case of a 
general rout, because in a civil war they make no prisoners ; for 
such captives would be of no advantage to the conquerors ; but it is 
difficult to assign a reason why the carcases should be piled up in 
that manner, 

An uncertain rumour was first brought to Otho, and afterwards 
some of the wounded came and assured him that the battle was 
lost. On this occasion it was nothing extraordinary that his friends 
strove to encourage him and keep him from desponding ; but the 
attachment of the soldiers to him exceeds all belief. None of 
them left him, or went over to the enemy, or consulted his own 
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sxfety, even when their chief despaied of his, On the contrary, 
they crowded his gates; they called him emperor; they left no 
form of application untried ; they kissed his hands, they fell at his 
feet, and with groans and tears entreated him not to forsake them, 
nor give them up to their enemies, but to employ their hearts and 
hands to the last moment of their lives. They all joined in this re- 
uest ; and one of the private men, drawing his sword, thus ad- 
dressed himselfto Otho: “Know, Caesar, what your soldiers are 
ready fo do for you,” and immediately siunged the steel into his 
eart. 


‘Otho was not moved at this affecfing scene ; but, with a cheerful 
and steady countenance, looking round upon the company, spoke 
as follows: “This day, my fellow-soldiers, I consider as a more 
happy one than that on which you made me emperor, when 1 see 
you thus disposed, and am so great in your opmion, ' But deprive 
me not of a still greater happiness, that of laying down my lile 
with honour for so many gencrous Romans, Jf lam worthy of 
the Roman empire, I ought to shed my blood for my coun! 
know the victory my adversaries have gained is by no means de- 
cisive, I have intelligence that my army from Mysia is at the 
distance of but a few days’ march ; Asi, Syria, and Eyxypt, me 
pouring their legions upon the Adnatic; the forces n Judzea de- 
clare for us ; the senate 1s with us; and the very wives and chil- 
dren of our enemies are so many pledgesin our hands. Gut we are 
not fighting for Italy with Hannibal, or Pyerhus, or the Cimbrians ; 

jispute is with the Romans ; and whatcver party prevails, 
whether we conquer or are conquered, our country must suffer. 
‘Under the victor’s joy she bleeds. Believe, then, my frends, that 
1 can die with greater glory than reign : for I know no benefit that 
Rome can reap from my victory equal to what I shall confer upon 
her by sacrificing myself for peace and unanimity, and to prevent 
Italy from beholdmg such another day as this ! 

After he hud made this speech, showed himself immoveable 
to those who attempted to alter his resolutions, he desired his 
friends and such senators as were present, to leave him, and pro- 
vide for their own safety. To those that were absent he sent the 
same commands, and signified his pleasure to the cities by letters. 
that they should receive them honourably, and supply them with 
uvud convoys. 

He then called his nephew Cocceius} who was Yet very, .oung, 
and bade him compose himself, and not fear Vitellius. “T havo 
taken the same care," said he, “of his mother, his wife, and chil- 
dren, as if they had been my own. And for the same reason, [ 
mean for your sake, I deferred the adoption which I mtended you : 
for I thought to wait the issue of this war, that Bs might 
reign with me if conquered, and not fall with me if 1 was over- 
come. The last thing, my son, I have to recommend to you 1s, 








‘1 Tacitus and Suetonres call im Comorian. 
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neither entirely Lo forget, nor yet to remember too well, that you 
had an emperor for your uncle.” 

A moment after he heard a great noise and tumult at his 
‘The soldiers, seeing the senators retiring, threatened to kill them if 
they moved a step farther or abandoned the emperor. Otho, in 
great concern for them, showed himsel! again at the door, but no 

longer with a mild and supplic air; on the contrary, he cast 
a stern and angry look upon most turbulent part of them, 
that they withdrew in great fear and confusion. 

In the evening he was thirsty, and drank a le water. Then 
he had two swords brought him, and having examined the points 
of both a long time, he sent away the one and put the other under 
his arm. After this he called bis servants, and with many expres- 
sions of kindness gave them y. Not that he chose to be 
lavish of what would soon be another's ; for he gave to some more, 
and to some } roportioning his bounty to their merit, and pay- 


he dedicated the remainder of 
the night to repose, and slept so sound that his chamberlains heard 
him at the door, Early in the morning he called his freedman, 
who assisted him in the care of the senators, and ordered him to 
inake the proper inquiries about them. The answer he brought 
was, that they were gone, and had been ided with everything 
they desired. Upon which he said, “Go you, then, and show 
yourself to the soldiers, that they may not imagine you have 
assisted me in despatching f, and put you to some crue) 
death for it.” 

As soon as the freedman was out, he fixed the hilt of 
his sword upon the ground, holding it with both hands. 
felt upon it with so much that he expired with one 
groan, The servants who waited without heard the groan, 
and burst into a loud lamentation, which was echoed through 
the camp and the city. ‘The soldiers ran to the gates with 
the most pitiable wailings and most unfeigned grief, reproaching 
themselves for not guarding their emperor, and preventing his 
dying for coat et ‘one of them naa ad provide le & 

imself, enemy was approaching. atti 
body in'a magnificent manner, and prepared a funeral pile ; after 
which they attended the procession in their armour, and happy 
was the man that could come to su) his bier. Some kneeled 
and kissed bis wound, some is hand, and others prostrated 
themselves on the ground, and adored him at a distance. Nay, 
there were some who threw their torches upon the pile, and then 
slew themselves. Not that they had received any extraordinary 
favours from the deceased, or were afraid of suffering under the 
hands of the conqueror ; but it seems that no king or tyrant was 
ever so passionately fond of governing as they were of being 

ve by Otho. " Nor did their affection cease with his death ; 
it survived the grave, and terminated in the hatred and des-ruction 
of Vitellius. Of that we shall give an account in its proper place. 
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After they had interred the remains of Otho, they erected a 
monument over them, which neither by its sze nor by any pomp 
of spitaph, could excite the least envy. 1 have seen it af Brisillums 
it was very modest, and the inscription only thus :— 


To THe Mrmory oF Marcus OTHO. 


Otho died at the age of thirty-seven, having reigned only three 
months, Those who find fault with his lile are not more respect- 
able, either for their numbers or for their rank, than those who 
applaud his death : for, though his life was not much better than 
that of Nero, yet his death was nobler. 





a nese ere ene ee 
inci icers of tl ading them to t: J 
Pate Pamediatcly to Vitellius ; ‘and being informed, that there 
were still some senators on the spot, they let the others pass, but 
solicited Virginius Rufus in a very troublesome manner. They 
went in arms to his house, and insisted that he should take the 
imperial title, or at least be their mediator with the conqueror, 
But he who had refused to accept that title from them when they 
were victorious, thought it would be the greatest madness to embrace. 
it after they were beaten. And he was afraid of applying to the 
Germans in their behalf, because he had obliged that people to do 
many things contrary to their inclinations. He therefore went out 
ivately at another coor. When the soldiers found that he had 
theca, they took the oath to Vitellius, and having obtained 
their pardon, were enrolled amongst the troops of Cecina, 


AN ACCOUNT OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND 
DENOMINATIONS OF MONEY, 
MENTIONED SY PLUTARCH. 





From the Tables of Dr, Arbuthnot. 
‘WEIGHTS. 
mh om pet gy 
‘Tu Roman libra or pound co to 18 13¢ 
The Attic mina or pound om 7 1 
‘The Attic talent equal to sixty-mins 56 tr oO 17 





DRY MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


The Roman modius alee anc eae gate od 
The Attic chosnix, one pint, 15,7054 solid inches nearly o 
The Attic medimnus oo cee ate, 
= oo 
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LIQUID MEASURES OF AEE 

The cotyle ... ‘in + beri 
The cyathus = a 0,3! 
The chus a - wee . 2 

& i 
‘The Roman foot o o 11 
‘The Roman cubit or § 
The Roman o 410 
‘The Roman furlon; m0 4 4 
The Roman mile 967 9 0 
‘The Grecian cubit o 1 
‘The Grecian furlong . fs ae 4 4 
‘The Grecian mile 5 0 


NB—In this computation the English pace is vin feet. 
MONEY. 


he quadrans, aboat 
he as a. 

The sestertius ... 

‘The sestertium equal to 1000 seme” 

The denarius ... ow 

The Attic obolus 

Thedrachma ..,  ... 

‘The mina = 100 drachmse 

The talent = 60 ming 

Tae stater aureus ofthe Greek weighing to 
Attic drachms 

‘The stater- 

The Roman aureus was of different value 
different periods. According to the propor- 
tion mentioned by Tacitus, when it ex- 
changed for 25 denarii, it was of the same 
value as the Grecian staters s+ 
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